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Average levels of advertising readership show no consistent 
seasonal pattern. There is no evidence of seasonal highs or lows. 
The variations which appear in the chart above are probably due 
to the difference in products that may have been advertised in a 
particular month, or to the quality of the ads themselves, or to 
variations in the reporting techniques. 

These findings are based on an analysis by McGraw-Hill of 
Starch ‘“‘Read Most’ scores on one publication over a nine 
year period for a total of 10,800 interviews. A Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance data sheet (#5123.1) reporting this 
study may be obtained from your McGraw-Hill man. 

Studies such as these are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill. 
They are designed to provide a better understanding of how good 


advertising in good business magazines helps create more sales. 
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An Unparalleled Sales Advantage Accrues to those 
who use Product Descriptive Advertising in T. R. 


is fi lated 
When purchase is first contemplated, 
long before it is generally made known, 


T.R. is habitually consulted FIRST 


by U.S. Industry for complete advance 
Dabere of all available supply sources: 


The fact that this important first contact produces 
definite results can be substantiated by the annual 
increase in the number and quality of T. R. Advertisers... 


ee 11,859 in 1957 Annual Edition 


IT 1S IN TERMS OF PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
COMPANIES WHO ORDER, PAY FOR, PREFER AND 
USE IT, THAT T. R. BUYERSHIP CIRCULATION EXCELS! 
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461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1! 
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For 50 Years 


The Mallonal chathrrily 


This is the time-tested guide book of 
the nonmetallic minerals industries — the 
book that key men at headquarters and 
in the field turn to for information on 
methods and equipment. They rely on 
the HANDBOOK because they see from 
year-to-year that it is undergoing con- 
stant revision to keep it authoritative and 


up-to-date. 


Here’s why the HANDBOOK 
Sells Better for You: 


@ IT’S A REFERENCE MANUAL — When opero- 
tors seek solutions to definite problems they 
see your advertisement or catalog file in the 
editorial section that deals with the same sub- 
ject. 


@ IT’S A BUYING GUIDE — The Buyers’ Guide 
section is referred to as a routine matter by 
those in the market for supplies and equipment. 


@ IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX — It identifies 
the manufacturer when only the trade name is 
known. 


@ IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX — Cross refer- 
ence to your catalog, insert or advertisement 
increases sales effectiveness. 


@ REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS— 
Distribution of the HANDBOOK is concentrated 
so that almost every copy is placed in the 
hands of a man who either specifies or buys, 
or both. 


Delivers your products story 
all year at ONE low cost 


SPORE VO FL ARISE ® 


Place Your Sales Story in the Editorial Section that Deals 
with Your Product 


1. MINERAL RECOVERY—Removal of overburden, 
excavating and loading, dredging and hydraulick- 
ing, drilling, blasting, intraplant transportotion. 


2. MINERAL PREPARATION—Crushing, grinding, 
and separating; screening classifying and washing; 
burning, cooling, drying and hydrating; dust 
collection. 

3. MATERIAL HANDLING AND STORAGE—Con- 
veying and elevating, open storage and reclama- 
tion, packing and loading for shipment, closed 
storage. 


4. POWER AND TRANSMISSION—Electrical equip- 
ment, internal combustion engines, power trans- 
mission equipment. 


5. GENERAL INDUSTRY INFORMATION — Plant 
design, portable aggregates plants, premixed 
bituminous aggregates, pumps, welding end hard- 
facing, lubrication, maintenance, safety. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS—Annual statistics of industry. 
List of trade and technical organizations, trade 
names of equipment, index of equipment and 
Buyers’ Guide. 


Modern Format especially suited for Prefiled Catalogs and Inserts 


Your inserts or catalog file gets better visibility in the HANDBOOK. Makes it easier for buyers to get 
complete information about your products. Reduces your selling cost. Compare the cost of distributing 
your catalogs individually against having it prefiled in the HANDBOOK. Your inserts, catalogs, or 
your full page display advertisements are correctly classified in each editorial section that deals with 


the use of your products. 


Put the HANDBOOK on your 1957 schedule now 


PIT and QUARRY HANDBOOK 


and PREFILED CATALOG 


431 South Dearborn Street 
PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK + 


PIT AND QUARRY « 
CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 


© Chicago 5, Illinois 


CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk... 


= On page 48, you'll find a par- 
ticularly interesting report on a 
subject which has been gaining a lot 
of attention lately. IM asked a group 
of executives of industrial adver- 
tising agencies about their role in 
marketing research. The answers 
were very interesting and varied. 

One point stands out, however. 
Marketing research is growing in 
importance and most agencies are 
very much concerned about it. 

We were particularly interested 
in what some of the agencies have 
done about it. Here are a few ex- 
amples: 


® Robert D. Towne, president of 
W. L. Towne Advertising: “A cou- 
ple of years ago we painted a second 
name on our front door. You might 
say we had to do it. The name was 
‘Towne Research Organization.’ 

“The trend was clear. More and 
more marketing executives .. . yes, 
in industrial companies . . . learned 
how to use [research] profitably. 
Though we had been leading pro- 
ponents of the ‘hit-the-road’ meth- 
od for 20 years, we gradually found 
our research efforts becoming more 
and more complex. We simply de- 
cided to document the trend sooner 
rather than later.” 


@ Richard H. Brady, president of 
The Brady Co.: “So that we can 
perform this function for our cli- 
ents, we created Facts and Figures 
Research Associates. This facility, 
in operation for several years, has 
conducted over 40 studies. They 
have ranged from relatively simple 
mail surveys to determine trade 
paper. reading preferences to rather 
complex personal interviews to rate 
dealer performance.” 


© Henry C. Silldorff, chairman of 
the board, G. M. Basford Co.: 
“We've been engaged in marketing 
research and marketing counseling 
for 20 years, so this obviously is not 


a new area for agencies. However, 
until quite recently, only a few of 
our clients were interested in such 
work and, as a matter of fact, much 
of our work came from companies 
who were not our advertising cli- 
ents. This is changing. More and 
more, our advertising clients are 
looking to us for help. Two years 
ago, we put this work under one of 
our vice presidents, John W. De- 
Wolf. 

“Today, the only thing that is 
limiting the amount of work we are 
doing in this area is our own staff's 
time to work out details on projects. 
Marketing research has, in fact, be- 
come an important part of our ac- 
tivities.” 

In view of these comments, it was 
interesting to refer back to a survey 
on agency collateral services which 
IM conducted about a year ago (see 
“What's happening to creative serv- 
ices,’ July 1956 IM). Among the 
facts turned up in answers from 
approximately 100 industrial adver- 
tising agencies was that 37% had 
one or more persons spending at 
least half of their time specifically 
on marketing research. 


= One of the most popular subjects 
among IM readers will get special 
attention next month. We have lined 
up several special articles on the 
always interesting subject of trade 
show exhibits. 

Leading off the section will be a 
series of reports from our readers 
on what they have done to attract 
more prospects to their exhibits. 
The reports will come from entries 
submitted for our most recent 
“Barnstorming with Brainstorming” 
contest, which drew an outstanding 
collection of highly effective ideas. 
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Only active buyers — 

Your best prospects 

— receive Franchise-Paid 
Circulation Publications 

M@ Every reader of Franchise-Paid 
Circulation magazines is hand-picked 
by the salesmen of leading distri- 
butors throughout the country. They 
know which men in which plants 
must be sold on your product. 












Subscriptions to Franchise-Paid Circu- 
lation publications are paid for — by 
@ leading distributor in every market. 
And because a distributor pays for 
every subscription, he constantly 
checks his list to be sure it is fresh. 


















Franchise-Paid 
Circulation 
Publications produce 
more sales results 
for advertisers 


Your sales message is delivered to 


















known readers and active buyers who 
want to be sold. Thousands of top 
quality sales leads—business builders 
are developed for advertisers by each 
issue of Franchise-Paid Circulation 
Publications. 
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TRADEMARK 


.usership 


the step beyond readership 


Usership is the step beyond readership. It’s a force so powerful 
...80O rare...it is creating a brand new measurement of a 
magazine’s ability to do a job. STEEL has Usership because its 
editorial content is geared directly to the needs of a certain kind 
of reader ...a more alert, progressive reader with the power to 
make things happen. STEEL’s editorial content, by keeping faith 
with this type of executive, has developed a close relationship 
with him. He has come to depend on what STEEL says. He uses 
STEEL to spark metalworking’s forward moves. For instance: 
advanced management methods in STEEL’s famous “Program 
for Management”’ were picked up and used by over 1500 progres- 
sive companies throughout metalworking. Usership works for ad- 
vertisers, too. That is why more advertisers to metalworking are 
placing more advertising in STEEL than in any other magazine. 





usership is the strength of GXX3a3) 
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Announcing—a two-phase program of development 
pacing the fabulous food industries 


food business 


FOR MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS 





Food Processing, Food Business . . . these 2 specialized 
magazines give effective coverage of “hoth” sides of 
the gigantic food and grocery industries. It takes two... 


... for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising-distributing. 


Foop Processinc gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
growing-processing-packaging (for safe delivery) and to 


their close associates. 


Foop Business gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
the SALES SIDE of our gigantic food and grocery 
industries—to aid them and their close associates with 
their unique problems of administration-packaging-sell- 
ing-advertising-distributing. 


“Jack-of-all-Trades” is “Master-of-None” 


Never did this truism apply more accurately than in 


the area of magazines serving what is loosely called 
‘the food field.” 

For “the food field’”’ is complication itself. . . including 
not only the manufacturers-processors-packers, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of companies and institutions carrying 
on the commercial operations of final distribution of food 
and grocery products...the preparation and serving 
of food to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 


school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the 
complex, diversified “‘food field.” 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food and 
grocery industries themselves . . . forgetting the commer- 
cial side of “the food field.” It takes two highly-specialized 
magazines to give specialized editorial service, specialized 
circulation coverage ...and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS deliver values 
never before known in advertising to the food industries 
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No 
0 


ver 60,000 Circulation 


... keeping pace with the dramatic changes 
and spectacular growth of the GIANT FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Dramatic Changes? Spectacular Growth? Take a look... 


U. S. population, from 132,000,000 in 1940 has jumped 
to 168,000,000 today—is growing at the rate of 2,800,000 
every year . . . anew, bustling city comparable to Detroit 


—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation has shifted to food processing 


plants.. .“‘maid service in packages” skyrockets $$$ values. 


Food Processing’s 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to— 


35,000 circulation as of July °57 issue 
and 
39,000 circulation as of January °58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July "57 Effective Jan. '58 


12 pages . . . $635 per page . . . $695 per page 


9 pages... 650 per page... 710 per page 


665 per page . . . 725 per.page 


700 per page... 


6 pages... 


3 pages... 760 per page 


No more “counter men” at point of purchase... “self 
service” has revolutionized all marketing, merchandising 


and selling. 


More and better technical processing men... more and 
better marketing-sales executives . . . on both sides of the 


FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


Food Business’ 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to — 


18,000 circulation as of July °57 issue 
and 
21,000 circulation as of January °58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July '57 Effective Jan. "58 


12 pages . . . $460 per page . . . $500 per page 


9 pages... 470 per page. 510 per page 


6 pages... 480 per page . 520 per page 


3 pages... SOO perpage... 540 per page 


May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous food industries? 
Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS give “both sides” ? 


Your request will be welcomed. 





Putman Publishing Company 

Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Louis 

Western Representative: Bob Wettstein —Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 


Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business / Chemical Processing/Industry Power 
“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” {ip 


April 1957 /'9 











IN SYSTEMS DESIGN 


It takes electrical engineering 


Around the world in eighty days . . . forty-two hours . . . ninety minutes—as 
man’s powers grow, space is shrinking! The wildest visions of a Verne have been 
outpaced by today’s plans for a ninety-minute earth-circling satellite. 

What does it take to launch the new Age of Space? Components, naturally —and 


there’s a raft of remarkable new ones, gyros, gimbal actuators, servos, spin 
motors, ground controls, guidance systems... 


But more than components, it takes creativity: the kind of brilliant scientific 
thinking that visualizes parts in terms of a functioning whole—a system. 





Launching at Cape Canaveral of Vanguard Test Vehicle 
Zero, a Viking rocket. The mission of Project Vanguard 
is to place a satellite in an orbit around the earth 


IN THE WHOLE 
ELECTRICAL FIELD 








It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 








to put electricity to work 


You'll find this creative imagination in every branch of the electrical-electronic 
field, revolutionizing the world around us: automating giant factories . . . planning 
push-button homes. . . designing atomic power systems . . . freeing man from the 
drudgery and monotony that once seemed the inevitable price of industrialization. 


There’s only one magazine that reaches into every part of the growing electrical- Your advertising in ELECTRICAL 
electronic market, from atomics to appliances, construction to communications, ENGINEERING will reach 55,000 
and that’s ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. It’s the only horizontal magazine in the electrical engineers . . . the men 
field! ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING sells more because more engineers read it—more who make up the expanding elec- 
than any utility magazine, more than any design magazine. trical-electronic market. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest 
circulation in the electrical-electronic field 


... larger than any utility magazine 


MAGAZINE D 


6,000 12,000 18,000 24,000 30,000 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 











PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
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7 D 33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











Specialized Editorial Approach 
Assures Greater Readership... 


Companies selling to the three big basic markets in the PIPE LINE INDUSTRY is specialized for the Trans- 
portation Division. Here is monthly, specialized coverage 
of a growing market that anticipates capital expenditures 
of $1.3 billion this year. Directed to the working problems 
of top buying power men, Pipe Line INDUsTRY has 5,242* 






petroleum industry now can buy almost 50,000 circulation 






in one potent package—an exclusive plan that enables you 





to specialize your sales message to each market. 











Each of the three great divisions of the oil industry subscribers, 91% of whom are engaged directly in pipe 
offers a billion dollar annual market for equipment and line operations. 
services. And the ae hats in — saidostan are a acne PETROLEUM REFINER is specialized for the Refining- 
ists, rarely extending their purchasing authority past their Processing Division. As progressive as the huge industry 
own division. With its “GPC Group,” Gulf Publishing offers it serves, PETROLEUM REFINER has been the leading spe- 
the three leading specialized monthly papers to provide cialized refining paper for 35 years. Of the 18,580* paid 
maximum impact at minimum cost: subscribers, 83% are engaged directly in the processing 






industries. It is a monthly engineering-operating publication, 
WORLD OIL is specialized for the Drilling-Produc- the work jook of the tenlees. 
ing Division. It covers the men-who-buy with a balanced 







Taken together or individually, the three Gulf Publish- 
ing Company publications offer your best advertising buy 
to reach one, two or all three divisions of the oil industry. 





offering of exploration, drilling and production job-help 
articles. Of WorLp OIL’s 24,017* paid subscribers, 74% 





are directly engaged in drilling-producing activities. Typical 
of the publication’s solid growth was the 11% gain in “GPC” is a symbol to remember. It stands for Greater 
Petroleum Coverage by Gulf Publishing Company. 









circulation during 1956. 







47,800 Paid Circulation with GPC 















reater P 
Greater Petroleum Coverage HORIZONTAL IMPACT WITH VERTICAL COVERAGE 
47,839 With Gulf’s Greater Petroleum Coverage you get the impact of all-industry hori- 
zontal coverage with the effectiveness of vertical, specialized circulation. Combina- 
42,236 tion rates enable you to buy one, two or all three papers at a low rate per thousand. 
35,384 Same plate can be placed in all three, or different specialized copy may be used. 






For Greater Petroleum Coverage 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
0s aise _ World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 









Excellent reception of specialized editorial 












approach is shown by steady growth of 35% from ¢ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, * Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, 
1953 to 1957 in total circulation of three Gulf ae a 250 Park A ses ray A Ent Bid 

: : aes a * New Yor , ark Avenue, * Tulsa (3), nterprise Bidg., 
Publishing Company publications YUkon 6-6558 CHerry 2.9211 

© Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, ¢ Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bidg., 

*Total circulation figures for each publication taken WAbash 2-9330 Riverside 7-7344 
from Paragraph 3, December 31, 1956 ABC statement e Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., 
for o Huntington Park, LUdiow 7-1219 
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A GROWING INDUSTRY 





Pipe Line Market 
Offers Increasing 
Sales Opportunity 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Pipe line con- 
struction in the United States should 
continue its high level of activity for 
the rest of this year. An estimated 
16,850 miles of new line is forecast by 
Pipe LINE INDustTRY, a Gulf Publishing 
Company publication. 


Huge U. S. Capital Expenditures. 
Heavy U. S. pipe line expansion has 
necessitated vast capital expenditures 
during recent years. Total mileage in 
this country now exceeds 400,000 with 
construction in the last five years rang- 
ing from 12,600 miles to 17,000 miles 
annually. Annual capital expenditures 
have ranged from $600 million to $1.3 
billion since 1950. 


Horsepower installed in 1956 was 
estimated at 588,680 by the Pipe LINE 
INDUSTRY staff, with a prediction of 
555,790 for 1957. Of this 1956 figure, 
512,745 horsepower was furnished by 
compressors, the remainder from pump- 
ing units. 

New Trends and Developments. 
Automation is receiving top attention 
from pipe line men. Remotely con- 
trolled crude pumping and gas com- 
pressor stations are well beyond the 
test stage. Automatic custody transfer 
of crude oil from producer to pipe line 
is becoming an important part of pipe 
line operations. 

Pipe protection is seeing some 
new developments. New weight coatings 
combining proved materials plus heavy 
aggregates are now being field tested. 
Tape coatings made of several plastic 
materials are being applied with success. 
Paint-on coatings embodying conven- 
tional materials modified with new 
epoxy resins are being watched closely 
in early field applications. 


Canadian Prospects Bright. Vast 
growth lies ahead for the pipe line 
business in Canada. Oil and gas pro- 
duction is increasing there each year. 
Greater pipe line capacity 1s needed for 
transportation to consuming centers. 
Construction has started on the world’s 
longest pipe line, a $378 million project 
that will stretch from Alberta to Eastern 
Canada. 


Increased pipe line construction is 
foreseen all over the world, in such 
areas as Western Europe, Bolivia, Chile, 
Venezuela, Kuwait, Iraq and Turkey. 


In the foreseeable future, it looks 
as if the pipe line market will continue 
to be a good one for manufacturers 
and service companies selling to this 
industry. 





Specialized for Pipe Line 
Men Who Buy and Specify 


The great Transportation Division of the oil and gas industry is one 

of the fastest growing industrial markets in America. The vast 

pipe line network, covering 400,000 miles, requires specialists to build, 
operate and maintain it. These men with purchasing authority are 


primarily concerned only with their own division of the industry. 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY is the engineering-operating work book of the 
pipe line business. It offers thorough, authenticated monthly coverage of 


construction, operations, maintenance and management in this field. 


Editorial content is carefully planned with industry men. Trends and 
new developments are evaluated to give readers what they need 
in the way of job-help material. This makes for intensive readership, 


which in turn transfers itself to the advertisements. 


Circulation has been climbing steadily. Today it is a shining 


reflection of the editorial quality of Pipe Line INpustRyY. Here is an 


4 


interested, specialized audience of 5,242*, 91% of whom are engaged 


directly in pipe line activities. 


Advertising value is evident in this specialized approach. 
Here your sales message is surrounded by an ideal editorial climate, 


specifically directed to pipe line men who buy. 


GREATER PIPE LINE COVERAGE in Pipe LINE INpDUsTRY reaches the men who make 
this market. Investigate it before you buy. 


For Greater Pipe Line Coverage 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


*From Paragraph 3, December 31, 1956 ABC statement. 


WRITE TODAY for facts, figures and sales tips you can use to sell this industry. 











ENGINEER IS A MEDICINE MAN 


...he, too, “changes his face” according to his function... production or processing, management, maintenance, 
design and construction, research and development... the all powerful, multiple buying influence of CPI* 


Catch up with the busy chemical engineer in the *Chemical Process Indus- 
tries, and you'll find him wearing many masks, functioning under several 
different labels. Perhaps he’s a Field Engineer trying to iron the “bugs” out 
of a new giant process plant. Or he might be a Process Engineer, concerned 
with product quality and operating efficiency. Or a Technical Director, Plant 
Manager, Maintenance Engineer... 


This is why, no matter where he fits in the CPI spectrum, pilot plant to front 
office, the chemical engineer is your single most important sales target. You 
can have him on your side if you'll just bear in mind these three basic facts: 


1. All CPI buying begins with him. No new equipment, materials or supplies 
get into the plant except at his instigation. 

2. He recommends and specifies at every stage in the buying procedure. 

3. His primary source of product information, and of brand preference, has 
always been CHEMICAL ENGINEERING—the 3-to-1 choice among chemical engi- 
neers in all functions. 


No Johnny-come-lately, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING has been the basic building 
block of successful CPI sales for more than half-a-century—just as its edi- 
torial pages have been a post-graduate course for chemical engineers in all 
functions, And as the industry grows ever larger and more complex, as the 
influence of the chemical engineer grows daily more pervasive, the domi- 
nance of CHEMICAL ENGINEERING as the industry’s primary marketplace 
grows ever more valuable to you. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN TECHNICAL SERVICE... 

Bill Gravlee, an operations analysis man at Esso Standard Oil’s Baton 
Rouge plant, writes “Editorially, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING forms a sort of 
post graduate course for me. I enjoy the ads and information received 
through Reader Service, too. They keep me up to date on what’s avail- 
able to help me solve on-the-job problems.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT... 

A key man in all buying decisions involving material or equipment is 
George Weber, Plant Manager of Stauffer Chemical’s Brooklyn piant, 
who tells us, “CHEMICAL ENGINEERING keeps me fully informed on new 
products, new technology and engineering techniques. Nowhere else 
can I get such a wealth of the information I need.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CONSULTANT... 

The influence of an independent engineering consultant like James J. 
Flynn of Philadelphia is felt in many plants during critical, decision- 
forming moments. He says, “To solve the wide range of problems a con- 
sultant meets, he needs the kind of up-to-the-minute technical informa- 
tion CHEMICAL ENGINEERING furnishes.” 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


...to sell the engineer, whatever his function 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 W.42nd STREET NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 





Best Seller in Deepest Africa 


In the depths of the Belgian Congo lies the great Union 
Miniere du Haute Katanga—subject of an exclusive on-the- 
spot story featured in these recent issues. This largest pro- 
ducer of cobalt in the world also a major producer of 
copper, uranium and other metals—uses mostly American 


mining and metallurgical machinery, equipment and supplies 


Where do manufacturers of such products advertise? Largely 
in these Miller Freeman companion publications World 
Mining (export) & Mining World (domestic). 


For complete Mine Market information write to 


Why are these publications judged best sellers internation- 
ally by mining advertisers ? Because they rank as best sellers 
with the world’s most important mining operations. That's 
why, for example, more than twice as many foreign mining 
executives read World Mining than any other mining publi- 
cation. They rely on World Mining and Mining World for 
authoritative reporting and penetrating analysis of signifi- 
cant events and methods from the world over. They know 
that what affects mining in one area affects it everywhere 
and buy accordingly 


Mining World, 500 Howard Street, San Francisco 5. 


Constructively serving industry since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Executive Office: 500 Howard Street 
SEATTLE - PORTLAND, ORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


California 
VANCOUVER, B. C 


San Francisco 5 
LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 


WORLD MINING / MINING WORLD 


\\double-barreled coverage of world-wide mining 





for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman office 
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business publication 
editorial talent 


ever assembled... 





~ business publication 
editorial talent 


ever assembled... 





in one place / at one time / for one publication 
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L-TIME EDITORS WITH MORE THAN 


Journalism Experience - the Largest 


This is the editorial staff that makes it profitable for 











in one place he at one time J for one publication 
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Editorial Staff of Any Business Publicat 
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Readers and Advertisers alike to concentrate in The Journal 
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Journal Editors 
At a Full-Day 
Clinic in Tulsa 
Conducted by 
Robert Gunning, 
Consultant to 

The Journal and a 
Recognized Expert 
On Business and 
Technical Writing 


J. 0. Scott, Dist. Editor; Ed McGhee, Dist. 
Editor; Robert Gunning; Earl Seaton, Oil & 
Gas Equipment Editor: William T. Smith, 
Dist. Editor; Gerald L. Farrar, Eng. Editor. 


THE OIL ann GAS JOURNAL 










Robert J. Enright, Dist. Editor; Joe Reilly, 
Dist. Editor ;.Ed McGhee, Dist. Editor; Larry 
Resen, Dist. Editor. 
















a” 


Jdhn P. O'Donnell, Dist. Editor; Lynn M. 
Nichols, Pres. Editor; George H. Weber, 
Ref. Editor; C. 0. Willson, Cons. Editor. 


Bertram F. Linz, Dist. Editor;. Carl J 
Lawrence, Assistant News Editor, and 
Kenneth B. Barnes, Editor. 


Joe Reilly, Dist. Editor; William T. Smith, 
Dist. Editor; D. H. Stormont, Dist. Editor. 


Dr. Frank J. Gardner, Expl. Editor; W. A. 
Bachman, Dist. Editor; R. J. Enright, Dist. 
Editor; G. T: Kinney, Asst. Pipeline Editor. 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














How to multiply your sales to the railroads 


Listen, you sellers to the railroads! Your competitors are 
going all-out to grab off a bigger slice of business here in 
this recharged, $4.5 billion-a-year buying market. What 
are you doing about it? 


Are you investing sales effort where you'll get highest 
productivity? Are you putting ad dollars where your best 
customers and prospects will get to know and buy your 
products? Are you reaching and selling all levels of rail- 
road management...week-in and week-out all during the 
year...in the only newsmagazine in the market? Are 
you advertising in RAILWAY AGE? 


Yes, RaAtiLway AGE! You couldn't find a better, faster 


way to beef-up your RR orders...this is the one business 
paper read and respected by all the men who run the 
railroads. 90% of major articles are either firsts or exclu- 
sives. It carries twice as many editorial pages, a quarter 
more ad volume than the second magazine. It’s the only 
newsweekly in the field...the only horizontal railroad 
book with paid-audited circulation. 


Multiply your sales to the railroads? RAILWAY AGE has 
been giving suppliers a boost in this department for over 
a century. And right now, with the industry’s greatest 
growth era in the making, it’s more vital to you than ever. 
Buy it... RAILWAY AGE! 


Talk business to railroad management in... RAILWAY AGE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. (ABC-ABP) 


The Industry's Only Newsweekly 





*REPORTING ADVERTISING SPACE SALES 
TO THE BOOMING CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


28,912 PAGES, 








W These figures compiled from report 
on “Advertising Volume in Busi- 
ness Papers’, appearing in the Jan- 
uary 1957 issue of Industrial Mar- 
keting. . . . A further comparison 
from the same source shows that the 
six leading national publications serv- 
ing the heavy construction field re- 
corded a total of 12,651 pages of ad- 
vertising . . . The six leading ACP 
regionals placed a total of 16,491 
pages of paid advertising. 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY 


Roanoke, Va. Little Rock, Ark. 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN CONSTRUCTIONEER 


Minneapolis, Minn. South Orange, N. J. 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST DIXIE CONTRACTOR 


Indianapolis, Ind. Atlanta, Ga. 
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TO BE EXACT... 






PUBLICATIONS 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR & BUILDER 
MIDWEST CONTRACTOR 


..- No one is overly impressed by a statement of space sales and it 
is a difficult matter to determine what such a statement means... 
We’re simply saying that when close-fisted industrial advertisers 
buy a total of 28,912 pages of advertising in the 15 member pub- 
lications of Associated Construction Publications that there must 
be a lot of good and basically sound reasoning behind those inser- 
tion orders. 

. .» Remember that not a single member of ACP is a national pub- 
lication. Each of the 15 members covers a territory consisting of 
one or more states — but they cover their respective areas thor- 
oughly and completely . . . Editorial material is local — material 
that will hold maximum interest for readers. These local stories 
and local photos help to develop maximum interest for advertis- 
ing messages... 28,912 pages of them in’56! 


. .. In construction, all buying is local. Machines, supplies and 
services are bought where the jobs are in progress by the people 
on the job . . . That’s why the tremendous coverage of the ACP 
group plus the depth of that coverage offers the best possible 
marketplace to advertisers selling the construction industry .. . 
ACP offers more, delivers more — lets you blanket the country or 
select a specific area according to your marketing plans... That’s 
why advertisers placed 28,912 pages with us in 1956! 





NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION SOUTHWEST BUILDER & CONTRACTOR 


Lexington, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 

PACIFIC BUILDER & ENGINEER TEXAS CONTRACTOR 

Seattle, Wash. Dallas, Texas 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION WESTERN BUILDER 








GEORGE C. STEWART, 


Denver, Colo. Milwaukee, Wis. 














SECRETARY © 6 SOUTH ORANGE AVE. © SOUTH ORANGE, N J. 


DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES ° 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ow to break 


‘confusion 


and sell more 


e circulation statistics a yardstick of readership? If not, 


how is it possible to count readers? How do I 


select a publication where my ad will get the best attention?“ 


There’s confusion in publication statistics. 

There’s talk about readers, but statistics often seem 
to deal only with receivers or “‘coverage.”’ 

THIS RAISES A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION: Are re- 
ceivers necessarily readers? The answer is: No, of 
course not. You as an advertiser need to know 
which publication has the most readers among the 
particular people you have to sell. Is there no easy 
way to find all this out? 

The number and distribution of subscribers is some 
indication ... but some publications don’t offer data 
on subscribers, only on receivers. 

MAY WE MAKE A SUGGESTION? A very simple one? 
But perhaps a very useful one? Ask a large number 
of your own customers and prospects what they 
read. Nothing represents your sales target so well 
as your own customer and prospect list, isn’t that 
right? And ask them, too, which publication they 
prefer or find most useful. Readers are more likely 
to see your ad in the publication they prefer and 
read most faithfully. And the buyer in the mill has 
more confidence in an ad he sees in a publication 


that he leans on consistently for help in his work. 


arketing 


WE'LL GLADLY HELP YOU TO DO BOTH—find out what 
your customers and prospects read and which pub- 
lication they prefer. The process is simple and very 
inexpensive—and very conclusive. 

Let us send you up to 1,500 double post cards, like 
the one illustrated in column to right, at no charge. 
Each will be completely multigraphed except for 
one thing—the name and address of one of your 
customers or prospects. You’ll have to fill that in— 
fill in each card with a different name from your 
regular list. But that’s all—we’ll multigraph your 
return address on the cards before we send them to 
you. Just fill in the names and addresses and drop 
in the mail. You won’t even have to pay postage. 
Of course you will have to go to the trouble of tabu- 
lating the returns. And we must be privileged to 
see the results and to use them in our general sales 
work. And your list must be truly representative of 
your market in the textile-manufacturing industry. 
But that’s it—we have no other requirements. 

A number of advertisers have already used these 
cards or similar test methods. Some of the recent 


results are shown on the panel to right. 





e 
barrier”... 


textile men 


Please write immediately about 
making your own reader prefer- 
ence study to Research Director... 


“Se 





Textil) O) 


A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





GET THE OPINION THAT REALLY COUNTS... 
THAT OF YOUR OWN CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #1 


... by a manufacturer of spinning and other textile 
machinery 


Mail questionnaire to every fourth name on company 
list. Mailing—1,450. Return—17.9%. 


“Please circle the ONE publication that is 
Most Useful to you:” 

TEXTILE WORLD 75 circles 
Publication B 36 circles 
Publication F 17 circles 
Publication C . 9 circles 
Publication D 7 circles 
Publication G 6 circles 
Publication E 2 circles 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #2 


... by a manufacturer of warp-preparation equip- 
ment 


Mail questionnaire sent to 133 personnel of 114 cus- 
tomers on manufacturer’s own list. Return—33.15%. 


“Which ONE publication do you find Most 
Helpful?” 

TEXTILE WORLD . 12 mentions 
Publication B 8 mentions 
Publication F ... 6 mentions 
Publication C .................. 4 mentions 
Publication G 2 mentions 
Publication E 1 mention 
Publication D 1 mention 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #3 


... by a manufacturer of supplies for spinning and 
weaving mills and of power transmission equip- 
ment 


Mail questionnaire to all names on company list—2,137 
in all. Return—12%. 


“Please list the ONE trade publication you 
find Most Useful in your job:” 

TEXTILE WORLD 79 exclusives 
Publication B 51 exclusives 
Publication C 15 exclusives 
Publication D 13 exclusives 
Publication F 9 exclusives 
Publication E 4 exclusives 
Publication G 3 exclusives 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #4 


... by a wet-processing equipment manufacturer 
Letter to a list of 958 of his own customers and pros- 
pects. Return—29.9%. 


“Please circle the ONE magazine Most Use- 
ful in your job:” 

TEXTILE WORLD 69 circles 
Publication C 37 circles 
Publication E 13 circles 
Publication H 12 circles 
Publication B 9 circles 








IT HAPPENS ALL THE TIME 
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Pvt. gets major attention they know they'll reach that great governing body in 


; American industry ... the top executives who “okay” 
Hector is back — unscathed but as decorated as a ; My. ; 
: ; i ; buying as well as the technicians and supervisors who 
legion hall! He no sooner got a polished boot in the - . sin 
‘ recommend it. In fact, the Post reaches 30% more 
door of his old company when the whole crew stopped ' : 
: people in business and industry than the 3 leading 
to cheer the one-man parade. , , wa? 
news and business magazines combined! 
If a parts salesman could capture as many people 
as Hector did, his daily battles would be child’s play. 


But that’s the kind of campaign only advertising can eee Satmaney Byening America 


wage and win! And for top impact. readership = 
age... ! | pact, ree shiy te reads 


and receptiveness in advertising, industrial leaders 
A CURTIS MAGAZINE the Post 


look to The Saturday Evening Post! With the Post 
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it’s an engineer ’s 
world... - 


Time was when it was considered great sport 
to purposely let an oil well “blow in” — erupt 
great geysers of oil, mud, drilling tools — raise 
hell in general. Too often the punch line to 
this “fun in the field” was sudden disaster. 


Today, quoting Mr. Tom Gaines, Chief Pe- 
troleum Engineer, Texaco Exploration Com- 
pany, and author of “Blowout Prevention” 
(from February’s Drilling & Producing Edition 
of The Petroleum Engineer) — “Blowouts are 
accidents .. .” a safe drilling plan executed by 
trained drilling personnel using adequate equip- 
ment (blowout preventers, mud, safety devices, 
etc.) can prevent most blowouts. 


Mr. Gaines and his fine “how-to” article prove 
a point. What was once a happy-go-lucky prac- 
tice is now one of many highly technical phases 
in a contractor or major company drilling pro- 
gram, executed in an engineered atmosphere. 


Who specifies the type, size, and brand of 
massive, multi-valve blow-out preventers? Who 
selects the intricate mud-mixing systems and 
recommends the choice of delicately processed 
mud materials? Not the chairman of the board, 
not the oil investor, not the roustabout. Pur- 
chasing responsibility for services and equip- 
ment lies with the same man who is responsible 
for their operational success. 


And there are 14,439 engineering-operating 
specialists* subscribing to the vertical editorial 
content of our Drilling and Producing Edition 
—plus another 3,919* who want this same 
technical information plus the all-industry ap- 
proach of our Management Edition. Your ad 
reaches both audiences in a single, twin-pow- 
ered package — one plate, one rate! 


*Primarily engineers, superintendents, and 
foremen. 


When you buy space in either The PE’s Drilling 
and Producing Edition, The Refining Engineer, or 
The Pipeline Engineer (for readers who want spe- 
cialized editorial) the same ad automatically ap- 
pears in The PE’s Management Edition (for readers 
who have requested integrated editorial). 


ONLY H SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: A’ . WALLACE, MURRAY HILL 6.7232; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7.6883; 
LOS ANGE JA 6-263]; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1.0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, 57-6806 
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AUTOMATION is 


Shrewd Sales and Advertising 
to Double Production Per Salesman 


Just as ingenious tools increase 
production per man in the plant, 
they will increase production per 
man in the field. You may get some 
of the best ideas you have ever had 
in the Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit 
offered free on the opposite page. 


What is a Slide-Chart? 


A slide-chart is a simple device— 
precision-manufactured from paper 
or plastic—that puts product facts 
at the fingertips of users, prospects, 
and salesmen. In one move of a slide 
or turn of a disc, your slide-chart 
can select equipment, solve mathe- 


matical or engineering problems, tell 
a sales story graphically. 

Custom-designed to fit your sales 
program, your Perrygraf Slide Chart 
is true automation in selling. It can 
increase the production of your sales 
force, in at least 6 ways: 

By building a cream prospect list. 
20% of the units in any market rep- 
resent 80% of the buying. A list of 
such prospects will enable you to 
focus selling and advertising where 
it will be more effective. Such a list 
can be built in a few weeks’ time, 
for a few cents per name by offering 
a slide-chart (in mailings and publi- 





General Motors 
Chevrolet 
Oldsmobile 
Frigidaire 
Delco 
Hyatt 

Ford Motor Co. 
Mercury 
Lincoln 


Chrysler 
DeSoto 
Plymouth 
Airtemp 
Armstrong Cork 
Goodrich 
Goodyear 
Firestone 
Prudential 
Hartford Accident 


Square D 

Allied Radio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Bendix 
Philadelphia Gas 
Vickers 

Stewart Warner 
Electrovox 
Gabriel 

Fuller Brush 
Railway Express 
Chicago Sun Times 
Thor 

Rockwell Mfg. 
Servel 

Line Material 
Crosby Gage 
Electrovoice 
Sprague Electric 
Chicago Screw 
Electric Autolite 
Excello 

Lake Chemical 
Monarch Mfg. 
United States Steel 





Chrysler Corporation 


Minneapolis Honeywell 


A Few of the Many Hundreds 
of Perrygraf Repeat-Order Customers 


Bethlehem Steel 
Rebublic Steel 
Jones & Laughlin 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
Masonite 
Caterpillar 
Anaconda 
Hotpoint 

Swift 

Armour 

Timken 

Crane 

Roebling 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Owens Corning Glass 


Motorola 
Business Week 
Cincinnati Milling 
Douglas Aircraft 
United Airlines 
American Airlines 
TWA 

Pan American 
North American 
LeTourneau 
Shartle Bros. 
Gleem Toothpaste 
Mutual Benefit 
Skelly Oil 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Yale & Towne 
Penton Publishing 
Ritter 

Axelson 

Seng Hardware 
Fashion Frocks 
Lewis Shephard 
Missouri Pacific 
Aircraft Marine 
Lincoln Electric 
Armco Steel 

CIT 

Avco-Crosley 
Hyman Seat Cover 





AT&T 

Standard Oil 
General Electric 
Westinghouse 
Zenith 

IBM 

Royal Typewriter 
Sperry 

Allis Chalmers 
Alcoa 

Munsingwear 

Wyeth Drug 

Pfizer 

Merck 

Mead Johnson 
Mallinckrodt 

Smith, Kline & French 
U. S. Gypsum 
Ralston Purina 
Hallicrafters 
International Harvester 
John Deere 

Sears Roebuck 
U.S. Rubber 

Borg Warner 
Western Union 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Barber Coleman 
Capper Farm Publishing 
National Underwriter 
Cities Service 
Combustion Engineering 
Disston Saw 

Ansco 

American Weekly 
Lennox Furnace 
Belden Mfg. 

Pratt & Whitney 
Ballantine 

Kearney & Trecker 
Union Bag 

Granite City Steel 
American Brass 

Bell Telephone 
Carpenter Steel 








cation ads) as bait for informative 
inquiries. By relating your slide- 
chart to your product, you get top 
appeal to prospects — with no “‘curi- 
osity” response. One manufacturer 
substituted the slide-chart approach 
and built a list in four weeks’ time 
that formerly required 100,000 per- 
sonal calls and ten years’ time. 


Give your salesmen a useful 
““door opener’”’ and “‘conversation 
piece’’—in response to inquiries, or 
on cold calls. 


Slide-charts inject your product— 
and necessary data—at the buying 
moment. You’|l get direct orders and 
requests for salesmen’s calls from 
prospects who have and use your 
slide-chart. 


Suggest related equipment along 
with the primary purchase. This in- 
creases the order—at no additional 
sales cost. 


By presenting your sales story 
graphically, a slide-chart can replace 
5000 words, and spread the story 
nationally in a few days. One equip- 


Slide-Chart Designing 
is a Job for Experts... 
Call on Perrygraf 


A slide-chart can inject a powerful 
punch into your whole sales and adver- 
tising program. But to be most effec- 
tive, it must be simple and easy to use. 
Operations must reduce to one or two 
simple movements of the fingers. 
Manufacturing craftsmanship must be 
accurate. 

That is why leaders in every field— 
many with large engineering staffs of 
their own—turn to Perrygraf for design 
and manufacture of slide-charts. 

Perrygraf Corporation, originators 
of slide-charts, has produced more than 
16,000 different designs, and holds more 
than 6,000 copyrights. 

You will be surprised at what a 
molehill can be made from a mountain 
of problems. And Perrygraf design will 
save you money, too. Just tell us what 
you would like your slide-chart to do, 
how you are handling the problem now, 
and about how many you might use. 
We will tell you promptly, at no obliga- 
tion, how it can be made, and what it 
would cost. 











ment manufacturer substituted a 
two-ounce slide-chart for a 500-lb. 
working model— made every sales- 
man an active demonstrator —and 
gave every prospect his own model 
for a dime a copy. 


Make expert salesmen out of 
order-takers — your own sales force, 
jobbers’ salesmen, retail sales peo- 
ple. Salesmen give prompt, accurate 
answers to questions...inspire con- 
fidence...often close sales before 
competition can respond to inquiry. 


Keep your product sold by 
showing customers how to use prod- 
uct correctly and get maximum 
value and satisfaction from their 
purchases. 


Can Automation increase sales 
efficiency and cut selling costs? The 
Perrygraf customers listed here 
answer that question emphatically 
YES. By using Perrygraf-designed- 
and-produced slide-charts to pro- 
vide fast, accurate answers to ques- 
tions, these companies sell more— 
and sell more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. The result is more sales 
per salesmen —at lower cost per sale. 


And you make an extra, direct 
saving with Perrygraf Slide-Charts! 
Slide-charts —simple, compact, eco- 
nomical—replace expensive data 
sheets, handbooks, and catalogs... 
at far, far lower cost. For example, 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts have re- 
placed 400-page manuals...350-lb. 
demonstration samples...and elab- 
orate catalogs —all at substantial 
savings. 


“Our Slide-Chart cost us less for 
10,000 copies than we’ve spent on 
many trade paper ads,” one enthu- 
siastic user reports. 


So get the facts about Perrygraf 
Slide-Charts. You'll enjoy the actual 
samples and case histories... the col- 
orful illustrated booklet. Write for 
your Perrygraf Idea Starter Kit to- 
day! 





PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
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Cutting Sales Costs, Too 


Executives Use Slide-Charts 


What IS a Slide Chart? A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the pull of a slide or the turn 
of a disc, gives information needed to specify your product. One simple operation 
selects the right item...solves essential engineering or mathematical problems... 
shows how your product operates. 


GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT SLIDE-CHARTS 
--- QUICKLY, EASILY AND FREE 
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You’re the expert on slide-charts... 
when you have this handy file folder, 
custom-assembled to fit your industry. 
Write for your free Idea Starter Kit— 
you'll get it by return mail. 








Founders of the slide-chart industry—over 6,000 copyrighted designs 
Dept. 1-47, 1503 Madison Street-—Maywood, Illinois—Fillmore 3-0233 
Dept. 1-47, 150 S. Barrington Avenue—Los Angeles 49, Calif., Granite 2-9541 


Boston, Ivanhoe 4-47z9 - Buffalo, Madison 6017 - Chicago, Fillmore 3-0233 - Cincinnati, Plaza 1-4218 - Cleveland, 
Academy 1-1199 - Detroit, Tuxedo 2-2472 - Kansas City, Victor 2-6580 - Minneapolis - Los Angeles, Granite 2-9541 
New York, Wisconsin 7-6906 - Philadelphia, Kingsly 6-3791 - Portland, Butler 9-5165 - St. Louis, Mission 5-4796 


San Francisco, Yukon 2-6641 - Seattle, Seneca 6056 


The Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit 
is loaded with ideas and informa- 
tion—all the facts and material you 
need to put slide-charts to work 
for your company. It’s colorful and 
interesting...and free. 


Actual samples and case histories 
in your field...simple how-to-plan 
form...colorful illustrated booklet 
on Slide-Chart design and use. 
Remember — Perrygraf, originator 
of slide-charts, handles your design 
needs from raw figures to finished 
job. Write for your FREE Slide- 
Chart Idea Starter Kit...today. 





PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Quick Facts for Stronger, 
Simpler Selling 
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Postage and mailing names are both pretty easy to come by. 


But it takes more... MUCH more... to get a magazine read. 


What then? One thing alone: EDITORIAL VALUE. And 
that’s why HP&AC goes all out to give a full measure of worth 
each issue to its subscribers — the engineers and contractors 
who purchase-control the industrial-large building market's 
vast product requirements. As a 100% paid (ABC) publica- 
tion, it simply must. 

Every issue puts our editorial staff to the test, for the fact 1s 
always there: Our product is for sale. 

So how does HP&AC stack up? It has the largest circulation 
and the only fully paid circulation in its field .. . more adver- 
tising by nearly 2 to | from more advertisers . .. more editorial 


pages by far. Enough said? 
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starts editors thinking about your compan 


Editors are busy people. They don’t always have 
time to get to press parties. But if you want to get 
your ideas across to them at their desks (and 
through them to the readers of more than half of 
all U. S. daily newspapers), there’s no better way 
than through regular corporate advertising in 
The New York Times. 

For editors all over the world — for the editors 
of more than half of all U. S. daily newspapers — 
The New York Times is must reading. They have 
great professional respect for it and for its 25 
Pulitzer awards. From it, they get information 
which they cannot get from any other single 


source—news they need about government, poli- 








tics, foreign problems, business, industry, finance. 

Your corporate advertising is information, too. 
Editors welcome it just as they welcome any in- 
formation which enables them to do a more 
knowledgeable job for their readers. That’s why 
it’s good judgment to publish it in The New York 
Times. Like no other medium, The Times reaches 
the men who influence the opinions of others. Let 
us tell you more about why your corporate adver- 
tising belongs in The New York Times, America’s 
most influential newspaper. 


Che New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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Interior of one of four interconnected containers, to house all 


nuclear systems equipment at Duquesne Light Co.'s Shippingport 


Plant. World's first atomic electric power plant is sched- 


(Penna.) 


‘ 
uled to go on line late fall 1957. Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie. 
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In the electric power industry... 


Is your product 
in the “big picture”? 


You're gunning for a better place in the Electric Power Industry “big 
picture” for 1957 — planning substantial increases in product recognition, 
acceptance, sales — a bigger share of that $4.8 billion to be spent for 
industry expansion. With a bang-up new. space campaign you're loaded 
for bear! You’re going to blow some large, profitable holes in the Indus- 
try market -- or are you? 


Aiming a program at “a market” is no more accurate than sighting in 
on Bucks County to hit a deer. Burn up enough ammo and you may get 
a hit, but it’s no way to keep your sales department well nourished. For 
we both know that you don’t sell to a market, you sell to people — and 
your advertising doesn’t talk to a market, it talks to readers. Now, if 
your problem is getting readers in the Electric Power Industry, why 
not consider a solution other ad managers have used successfully. The 
following reader preference scores from questionnaire mailings to their 
own customer/prospect lists, were developed by manufacturers of... 


12D equipment I cw 82% 


es Other publication 18% 


Wire and cable Se EW 60% Your Electrical World Dis- 


Other publication 20% trict Manager will be glad 
to discuss any of these 
Motor generators 86% studies with you—or to 


Other publication 14% help you plan your own. 


Lighting equipment [  &W 80% 


Other publication 20% 










. .. and we submit that you’re a lot more likely to find your customer or 
prospect reading the publication he prefers. 


In conclusion, if you just like to hear the advertising gun go off, how 
often you miss won’t bother you. But if it’s the reader you're after — if 


it’s the real meat of the market you’re hunting, your best weapon is still 


“The Electrical Industry’s 
Weekly Magazine” 
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MARCH 25, 1957 — VOL. 20, NO. 22 


AMERICAN 
AVIATION 


WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS 


Money pinch poses new problems for AF 


Can B-58 succeed B-52? What about the 
Navaho missile and the future of the chemical 


bomber? For analysis see Page 2 


How an airline pilot feels about the 707 
Sam Saint, contributing editor to this maga 
zine, gives his impressions of the onset of the 
jet age starting Page 30 


Eitel-McCullough turns to ceramics for tubes 


Here’s one manufacturer that is changing over 
entirely from glass as the answer to future de- 
mands on tubes. For story, see Page 41 


Flying night club boosts Cubana traffic 

Some skeptics t ht the airline was about 
on the ropes when it turned to new routine, 
but it's getting out of the red. See Page 57 


Today I flew into tomorrow 


Contents 


TRENDS, WASHINGTON, BUSINESS 
Airtrends 

Digest a 
Washington Trends 

Transport Trends 

Industry 


INDUSTRY ROUNDUP 

Budget pinch puts squeeze on AF, industry . 27 
Committee studies information czar proposal 29 
Airline pilot describes flight in 707 

Three top Russian designers: a picture feature 33 
AF defends its dealings with small business . 34 


ENGINEERING 
Free radicals: super fuels for a new era ... 36 
Sperry’s gyroscope for outer space 


ELECTRONICS 
Eimac: pioneer in ceramic tube-making ...-41 


TRANSPORT 


New frills help Cubana get out of red 
CAB launches probe of PAA finances 
Higher oil prices milk airline profits 

What U.S.-Mexico bilateral means 


DEPARTMENTS & FEATURES 
Personal View 

Letters .. 

Spotlight 

When & Where 

New Products 

West Coast Talk 
International Aviation 
Transport Commentary 
People 

Books 

Contracts 

Honors 

Facilities 

En Route ... 


PHOTO CREDITS 


U.S. Marine Corp, p. 10; Canadair, p. 10; U.S. 
Force, p. 27; Boeing, pp. 14, 27, 30; Douglas, p. 
33; Sperry, p. 38; Eitel-McCullough, pp. 
, 42; Sabena, p. 55; Cabana, p. 57; Frontier Air 
Lines, p. 80. 


54,500 Copies of This Issue Printed. 


Why did the airlines plunge into the jet age to the tune 


of more than a billion dollars? Sam Saint, veteran American Airlines pilot and contributing 
editor of AMERICAN AVIATION, found the answer when he was aboard the Boeing 707 jet 
transport from Seattle to Baltimore. In this issue, he gives a vivid description of the flight, 
his impressions of jet age travel and the answer to the billion-dollar question. See page 30. 
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‘“‘Stand back, please! It's the 
new AMERICAN /.VIATION! 


Have vou seen it? Read it?” 














HOW TO GET 


on-the-ground help 


m sel ling to For len Countries 





If you are already selling abroad but are not making substantial increases in sales, 
this message ts for you. 


Here zs the opportunity We believe we have a service that can provide effective help in developing your 


foreign markets and increasing your foreign sales volume and profits. 
g g g 


Through a successful world-wide organization, the International Division of The 

* Foreign trade is moving up fast. Sale Buchen Company provides on-the-ground help from advertising published in foreign 
volumes are rising Experienc ed export- 1 . ° lj 

countries; in the language of those countries and bearing the names of your dis- 

ers are stepping up their sales efforts. 


tributors there. 
Many new ones are entering the field. 


Fx sti »: ‘ 
cent How does it work? 


938 cd S. exported $497 millior — : = . 
* Ini the t exporcec _ The International Division of The Buchen Company operates through associates in 


worth of goods to Latin America. In 1955 ay : i ‘ 
> ' »2 countries. The se associates provide active cooperation with your distributors: vet, 

the value exceeds $3.3 billion—a six-fold = 

Sens your entire export program is controlled from your home office. Text and illustrations 

creas 

for your foreign advertisements are specially prepared here at home, yet produced 


* In the seven vears following World broad where produc tion costs are lower 
War II, the foreign investments of Ameri- : ; 

: Sinilinats . ee ee Such combination of home office control of all creative, media and accounting 
can naustry mcreasec onto a ast 
$24 billion activities with experience in each local foreign market ts necessary for greater effective- 
ness of vour fore ign sales operations, 
* Already the world’s largest importer, 

lige ' . , "19 

the U.S. is obliged to buy more and more Ts vt succe ssful ‘ 


raw materials from abroad. That means 
increased dollar balances abroad and stil Yes. These local programs in foreign markets have been so successful that budgets in 


more exports. many countries are being substantially increased by our clients in the foreign trade 
| g g 
field. These clients find that competent local help for their distributors is a powerful 


sales stimulant... provides a strong background of product acceptance among 





important buyers... and tells buyers where to go, locally, to get the products. 


A 


What does it cost? 


It doesn’t take a huge outlay to start an effective international advertising program. 
You can take a few markets at a time. Many of our clients started that way with their 
local foreign campaigns, And remember, the costs of doing business in foreign markets 
are surprisingly low. 

We invite you to discuss with us your future in the foreign field. Ask us to send a 


copy of our pamphlet “An Exceptional Service for Midwest Export Advertisers.” 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY ADVERTISING 


Int rnational Division, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


The Buchen Company’s network of associates covers the following countries: 
Argentina - Australia - Austria - Belgium (Belgian Congo) - Brazil - Ceylon - Chile - Colombia » Cuba 
Curacao + Denmark - Ecuador « Egypt « El Salvedor « England (British East Africa + British West Africa) 
Finland - France (Algeria - Cameroons + French Equatorial Africa - French West Africa * Morocco 
Tunisia) - Germany - Greece - Hong Kong - India - Indonesia - Iran - Iraq - Ireland - Israel 
Ntaly - Jamaica B.W.I. - Japan - Lebanon (Jordan - Syria) - Mexico - Mozambique - Netherlands 
New Zealand - Nicaragua - Norway * Pakistan « Peru + Philippines - Portugal - Puerto Rico - Singapore 
(Malaya - Thailand) - Spain - Sweden + Switzerland + Trinidad + Turkey + Union of South ‘Africa 
(Rhodesia) - Uruguay - Venezuela. 
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““TO MAKE THE BEST, 


BEGIN WITH THE BEST...THEN 


COOK WITH EXTRA CARE” 


This, the conscientious slogan of Campbell 
Soup ... where ‘quality control” has long 


been the cornerstone of a truly remarkable 
record of successful management . . . on the 
balance sheet, net sales tripled in ten years. 


What will it take to make a food manufac- 
turer successful in the next few years ahead? 


Superior quality? New products? Processing 
economies? Modernized plant? Smart pack- 
aging? Aggressive selling? Dynamic ad- 
vertising? 


Yes. Yes, what? All of these. And more. But 
spelled out in just two words. . .“enlightened 
management.” 


The case of Campbell is a classic. The record, 
eloquent. In ten years net sales up $300 
million. In just the past two years—$91 mil- 
lion, up 27% . Ratio of income (after taxes ) 
was 6.8% last fiscal year. Net income to net 
worth, same period—12.7%. 


How has Campbell management done it? 
Main factors: quality control, research and 


development, advanced engineering, capital 
investment, acquisition of other business, and 
upgrading of their products. 


Keep following this trail of enlightened man- 
agement on-the-job and what do you find? 
In Campbell’s record ten years, you find a 
spending of $85,435,044 for new plant and 
equipment . .. more than some entire indus- 
tries spend. And all of it financed out of 
earnings! 


Is Campbell’s unique? It is nor. You will find 
the same common denominator at General 
Foods, at General Mills, at Green Giant, at 
Pepsi Cola. Nor is it sheer size—for you'll 
also find it at Pepperidge Farm, at Atlanta’s 
progressive Lay Co., at Sara Lee Bakeries, 
and many modest enterprises. The common 
denominator ... we repeat, “enlightened 
management.” 


And just how does food management become “enlightened” ? 





Enlightened management is a 
state of mind, wide open for ideas and 


information with ‘profit potential” 


Markets are not statistics. Markets are men. 
Markets just don’t grow. Men make them 
grow. Markets don’t buy anything. Men do. 


The heart of the food manufacturing market 
is a certain group of men—enlightened man- 
agement—whose training, instincts, function, 
power, influence all combine to make it into 
a living, growing, spending entity . . . a place 
where you, too, can grow and sell and make 
profits. 


If men of this state of mind did not exist in 
food factories, there could hardly be a FOOD 
ENGINEERING. By their actions they make 
the market—and one of their actions is to 
reach for and read their most job-compatible 
magazine—thisone, FOODENGINEERING. 


Food management men in al! functions — 
administrative, operative, engineering, main- 
tenance, quality control, etc.—follow FOOD 
ENGINEERING like a bird dog . . . because 
they have found that it alone is edited ex- 
clusively for them. “Readex” readership re- 
search confirms this emphatically. A study of 
five top-level articles among 489 management 
readers demonstrates the average interest 
score for all five to be a high of 55.3 percent. 
Nor does management live behind doors 
marked “Private” here. It has a broad, genu- 
ine interest in packaging, processing, all other 
FOOD ENGINEERING content as well— 
and “Readex” nails this down with every issue 


plant... .““Miss one ball game, give up one date 
with the best girl, disappoint the wife for a 
night or, if necessary, take two days off the 
job... but at any cost read the current issue 


of FOOD ENGINEERING.” 


This, certainly, is encouragement in our con- 
tinuous product improvement program... 
why management men keep fiinding more and 
more features of proved pocketbook interest 
in their preferred publication. The new “find- 
it-easier” Contents ...the two news and 
trends newsletters up front . . .“Creating the 
Package” (attracting considerable comment ) 
... the stop and shop “Service Center” in the 
back of the book. And, most particularly, the 
new “continuous flow” makeup and perfected 
**3-speed-reading”. Never does the busy man- 
agement man have to adapt himself to the 
magazine . . . it adapts to his needs, his time, 
even to the way he likes to read. 


Netresult...areader state of mind wide open 
to any bright, profit-making ideas and infor- 
mation you have to present. For you, too, play 
a big part in helping management become 
enlightened. 


“TO MAKE THE BEST, 


BEGIN WITH THE BEST... THEN 
COOK WITH EXTRA CARE” 


With acknowledgment to Campbells, this, too, 
is the thinking behind the new and improved 
FOOD ENGINEERING. How long since you’ve 
picked up a copy and really taken a good look? 


it measures. 

Not long ago, a top executive of a large baking 
company said this better than we can, in a 
memo he sent to the operating staff of every 
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PRICE 35 CENTS 


OOD 
ENGINEERING 
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Key factor in pacesetting progress of Campbell Soup Co. (p. 68) 


is the research exemplified here. It ranges from agriculture to nutrition. 








“Enlightened manage- 
ment’ is a two-way 
street. Meet the capable 
FOOD ENGINEERING 
marketing managers .. . 


E. E. Schirmer 

— Dallas 1 

1712 Commerce St. 
Riverside 7-5117 


Paul T. Fegley 

— New York 36 

330 West 42nd St 
Longacre 4-3000 

— Boston 16 

350 Park Square Bidg. 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Gene A. Fruhling 
— Los Angeles 17 
1125 West 6th St. 
Madison 6-9351 


Edward A. Martin 
— Philadelphia 3 
Architects Bidg. 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 
— Pittsburgh 22 
919 Oliver Bidg. 
Atlantic 1-4707 


Robert H. Powell, Jr. 
— Atlanta 3 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
Jackson 3-6951 


Lockwood B. Seegar 
— Chicago 11 

520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 

— Detroit 26 

856 Penobscot Bidg. 
Woodward 2-1793 

— St. Louis 8 
Continental Bidg. 
Lucas 4867 


Frank W. McCarthy 
— New York 36 
330 West 42nd St. 
Longacre 4-3000 


Tom E. Taylor 

— Cleveland 15 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
Superior 1-7000 
— Detroit 26 


856 Penobscot Bidg. 


Woodward 2-1793 


Harvey W. Wernecke 
— Chicago 11 

520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 


\ 


William C. Woolston 
— San Francisco 4 
68 Post St. 

Douglas 2-4600 





FOOD ENGINEERING’'S 


atright... 


ONE - 


MAN 


MARKETING 


Shut your door. Start talking out loud. Any idea that comes into your 
head about doing more business with food-factory management. Here 
are a few bright spots to help you get started. Rate them on the chart 


+ 


“BRAINSTORM” 


What do these 11 points mean to me, 
my company and future? 





1. America’s No. 1 industry in total plants, No. 2 in employees and 


“value added by manufacture.” 


No. 3 in equipment spending . . . 


among all industries. 


$7-billion packaging market . . 


dollars come from food factories. 


Billions for raw materials, too... 


and for new plant investment- 


. more than half of all packaging 


second only to the chemical field, 


itself, in purchases of ingredients and chemical non-ingredients. 


Vajor automotive market... 


turing industries in food industry 
Largest all-paid circulation of any industry-wide food plant pub- 


lication. 


Growing with a growing industry . 


91% 


paid circulation is growing at fastest rate in field. 


Vianagement and engineering prefer it... 


owned direct. 


two-thirds of all trucks in manufac- 


.. FOOD ENGINEERING’s 


your own best prospects 


vote FOOD ENGINEERING “most wanted” in every industry-wide 


poll. 


- Outpulls in inquiries . . 


other food plant publications. 


Only “Readexed” magazine... 


ness of your advertisements. 


4dvertising pacemaker . 


ing fast on blue-chip accounts 


with. 


. FE draws more interested inquiries than all 


you actually can measure eifective- 


ALL RIGHT, 
I'M SOLD! 


MORE DOPE, 
PLEASE 


DON'T PUSH, 
I'LL PONDER 



































. . long the leader in total pages, now gain- 
good companies to keep company 


FOOD ENGINEERING 
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A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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... TO INFLUENCE CPI* MANAGEMENT IN ALL FUNCTIONS... ADMINISTRATION & PURCHASING, 


PRODUCTION & ENGINEERING, RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


@ @/’e @ @°:@ @°:@ 6 @ 


Successful CPI advertising needs 


selective, ready-to-buy readers, an 
atmosphere of action... 





That's Chemical Week—factual., 


fast-paced, edited exclusively for 
profit-minded management... 





Men who can always say “Yes” to 





any purchase—reactors or salt, 
resins or pipe... 


CW, with 27 full-time editors, 180 


reporters, gets the news first, fo- 
cuses on trends... 





Gives you management's attention 





while decisions are being made. 
Be there, be heard ... be sure. 


*CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





What is a) 


a missile 1s a market! 


The letter below, from Hall Hibbard 
is one of many reflecting the high 
reader interest in MISSILES AND 
FE ROCKETS among top executives, 
and engineers who control buying 
j policies in the missile. industry. 





LOCKHEED AIR« RAFT GCORPORATION 
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December 13,1956 


Mr. Wayne W. Parrish 

Editor and Publisher 

American Aviation Publications 
1001 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Dear Wayne: 

I really didn't think that 
there was room for a magazine 
on the subject of missiles, 
rockets, etc! I find that I am 
wrong, and I just wanted to tell 
you that I have thoroughly 
enjoyed all issues of your new 
"Missiles and Rockets." 

It is a great contribution 
to a field which was not being 
adequately covered. 

Sincerel ours, 


L. Hibbard 
Senior Vice President 














YOUR NEWEST, BIG-GROWTH MARKET .. . not a division 
of aviation, but a separate specialized industry on its 
own, already rated in billions . . . now successfully 
served by its own, individual, specialized magazine. 

In just 5 fast years the missiles and rockets field has 
come into its own... from a $21-million business in 
1951 to the “billionaire” bracket today. In fiscal ’57, 
for instance, the government anticipates spending 
over $2 billion for missiles procurement alone. 
SHOULD OVERTAKE MANNED AIRCRAFT Authorities say 
this field will overtake aircraft production in a few 
years. The Air Force, for example, is now putting 9 
percent of its budget into missiles as against only 1 per- 
cent a few years ago. By 1958 the figure will hit 17 
percent. Dept. of Defense program obligations for 
“Research and Development” show for fiscal ’57 more 
dollars — over $300-million — committed to missiles 
and rockets than manned craft . 

Technically, a missile is any vehicle that hurtles 
through space unmanned. It may be guided by re- 
mote control. It may be a weapon, or a target drone, 
or a research satellite. But whatever it is, it is a pow- 
erful, volatile market . . . integral armament and many 
components, necessary launching, guidance and con- 
trol devices, booster and sustainers for the missile, spe- 
cial propellants ...a many-faceted market for many 
kinds of equipment and materials. 

INDIVIDUAL MARKET—INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE Different 
product. Different problems. Different people. Even 
with those companies working with both missiles and 


ANALYSIS OF MISSILES AND ROCKETS CIRCULATION 


Readers, advertisers, agencies — the entire 
1. Aviation Manufacturing 


field — have welcomed MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS with open arms. In just six issues, . -cllrng To maaaay arenes yo} 
for example, net paid (at $8 per year) has c. Components 

passed the 12,000 mark. It is only a matter , 

of some weeks before the initial guarantee of —— ae —, 


13,001 should be reached — and passed. . Oil, Gas and Chemical Mfg. ............. 
eS Ee are errr 
. Government, including Military 
. Miscellaneous 
Minimum Guarantee............... . 13,001 


m z , GROWING. FAST — LIKE ITS INDUSTRY! 
os just 12778 


~ 
» @ 


EDITORIAL — AUTHORITATIVE, COMPLETE 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS covers news-in- 
terpretation, major developments and tech- 
nology in the new field of astronautics. It is 
directed to the job-interests of executive and 
engineer, carries special material of primary 
interest to each, as well as that in which they 
share a common concern. 

The editorial range is wide: — satellite sci- 
ence, missile airframe manufacture, power 
plant production, propulsion systems, propel- 
lants (solid and liquid), guidance and control 
systems, ground handling equipment, astri- 
onics (electronics as applied to astronautics). 
The editorial presentation — feature articles, 
special reports, bylined columns, briefs. 


6 issues 


_ 
°o 


unprecedented 


acceptance! 
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Imussile’ 


rockets—and manned:aircraft—each is an entirely sep- 
arated division with its own management and engi- 2 
neers. This is why the planning and publication of \ \ 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS made such absolutely \ 
sound sense. And this is why, since last summer when 
it was first announced, many startling things have hap- 
pened... 

From July to the October appearance of issue No. 1, 
paid circulation climbed beyond 6,000 — against the 
initial guarantee of 13,001. Six issues later, March 
of this year —it passed 12,000 net paid. With a top- ‘N 
quality editorial product, and a gigantic and growing 
“communications” vacuum to be filled . . . it’s headed 
up, up, up! 


ADVERTISING RACES CIRCULATION GROWTH October. 
1956 MISSILES AND ROCKETS closed with 85 pages 
of advertising from 100 companies—a remarkable first 
issue performance, you'll agree. The first four issues 
published (October—January ’57) carried a total of 
144 advertisers — 328 pages. 

You cannot become a part of this “billionaire” 
market via an aviation magazine or any horizontal 
publication. You need MISSILES AND ROCKETS. 
Nobody else wraps up and delivers this market. Only 
here will you find national coverage of the engineers 
and executives, production and development people 
who specify and buy . . . from the starting point where 
projects are born, to the end of the production line. 

Better not wait, get the full story, then, call William 
H. Pearson, Advertising Director ... PLaza 3-1100. 














ADVERTISING ACCELERATION 
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MISSILES AND ROCKET 


Magazine of World Astronautics 


Jan. Feb. Mar. = Apr. 
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THE LEADERS ARE IN THE BOOK! Charter ad- j \ se ie 
vertisers now running continuous schedules Published by American Aviatign Publications, Inc. 


include such ge gem rng — buyers a6 — world’s largest aviation publishers 

erojet, Avco, Bell, Bendix, Chance-Vought, : 3 : : 
room Curtiss-Wright, General Electric ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS -— 17 E, 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
IBM, Lear, Lockheed, Martin, McDonnell, 
Northrop, Solar. Newcomers of major stature 
now under contract—Formica, Minneapolis- . A 
Honeywell, Boeing, American Machine & 
Foundry, Burroughs, Fairchild, Firestone, 
Dow, Motorola, AiResearch, Republic, West- 
inghouse, etc. 











EXECUTIVE OFFICES — 1001 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 










From automation 
to automotive... 
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Automotive research wind tunnel 


h H | They look and sound alike but there’s a big difference, of course, 
mec a nica between automation and automotion. Yet, even such divergent areas 
of industry do have an important common characteristic—mechanical 
a a engineering is basic. 

engin eerl ng Actually, many engineering skills are essential to both areas, and to 
a large extent these involve mechanical engineering. In the auto- 
* a motive field where design and development encompass body, chassis, 
iS bh aSiC ] power plant and accessories; or in automation which requires me- 
5 chanical elements in control panels, power application, and linkage 
between controls and machines... mechanical engineers play the 

leading role. 


Here is good cause for manufacturers who must sell these markets 
to tell their product story in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — to the 
40,000 mechanical engineers with critical responsibility in these as 
well as virtually all other industrial markets. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


4] Mechanical Engineering 
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Why the big upsurge in the use of inserts? 


What about postal regulations? What's the best 


type of insert for you? Here are the answers. 


By Dick Hodgson 


® If any one thing has been a dis- 
tinguishing feature of business 
paper advertising in the second half 
of the current decade, it is the 
amazing growth in use of printed 
inserts. While there is nothing new 
in the use of inserts itself, the pres- 


ent nature of this medium of pres- 
entation offers many new varia- 
tions. 

There are probably four key fac- 
tors responsible for the upsurge in 
inserts: 


1. The increased use of business 
papers has sent advertisers looking 





for new ways to attract attention. 


2. The relaxation of age-old postal 
“blue laws” has made it possible for 
the use of many new varieties of 
inserts. 


3. As more business paper adver- 
tisers turn toward use of color in 
their ads, the insert often offers the 
most practical means for obtaining 
fidelity reproduction. 


4. In many cases, advertisers have 
found that it is actually less ex- 
pensive to provide printed inserts, 
than to pay production and color 
costs for regular insertions. This 
is particularly true when there is 
a “re-use” factor for the insert, such 
as direct mail and displays. 

For most advertisers, the first 
step in planning an insert is to 
strive for some distinguishing fea- 
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Two other 
articles 


inserts’ 
4] 


Researcher pins down 


Copy Chasers show what makes 
good (and bad) inserts .. p. 171 


ture that will immediately set it 
apart from regular advertisers in 
the same publication. This usually 
starts with the selection of a paper 
stock which is different. 

For many admen, this means use 
of a cast-coated stock such as 
Kromekote; others prefer a “soft” 
stock with a textured finish. One 
of the easy ways out, of course, is 
to select a colored stock. But the 
variety is almost endless. A leading 
pharmaceutical house has made ex- 
tensive use of that yellow stock 
with horizontal blue rules and ver- 
tical red and blue ruling, which 
you usually find in legal pads. 
Others have used everything from 
Cellophane to sandpaper. 


Post Office broad-minded . . 
These days, postal officials are very 
broad-minded when it comes to a 
printing surface. While the Postal 
Manual says, for example, that sec- 
ond class publications “must be 
formed of printed paper sheets,” the 
interpretation of paper encompasses 
a lot of latitude. 

But here a basic rule of insert 
planning becomes important. It is 
always important to check with the 
post office from which the publica- 
tion using the insert will be mailed 
(or the mail classification section in 
Washington or district offices) be- 
fore using something unusual — 
even if it has been used by others 
in the past. 

Just because one local postmas- 
ter has given a green light to the 
use of a particular insert is no as- 
surance that it will get by other 
postmasters. There is also an im- 
portant difference between publica- 
tions with second class and con- 
trolled circulation permits. In most 
cases, controlled circulation publi- 
cations have more latitude in what 
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they may accept as inserts. The 
major restriction for such publica- 
tions is that there can be no loose 
enclosures — but if you can attach 
it to the page or in the binding, 
chances are that it will pass the 
mailing acceptance test. 

While the post office has shown 
an open mind on the subject in the 
past few years, second class publi- 
cations still have to toe the line on 
acceptance of unusual inserts. Sec- 
tion 132.49 of the Postal Manual 
provides one guide: 

All advertising pages in peri- 
permanently 
pages may be 


odicals must be 
attached. The 
die-cut or deckle-edged, and 
prepared for folding out hori- 
zontally, vertically, or both. 

Section 132.483 of the Manual, 
covering novelty pages, also pro- 
vides some clues to acceptability. 
It lists the following kinds of novel- 
ty pages which are acceptable in 
second class publications (provid- 
ing they constitute “only a minor 
portion of the total pages’): 

a. Printed pages bearing words, 

perforations, or symbols indi- 

cating they are for detachment. 

b. Pages having printed pic- 

tures for cutting out. 

c. Printed pages having blank 

spaces for writing or marking. 

d. Pages having printed illus- 

trations pasted to them. 

e. Pages with coupons or appli- 

cation or order forms occupying 

not more than one-half of the 
page. 

In the above list it is important 
to note the adjective in paragraph 
“d” — printed illustrations. This 
has been interpreted to include a 
variety of different tip-ons, just so 
long as they have printing on them. 
It is also important to note that 
coupons must not occupy more than 
half of the page. 


Better check publishers .. Of 
course, it isn’t only postal regula- 
tions that control acceptability of an 
insert. Production operations vary 
from publication to publication, and 
thus there are limitations as to what 
an individual publication may ac- 
cept. The method of printing, bind- 
ing, trimming, mailing, ect. may 
very easily rule out an insert for 
one publication that is acceptable 
to another. 


So, add a second rule for insert 
planning — be sure to check with 
every publication you intend to use 
before going ahead with the pro- 
duction of an insert. Whenever pos- 
sible, submit dummy of the insert 
and a sample of the actual stock to 
be used. 

There are other rules to observe: 


@ While it may seem to be perfect- 
ly obvious, be sure to issue explicit 
instructions on just how an insert 
is to be bound into the publication. 
One paper company, for example, 
found its prize insert mounted 
backward in more than one publi- 
cation because it looked to the 
printers and publishers as if it was 
supposed to go that way. 


® Be sure to ship inserts by a “con- 
trollable” method of transportation. 
A few weeks ago, one business pub- 
lication had to hold up mailing for 
several days while an attempt was 
made to try to locate a shipment 
of inserts sent by railroad freight, 
which had become “lost” in the 
Chicago’ railroad yards. 


e If an insert is to be backed up 
with editorial materials or another 
ad, provide a stock finished for let- 
terpress on both sides. While it is 
possible for a few business publica- 
tions to handle back-ups by offset, 
most schedules call for letterpress, 
and a beautiful insert can become 
an eyesore if the stock just won't 
print well. (In some cases, you may 
gain by paying to have your insert 
run without a back-up.) 


e Come to a clear understanding 
in advance of publication on any 
extra charges involved in the han- 
dling of your inserts. This can easily 
eliminate a lot of headaches for 
everyone concerned. 


® Be sure to double check with 
your printer to see that all inserts 
will be packaged in a uniform man- 
ner. While this may seem like an 
unnecesary precaution, it is amaz- 
ing how often inserts in a single 
package are stacked in different di- 
rections and end up being inserted 
upside-down or being backed-up 
in the wrong direction. A publica- 
tion printer, working under very 
strict deadlines, can’t very well 
check each sheet to see that it was 
properly stacked, 





ns 


® Double check with all publica- 
tions in which your inserts will run 
to determine the exact number of 
inserts required. Spoilage allow- 
ances are greater with some types 
of inserts. 


@ Also double check on trim re- 
quirements. They aren’t all the 
same for all publications — even 
though the publications may all 
have the same trim size and use 
the same binding method. Printers 
use different equipment and meth- 
ods and what can be handled by 
one printer cannot always’ be 
handled by another. 


Types of inserts. . While the ma- 
jority of inserts trade primarily on 
their superior printing surfaces and 
use of “different” printing sur- 
faces to gain special recognition 
value, there are many special ef- 
fects being used _ succesfully. It 
would be impossible to catalog 
every possibility, but here are some 
of the techniques being used: 


The Dutch Door . . This is the 
multi-page insert which has inside 
pages shorter than the rest of the 
insert. This technique is particular- 
ly useful for showing more than 
one product in the same setting, or 
for showing cut-away views of a 
product. The background occupies 
the full page(s) and the smaller 
units can then be superimposed 
over a portion of the background. 


The Gate Fold . . While quite 
common, the basic gate fold insert 
has many variations. It can be 
folded out ad infinitum and is par- 
ticularly useful when a panoramic 
effect is desired. 


The Accordian Fold .. A first 
cousin of the gate fold insert, the 
accordian folded insert permits 
many trick effects. It can be par- 
ticularly useful for side-stitched 
publications when the basic insert 
has been designed for a spread ef- 
fect in saddle-stitched magazines. 
(You don’t “lose” copy in the gut- 
ter.) 


Fold Up or Down... While pre- 
senting some binding problems 
(usually overcome with simple die- 
cutting), the insert which folds up 
or down is growing in use. It is use- 
ful to illustrate a “tall” product. It 
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can, of course, be combined with 
the common gate fold technique for 
a giant-size effect. 

An outstanding example of this 
type of insert was the unique 27 x 
36” insert used by the Easy Wash- 
ing Machine Division of Murray 
Corp. of America in Electrical Mer- 
chandising. It opened down, then 
unfolded to the right — three full 
pages each way — to present a life- 
size view of a new washer-dryer. 
An extra 34” strip permitted gutter 
binding. 


The Pop Up .. Trick folds permit 
many special effects, particularly 
when combined with die-cutting. It 
is a relatively simple matter to 
make a product (or other item) 
pop up from the page when the 
reader opens to your insert. 


The Die Cut . . Cutting windows 
in the page offers many interesting 
possibilities. Even a simple die-cut, 
such as those used by Victor Chem- 
ical in Business Week, can be ef- 
fective. You can just nip the corner 
of the insert and give the impres- 
sion of a turned corner, indicating 
an ad of special interest. You can 
economically drill holes into the 
page for special effect or combine 
two illustrations by putting a hole 
in the first and letting a portion of 
the illustration on “page three” 
show through. 


Under Size . . While it may have 
a tendency to be missed by the 
casual page-turner, the under size 
insert has a definite reader-stopping 
value for those who spend a bit 
more time going through their fa- 
vorite business publication. Posi- 
tioning is of special importance, 
however, since it is possible that 
you may find the logo or coupon 
from the ad on the following page 
looking as though it is part of your 
insert. 


The Envelope . . Some advertisers 
have effectively enclosed material 
such as catalog pages in an envelope 
bound into a magazine. This is 
tricky business, however, since 
there are a lot of postal restrictions 
which must be cbserved. 

The most interesting example of 
this technique is an envelope in- 
sert which has been used success- 
fully by Norge to distribute cata- 
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log-type specification pages on its 
appliances. A perforated envelope 
was bound into the trade publica- 
tions used. When torn from the 
magazines, the envelopes spilled 
forth a series of individual pages, 
each featuring a different appliance. 


Phonograph Records .. When 
you want your message heard as 
well as seen, you can use an insert 
containing an actual phonograph 
record. Such inserts have been used 
successfully by many industrial ad- 
vertisers. The page is first printed, 
then laminated. Next, an actual re- 
cording is pressed into the lamina- 
tion and the disc is perforated for 
removal from the page, with a hole 
punched for the phonograph spin- 
dle. Several companies specialize in 
the production of such “printed rec- 
ords.” (IM will be glad to send a 
list of sources to any interested 
reader.) 


Trans-Vision . . A patented proc- 
ess developed by Milprint Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has been used effectively 
by such advertisers as Westing- 
house. Trans-Vision consists of a 
series of transparent pages. 

Of course, if you want to go a 
step further, you can use a tech- 
nique pioneered by Capitol Records 
for an insert carried by The Bill- 
board. Capitol pasted an envelope 
on its insert and actual records 
were inserted. Special postage was 
required to permit use of an actual 
sample. 

Westinghouse presented its Life- 
time Meter in a 10-page insert 
which featured five Trans-Vision 


Life-size . . Easy Washing Machine in- 
sert folds out to actual machine size. 


pages. The first of the five trans- 
parent pages showed a_ head-on 
view of the assembled meter, with 
following pages showing the internal 
workings of the meter. By turning 
the first page, a portion of the sub- 
ject is removed and_ succeeding 
pages break down or disassemble 
the meter. 

Since each page was made up of 
a double acetate sheet, a back view 
of each part can be shown on the 
reverse side of each page. Thus, the 
reader watches the disassembling of 
the meter on the right as he turns 
the pages, and its assembly on the 
left. 


Tip-Ons .. Sometimes the most ef- 
fective, and least expensive method 
of adding impact to an insert is 
through the use of a tip-on. These 
may range from actual products to 
special gadgets (but watch postal 
regulations carefully). 

One especially effective low-cost 
technique is the pasting of a full- 
color picture postcard on a black- 
and-white insert. In addition to a 
three-dimension effect, it is possi- 
ble to get color at extremely low 
cost through gang runs by which 
postcards are produced. 


Foil . . While it represents just an- 
other printing surface, the growing 
use of aluminum foil for inserts de- 
serves special notice. Some particu- 
larly outstanding effects can be ob- 
tained through printing on foil. It 
is of special value when a metallic 
object is to be illustrated. 

There are, of course, literally 
hundreds of other special effects 
possible with inserts. Most of them 
are aimed primarily at attention- 
getting. But inserts have other ad- 
vantages as well. While it seems 
unlikely that the advertiser can 
actually save money when he not 
only pays space costs, but furnishes 
printing and paper as well, a num- 
ber of advertisers have turned to 
inserts to get more coverage for the 
same dollars. 

The economics of the situation 
vary greatly, but savings in original 
and duplicate plates, extra color 
costs and publication reprints fre- 
quently can more than pay for an 
insert campaign. By gang-running 
a number of inserts, costs can be 
further reduced. « 





Average Readex interest scores show 
two-page inserts outrank spreads 





SPREADS 


Do inserts attract more 
interest than other ads? 


Here is new evidence that they do. But don’t let this lull 


you into thinking any kind of insert will do the job. 


By J. Wesley Rosberg 
Vice-President and 
Director of Research 
The Buchen Co. 
Chicago 


= During the past several years 
we have seen an almost continuous 
growth in advertising budgets. 
Alone with this has come a some- 
what parallel increase in the num- 
ber of pages of advertising in most 
of our top flight business publica- 
tions. As the size of publications has 
increased, advertisers have sought 
out ways to get greater attention 
for their advertisements. The use of 
larger, more dominant space seemed 


to be an obvious answer to many 
of these advertisers. 

The first step in this direction, 
and one to which we have grown 
completely accustomed, was the 
more frequent use of spreads. In 
the minds of many advertisers one 
advantage of the spread is that 
there is no competing, facing adver- 
tising. Thus there appear to be 
twice as much opportunity for 
readership. Of course, there are 
many other advantages, such as the 
opportunity to show the product 
bigger or in more diversified situa- 
tions; to show a broader line; to tell 
a more complete story in copy; to 
make a bigger impression on dis- 


SPREADS 


tributors and dealers, as well as on 
one’s own sales force, etc. 

By now most advertising people 
recognize, and certainly all the sta- 
tistics seem to bear out, the fact that 
doubling the size of space — from 
a single page to a spread — does 
not, in itself, double the number of 
persons who will see, or be inter- 
ested in an advertisement. Adver- 
tisers pretty generally realize that 
you can only expect about a 60% 
or 70% increase in the number of 
persons who see, or are interested 
in, a spread as against a single page. 
By the same token, most people feel 
that the larger space gives an ad- 
vertiser a very positive (though un- 
measurable) plus value in terms of 
greater depth of impression. 

There are, of course, few exclu- 
sive ideas in advertising — and the 
use of spreads is certainly not one 
of them. As the number of users of 
spreads in various publications con- 
tinued to grow advertisers sought 
new ways to set themselves apart. 
For a short time a handful of the 
more aggressive advertisers, who 
had bulldozed publication produc- 
tion people and soulless post office 


-ontinued 
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= When the road-building equip- 
ment makers put on their first trade 
show in more than eight years, the 
industry pulled out all the stops of 
exhibit promotion to go after the 
business that will come from the 
multi-billion dollar U. S. road pro- 
gram. 

IM went to the show, with two 
specialists in tow, to spot the best 
of display techniques, as well as to 
spot the flaws, if any. The special- 
ists were Charles Downs, vice-pres- 


Among outstanding exhibits for 


lighting, 
Detroit. 


Before er 


mood. 
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identification was 
Spaciousness set good 


ident of General Exhibits & Dis- 
plays, Chicago, and Robert Peck, 
vice-president of the Vanden Co., 
Chicago, who, in company with IM 
managing Merle Kingman, 
pounded the aisles of the Road 
Show for most of a day. 

The reason for picking the Road 
Show for such observation was the 
size of the show, which filled Chi- 
Amphitheatre, 
and the great number and variety of 
from the 


editor 


cago’s International 


displays, which ranged 


arrange- 
Vickers, 


buyer 


Critique 


IM goes to 
the Road 
Show 


With two specialists in tow, 
IM looks for the do’s and 
don’ts of exhibiting 


< 


In the shadows of mammoth equipment 
at a mammoth show, IM’‘s team of ob- 
servers set out to see what’s good and 
bad in exhibit techniques. left: 
Messrs. Downs, Peck, Kingman 


From 


giant cranes visible in the picture 
above to row on row of relatively 
diminutive 20x12’ booths. 

The highlights of IM’s observa- 
tions are shown in the pictures on 
these pages. IM’s observers were 
well qualified to evaluate what they 
saw—Mr. Downs has been with 
General Exhibits for seven years 
and formerly did exhibit work for 
General Electric; Mr. Peck has been 
in sales and promotion work for 27 
years, and counsels clients on 


Continued on page 4 


As doors opened, traffic soon bustled. Mov- 
ing shadow box models on rear wall dem- 
onstrated working parts too big for booth. 





No label 


Coat rack? 


Equipment was set up neatly but car- 
ried no label, except tiny tag, at dis- L b | d 
play of Standard Steel Works, Kansas apeie 


City, Mo. 


Hats and coats marred the backwall display of Marion 
Power Shovel Co. With check rooms handy, IM decided 
this was hiding your promotion under an overcoat. 





But buyers couldn't miss the trade- 
name on Seaman-Gunnison Corp. unit, 
where three nameplates, decals show 
here. 


Beaten track 


Above: Detour road sign was used nicely 
to steer traffic around island display of 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Public Roads. 


Left: The island display, providing addi- 
tional ‘‘walls’’ for exhibiting, included 
lively, animated model of super highway, 
showing how traffic is guided. Opposite 
side was huge U. S. map with colored 
lights showing new highway systems. 
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A well-manned exhibit including plenty of interesting moving units was marred a 
Rock who ? little by a long sign with thin letters set forward and lighted so as to cast confusing 
. shadows making it difficult to read, ‘Rockwell Spring & Axle Co.’ 


Too much? == a > * - Ae 


FORD 
Everything but the kitchen sink went 

into Ford’s big display of industrial 

trucks. This generated excitement, and 

that’s good, IM observers said. But they 

felt it approached confusion, needed 

more selectivity, Backwall was cluttered. 

Exhibitors, like ad copywriters, must sub- 

due secondary sales messages to stress 

big ones. Then salesman takes over. 


ee 


“Shake hands with new worm One of the best medium budget exhibitors was 


Shake gear drive,’’ says Rice Pump sign Medium budget Renner Mfg. Co., Milwaukee maker of buckets, 


on moving gloved hand gimmick. hoppers. Mood of order, comfort prevailed. 
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their industrial show exhibiting. 

On the basis of what it saw at the 
Road Show, IM decided that the 
quality of exhibiting was generally 
very good, but that exhibitors might 
keep in mind these points: 


1. Pick out your most important 
sales message or product, and dram- 
atize it and emphasize it. Don’t cram 
your booth with everything you 
have, giving equal emphasis to 
everything, and then expect to at- 
tract attention and interest. 

Several booths suffered in this 
respect, including Ford’s industrial 
truck exhibit backwall, which was 
filled with photographs and printed 
messages to within six inches of the 
floor, without any easily recogniz- 
able plan. Planning a display, like 
planning an ad layout, requires or- 
der and selectivity. 


2. Identify your product and com- 
pany clearly and simply. Rockwell 
Spring & Axle Co. had trouble with 
lights and shadows on its sign, 
Gledhill Road Machinery Co. put a 
rotating sign nice and high and then 
lost it partly in draperies overhead, 
and Standard Steel Works had an 
orderly array of equipment but 
there was no identification on the 
machines themselves. A_ well-de- 
signed nameplate or decal—even 
one put on especially for the exhibit 
—is a good investment. Exhibit 
space costs money; why not make 
the most of it, and let everyone 
possible know you're there? Ex- 
hibitors like Weatherhead Co., Ren- 
ner Mfg. Co. and Vickers did an ex- 
pert job in this area. 

In this respect, the Road Show 
management itself deserves credit 
for the excellent, standardized signs 
set out to identify each booth by 
company name and exhibit number. 
One of the signs is visible in the 
photograph of the Ford display on 
the page at left. 

Among exhibitors IM picked out 
as doing a good job of solving par- 
ticular display problems was C.I.T. 
Corp., New York, whose financing 
service offered no tangible equip- 
ment to display so C.I.T. used an 
“interview” technique over closed 
circuit television, whereby a com- 
pany official answered questions of 
an interviewer about C.ILT. financ- 
ing. * 


See it now 


Small 
budget 


A top small-budget 
booth was for 
Weatherhead Co., 
Ft. Wayne. Before 
backdrop of good 
company and prod- 
uct identity, fittings 
were demonstrated 
on working unit. 


GAP GREATEST 


High sign 

Beware draperies. 
Gledhill Road Ma- 
Chinery Co.’s high, 
rotating sign almost 
lost out behind bil- 
lowing drapes which 
hung overhead. 


muanesora mil 


sanaccccnncntn 


sng any MANUFACTURING : 


Outstanding was 3M display where product—reflective 
highway signs—was made right before buyer’s eyes. Dem- 


onstrators explained it, and drew heavy traffic 


SHOW ON BEARIN 
“Se 


G 


@ 


With hard-to-dram- 
atize product (bear- 
ings), SKF used cir- 
cus motif as simple 
way to put color 
and excitement in 
its display. 








It takes training 


Why our best dealer 
salesmen are S.O.B.’s 


Among Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. dealers there's a waiting list of 
salesmen who want to become certified $.O.B.’s. It’s all part of a 


sales training program whose light touch brings heavier sales. 


# Branding its dealers’ salesmen as At Bausch & Lomb the familiar 
S.O.B.’s is standard practice for the three-letter abbreviation stands for 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., “Bachelor in the Science of Op- 
Rochester, N.Y. and the sales- tics,’ a special honorary degree 
men don’t mind it at all. conferred (cum grano salis) on 


each dealer salesman who success- 
fully completes a week-long train- 
ing course sponsored by the com- 
pany’s scientific instrument sales 
division. 

Since its founding in 1948, the 
tongue-in-cheek Bausch & Lomb 
University (Extension of Sales Di- 
vision) has awarded its S.O.B. de- 
gree to representatives of 49 of the 
nation’s leading scientific instru- 
ment sales houses, and has watched 
with obvious relish, the gradual in- 
crease in the company’s dealer 
sales. 

The S.O.B. degree itself, and the 
sales training program it represents, 
grew out of the post-war realization 
by B&L sales officials that the deal- 
er’s salesman had become one of 
the most vital cogs in their entire 
scientific instrument sales machine. 


5,000 potential S.O.B.’s . . Over 
the years, Bausch & Lomb had en- 
couraged the distribution by inde- 
pendent dealers of a continually in- 
creasing percentage of its over-all 
production. In this fashion, the 
company successfully avoided some 
of the traditional problems inherent 
in the organization and mainte- 
nance of a company-owned, world- 
wide sales organization. 

As a consequence, B&L, with 
only 30 men on its own field sales 
force, found itself relying more and 
more on the efforts of some 5,000 
instrument dealer representatives in 
the United States and Canada for 
the bulk of its sales. 





$.0.B. aspirants . . In class, salesmen learn about B&L prod- 
ucts from top level sales and research people. Here, they check 


on points in lecture by referring to the instruments before them. 
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$.0.B. sheepskin . . Goal of the salesmen-students is diploma 
conferring S.O.B. degree upon graduate for ‘withstanding 
thirty hours of training’ at B&L University. 
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Because of the constantly ex- 
panding variety of instruments 
which these dealer representatives 
handle, many of them found it in- 
creasingly difficult to build a satis- 
factory reservoir of detailed infor- 
mation on the instruments of any 
one manufacturer. 

Under such circumstances, it be- 
came obvious that the manufactur- 
er who could most successfully ed- 
ucate the dealer salesmen in the 
fine points of his own product line 
stood to reap the largest sales re- 
wards. B&L’s dealer sales training 
program was set up to do this job. 

Basic to the entire program is the 
conviction by B&L sales manage- 
ment that thorough product knowl- 
edge is a must for the successful 
salesman. To insure that each sales- 
man attending the course gets the 
latest and most complete informa- 
tion available on each B&L instru- 
ment, all training sessions are con- 
ducted by top company experts in 
the design, production and sale of 
the product under consideration. 


Three-step technique . . First, the 
theory of the instrument is ex- 
plored. Then comes a_ laboratory 
session in which each salesman per- 
forms supervised experiments with 
the instrument. And, finally, all of 
this is followed with a presentation 
of the sales techniques which will 
best enable the salesman to use his 
newly-acquired product knowledge. 
Because of the exceptional time 
demands the “University” makes on 
key B&L sales and research people, 
the one-week courses are offered 
only eight or nine times a year— 
one each month during the fall, 
winter and spring. To allow for in- 
dividual instruction, the total en- 
rollment for each class is restricted 
to eight dealer representatives. 
This limits to roughly 65 the 
number of salesmen who may ma- 
triculate for their S.O.B. degree in 
any given year. However, as one 
recent graduate put it, “perhaps this 
is not an unreasonably small gradu- 
ating class in view of the tremen- 
dous number of S.O.B.’s_ already 
wandering around the country.” 


S.0.B.’s sell more . . Thanks to 
this “semi-exclusive” feature, plus 
the excellent word-of-mouth pub- 
licity the program has_ received 


from former graduates, Bausch & 
Lomb no longer has to convince its 
dealers that they should take their 
salesmen off the road for a week 
and send them to Rochester for 
training. Now they’re waiting for 
the chance. Many dealers, in fact, 
have standing requests with B&L’s 
sales division to enroll all new 
members of their sales forces in the 
first open class. 

“This enthusiastic acceptance of 
the course,” says A. K. Marsters, 


B&L’s sales vice-president, “is an 
indication to us that the dealers 
themselves agree with our over-all 
evaluation of the program’s worth. 

“Not only have we found that 
both the dealers and their repre- 
sentatives are becoming more fa- 
miliar with Bausch & Lomb’s prod- 
ucts and its corporate personality, 
but we have also been able to chart 
a noticeable increase in our dealer 
sales since the course was first in- 
troduced.” 3 





TRUTHFUL THOMAS 





Company conscience 
guides Georator 
in its promotion 


Probably the Georator Corp., Ma- 
nassas, Va., is the only company in 
the country with an “official corpo- 
ration conscience.” 

His name, appropriately enough, 
is Truthful Thomas. And he’s ad- 
dicted to making biting, if not 
downright nasty remarks about the 
company’s promotional copy. 

Georator makes permanent mag- 
net generators, and as part of its 
promotion it recently began pub- 
lishing an external company pub- 
lication called “No Brush Nota- 
tions.” The first page of this two- 
page sheet shows a picture of one 
of the company’s products and gives 
specifications. On the back is a col- 
umn called “Sense and Nonsense,” 
whose anonymous author has de- 
veloped a running feud with Truth- 
ful Thomas. 

One such column told how cus- 
tomers had begun to push a sell- 
ing point for “No Brush” genera- 
tors, which the company had neg- 
lected. The product advantage was 
the quietness of Georator’s con- 
verters. Said the “Sense and Non- 
sense” writer: 

“Sitting in our ivory tower, here 
in the beautiful historic Piedmont 
section of Virginia, we’d quite for- 
gotten just how much noise is 
stirred up by some generators and 
converters. You see, we don’t allow 
generators with brushes anywhere 
around our place for fear of cor- 
rupting our working force ... We 
didn’t fully realize just how much 


contrast there was until our cus- 
tomers told us.” 

The column went on to say that 
the greater efficiency of Georator 
generators led to less noise. Then: 

“We had to submit this, as we do 
all copy to Truthful Thomas, our 
official Corporation Conscience. He 
said: ‘You’d better tell them that 
you made machines that were very 
special and produced an unusual 
lot of power and did make almost 
as much noise as competing ma- 
chines.’ 

““But Thomas, that’s less than 
5% of all machines we make. Over 
95% of them, like the machine de- 
scribed on the other side of this 
sheet, are whisper-quiet.’ 

“‘T know, I know, but if you don’t 
tell them about the other 5%, they 
may get the impression that every 
single solitary machine you have 
ever made was that quiet.’ 

“All right, I'll tell them: all but 
5% of our machines are exception- 
ally quiet, the others, very special 
types, make some noise, but still 
less than the nearest competing 
types. Satisfied now, Thomas?’ ” 

The column wound up like this: 
“T hate that guy. It isn’t that he 
insists on the truth. We don’t mind 
that. We want to be truthful. But 
why does he have to be so smug 
about it? And why does he blink 
his eyes and purse up his mouth 
when he speaks to you? I hate 
him!” 

“The function of Truthful Thom- 
as,” says Georator president Shel- 
ley Krasnow, “is to see that we 
state very precisely the limitations 
of the items we manufacture.” 

He seems to be performing the 
job admirably—for such an obvi- 
ously despicable creature. ” 
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By Merle Kingman 


= Well-established advertising 
agency executives differ widely on 
the amount of marketing research 
the agency can and should perform 
for industrial accounts. 

Opinions range from deep seated 
conviction that such activity is 
simply agency-promotion window 
dressing to the equally staunch be- 
lief that marketing research is a 
must for agencies, that clients are 
demanding it and that the best way 
to handle it is with full fledged re- 
search departments staffed with 
fulltime researchers. 

One thing seems clear: the dis- 
senters do things and have “savvy” 
about matters that pass as straight 
advertising service but that others 
would label marketing research. 
Robert D. Towne, president of W. 
L. Towne Advertising, New York, 
puts it this way: 

“Judging from our conversation 
with men from other agencies, large 
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and small, we believe that every 
agency does market research of one 
type or another. But few except the 
largest agencies have separated re- 
search from regular agency func- 
tions.” 


Semantics? . . It becomes partly 
(but only partly) a matter of se- 
mantics. What is marketing re- 
search? Richard H. Brady, presi- 
dent of the Brady Co., Appleton, 
Wis., calls it “organized curiosity.” 
Clare N. Atwood, new vice-presi- 
dent of research and marketing at 
Klau, Van Pietersom, Dunlap, Inc., 
Milwaukee, says: “Boiled down, the 
agency’s market research function 
discovers and evaluates opportuni- 
ties and helps decide how to make 
the most of them.” 

The question is how much of this 
applies to marketing research, and 
how much to advertising research, 
or what Mr. Towne refers to as 
“regular agency functions”? Finding 
where one leaves off and the other 
begins is about as difficult as de- 
fining the borderline between sanity 
and insanity. 

So much for semantics. More 
clear, and probably more important, 
is the stress given marketing re- 


Admen disagree 
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search by agencies, and the direc- 
tion they are heading. There is no 
doubt that, for better or worse, 
agencies are talking and doing more 
about research. 

That is confirmed by Emil Hof- 
soos, vice-president of Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh: 

“Present trends point toward 
more agency marketing research in 
the future. An increasing number 
of clients recognize the advantages 
of being able to secure capable 
marketing research assistance from 
an agency department rather than 
from independent marketing re- 
search consultants. The agency peo- 
ple have a continued interest in the 
client's marketing problems, and 
they have a framework of knowl- 
edge that helps them to get a run- 
ning start on problem-solving proj- 
ects.” 


Only a gimmick? . . But a critical 
blast at such an agency trend has 
been fired by one reputable source. 
He is Harvey A. Scribner, president 
of Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, 
who admits that he is bucking the 
trend. IM asked him, along with 
of other agencies of 
“Should agencies 


executives 
varying sizes: 








NO 

‘Insofar as industrial advertising agencies 
are concerned, it (market research) has be- 
come a gimmick being used (1) in the hopes 
of adding more business and (2) as a tool 
to build up an agency's importance. Our 
personal opinion is that the industrial agen- 
cy should not have a market research de- 
partment. This adds overhead to an agency’s 
operation that clients not using the service 
have to pay for.”’ 


. . Harvey A. Scribner, President, 


‘‘An agency with industrial accounts defi- 
nitely should have a research department. 
First, is that very important outside point of 
view. Then, too, an agency research depart- 
ment, with activities involving a variety of 
accounts, often has a broader experience 
and technical background than a company 
department whose activities are usually 
limited to its own products and distribution 
channels."’ 


. - Emil Hofsoos, Vice-President, 


Russell T. Gray, Inc. 





agencies do marketing 


handling industrial accounts have 
research departments? Should they 
be staffed with fulltime research- 
ers?” 

Said Mr. Scribner: 

“T, probably more than most, am 
one of those who look with a dim 
eye on the way the so-called ad- 
vertising profession is promoting 
marketing research service today. 
It seems to me that insofar as in- 
dustrial advertising agencies are 
concerned, it has become a gim- 
mick being used (1) in the hopes 
of adding more business, and (2) 
as a tool to build up an agency’s 
importance. 

“Our personal opinion is that the 
industrial advertising agency should 
not have a market research depart- 
ment, nor should they be staffed 
with full-time researchers. This 
adds overhead to an agency’s opera- 
tion that clients not using the serv- 
ice have to help pay for. Every de- 
partment of an agency should at 
least earn its way. It takes the time 
of an executive in the agency to 
make a research department profit- 
able—it takes selling just like any- 
thing else—and this means time 
taken from constructive advertis- 
ing. 

“The advertising agency is not 


and should not be a business con- 
sultant. We have outfits dedicated 
to that work that can do a far bet- 
ter job than any agency.” 


Shuns departmentalizing . . Ear! 
H. Swanson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Paulson-Gerlach & Associ- 
ates, Milwaukee, supports Mr. 
Scribner in shunning a separate de- 
partment but disagrees on market- 
ing counsel. 

“Agencies of our size (medium) 
would be better off not to install 
research departments,” he - said. 
“They would be wise, however, to 
hire one or more executives with 
sound marketing experience who, in 
addition to functioning as account 
men, could also provide a certain 
amount of marketing counsel when 
needed. Such a set-up is a big help 
to small and medium-sized adver- 
tisers.” 

“With executives of that kind, a 
small or medium-size agency is well 
qualified to conduct valid pilot 
studies and to direct or coordinate 
the work of outside research or- 
ganizations should a comprehensive 
study be indicated.” 


Two agency research jobs. . 
Henry C. Silldorff, chairman of the 


Ketchum, Macleod & Grove 


board of G. M. Basford Co., New 
York, one of the four largest agen- 
cies in the nation in terms of pages 
of advertising placed in business 
publications, believes marketing re- 
search is “a very logical field for an 
agency” but he limits the type of 
research to be performed. He places 
responsibility on the client for such 
research as sales analysis and fore- 
casting, but he believes the agency 
can handle (1) special assignments 
such as finding markets for new 
products and (2) research involving 
periodic review such as_ current 
reputation of the company, product, 
service, etc. 

“This sort of work requires one 
or more specialists on the agency’s 
staff—that is, fulltime researchers, 
not copy writers or account men 
with spare time on their hands,” 
he asserted. 

Even then, this may not be 
enough for the job, he warned. 

“It will sometimes require more 
capacity, or more flexibility, than 
any agency can provide with its 
own people, so perforce, the agency 
must expect to bring in outside re- 
search organizations on occasion. 
This will be true when extensive 
field work is required, or may be 
true when heavy tabulating is in- 
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Five kinds of market research 
advertising agencies can tackle 


By Robert D. Towne 


Advertising 


= Here are five examples of 
types of research recently per- 
formed by our agency: 


1. Market Analysis, ranging 
from large studies by question- 
naire to smaller studies by field 
interviews. 


2. Sales Analysis. The agency 
usually just helps set up meth- 
ods. The client’s organization is 
in the best position to follow 
through. This is particularly true 
when modern tabulating systems 
are available to the client. 


3. Sales Methods 
learn what actually takes place 
as differentiated from the ideals 
established by the home office. 
Twice in our recent history the 
results of this type of research 
have caused us to completely re- 
align advertising programs. 


Analysis, to 


4. Product Research. In one 


study, questionnaires from 1,096 


when specialized skills 
example) are 


volved, or 
(engineering, for 
needed.” 

John R. Armstrong, president of 
Armstrong Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, insists that much of the 
agency's work in preparing ads con- 
tributes to marketing research. 
“Any executive who has 
spent time making calls in indus- 
trial plants to get ‘product-in-use’ 
information probably has gained 
more useful research data than can 
ever be supplied by a desk-bound 
office staff,’ he observed. 

Mr. Armstrong shares Mr. Sill- 
dorf’s view that much of the re- 


account 


sponsibility for market research 
must go to the client, however much 
the agency does. 

“Obviously, it is of value for the 
advertiser to have his own research 


Mr. Armstrong said. “All 


activity,” 
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companies in the food and proc- 
essing fields indicated 
need for three 
client’s products. As a result, the 
client speeded up his develop- 
ment program to introduce two 
of the needed features. The third 
feature was already available, so 
we gave it bigger play in the 
advertising. Results: a 

growth with the 
features leading the way. 


strong 
features in our 


nice 


in sales, new 


5. Brand Preference, Buying In- 
fluence, and 
studies. 


associated minor 


successful advertisers obtain such 
information every time they look at 
a salesman’s call report, travel in 
the field, attend trade shows and 
conventions, read the business 
study data and 
market statistics. The agency’s own 
activities along these lines simply 


press, or media 


augment the joint effort.” 


Sales managers can do it. . Mr. 
Scribner certainly agrees with Mr. 
Armstrong and Mr. Silldorf on 
client responsibility, but he goes 
much farther. Emphasizing that he 
is a strong believer in sound mar- 
ket research and that it 
necessary, he nevertheless averred 
that a smart sales manager and his 
staff can do the job: 

“Most manufacturers of industrial 


is often 


products who have been in business 
any length of time have established 


a sales organization. They can soon 
find out what’s the matter with 
their sales by contacting their cus- 
tomers, dealers, etc., without resort- 
ing to outside help or spending any 
great amount of money. In many 
cases, the information for proper 
sales guidance lies right within the 
client’s own office and it doesn’t re- 
quire any outside organization or 
expenditure to dig it out.” 

He based this argument further 
on the tenet that markets and buy- 
ing factors are considerably more 
tangible than markets 
where sales are motivated more by 
personal desires that are hard to 
uncover. “Industrial products,” he 
maintained, bought to cut 
costs, save time, produce faster, or 
replace something,”’—things simpler 
for the client himself to pin down. 

On the other hand, argues Robert 
E. Jaqua, president of the Jaqua 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., many 
companies have not been able to 
do the market research job needed, 
so if the agency can do better, why 
not? 

“The time has come when small 
industrial companies are finding it 
exceedingly difficult to continue to 
operate effectively with the pro- 
verbial crystal ball and seat-of-the- 
pants modus operandi,” Mr. Jaqua 
declared. “But for smaller industrial 
companies a more specific scientific 
approach to solving marketing 
problems is not easily obtained or 
maintained. In view of the many 
industrial clients who need mar- 
keting research but are unwilling 
or unable to do it, the agency must 
provide this service or the work 
will not be done.” 


consumer 


“are 


Are agencies qualified? . . Next 
question, of course, is: is the agency 
really qualified to do “specific, 
scientific’ marketing research? 
What type of research can it do? 
Virtually none, said Mr. Scribner. 
Said Mr. Armstrong: “In the in- 
dustrial field, I doubt whether any 
company management would ap- 
prove serious use of sales analyses 
or market forecasts based solely 
on an advertising agency’s ef- 
forts.” But Mr. Towne disagrees: 
“Without busting any gussets,” he 
averred, “this agency has been able 
to handle nearly every type of mar- 


ket research. Quite surprisingly, 





our work has tended to be heavy on 
product research. 

“This is probably the result of the 
engineering backgrounds of our 
executives and the close contact be- 
tween them and the clients’ sales 
and engineering departments. This 
relationship, however, is quite com- 
mon in industrial advertising agen- 
cies, where a high percentage of 
the people are technically trained. 

“Examples of recent projects 
show what can be done (see box on 
page 50). There are four major 
useful types of market research: 
1. “The first is quantitative re- 
search, usually involving mass 
techniques such as questionnaires 
to obtain statistically significant fig- 
ures. 


2. “The second is technical re- 
search, required where you cannot 
get the answers you want without 
exploring many technical phases of 
the product or market. Personal in- 
terviews using the “depth inter- 
view” technique are usually re- 
quired. 


3. “The third is commonly called 
‘researching the _ research, or 
merely collecting and digesting the 
information already available. It 
costs little, and should always be 
done before embarking on any 
other, more expensive survey. 


4. “The fourth is guided trial and 
error . . . an excellent technique 
when seeking new markets for old 
products. An analysis made of ‘off- 
beat’ sales ... or a study of unusual 
requests made by customers and 
prospects . . . followed by 20 ac- 
tual salesmen’s calls or a modest 
inquiry campaign in one or two 
publications may be far more re- 
vealing than all the formalized mar- 
ket research that can be done.” 


How it helps agency . . That’s a 
pretty large ticket for the agency 
to write for itself in research func- 
tion. But Mr. Towne is not alone. 
He draws support, among others, 
from Mr. Atwood of KVP who sees 
almost no limit on how much re- 
search function the agency can take 
over from the client. 

“There’s no place for ‘taking 
over, ” he stressed. “Successful and 
useful market research .w-tivities 
complemert the work of others. The 


extent to which the agency should 
pursue a project, or the area in 
which it should operate, depends 
upon how well the client is 
equipped and inclined to do the 
work.” 

From the viewpoint of the agen- 
cy’s own interest, Mr. Atwood ob- 
served that the agency’s new-busi- 
ness department “will find its close- 
at-hand market research depart- 
ment valuable on two counts: 

e “A source of information while 
soliciting new accounts. 

e “A means of smoothing and mak- 
ing more efficient the take-over 
process of newly-acquired  ac- 
counts.” 


Can small agencies do it?.. 
What about the small agency? Can 
it maintain a research department 
—should it try? Agency men’s com- 
ments ranged from affirmative to 
cautious to negative. Here are some 
samples: 


> “Small agencies certainly should 
have research activity. This does not 
necessarily require that the activity 
be departmentalized.”—Mr. Arm- 
strong. 


> “I believe it is even more impera- 
tive that the smaller agency han- 
dling smaller industrial accounts 
provide marketing research serv- 
ices than it is for the large agency 
whose industrial clients generally 
have their own marketing research 
staffs. Agency research men work- 
ing with account men can apply 
experience learned in working with 
one client’s problems to similar 
problems of other clients. This fur- 
thers the possibility of cost saving 
to clients.’—Mr. Jaqua. 


> “It seems to us that a small 
agency can’t afford to enter this 
area, although conceivably it might 
have an affiliation with a market- 
ing research consultant, or even 
with a research firm.”—Mr. Silldorf. 


>» “A small agency can maintain a 
research department only if it can 
afford it; and it can afford it only if 
the department can be kept busy 
and if clients will pay adequately 
for research work done. Obviously, 
some satisfactory method of com- 
pensation must be set up.’—Mr. 
Hofsoos. 


TWO CHORES 





Market research is 
client’s headache: 
here’s agency role 


® Henry C. Silldorf, chairman 
of the board of G. M. Basford 
Co., New York, says: 

“First, I want to make a dis- 
tinction between marketing re- 
search and advertising research. 
Every agency does some work in 
the area of advertising research, 
whether they recognize it or not. 
Likewise, every company does 
some marketing research, even 
though they may never have 
thought of it in such formalized 
terms. The question you raise is, 
in effect, how far the agency 
should be able to go in helping 
its clients in an area that is basi- 
cally their responsibility. 

“Our belief is that this is a 
very logical field for an agency 
but that this in no way relieves 
the client of his responsibility. 
Any marketing research work 
done by the agency should be of 
the type that would be done by 
an outside service anyhow. The 
advantage to the client in having 
the agency do this work is that 
many marketing problems get 
pretty close to advertising prob- 
lems. It is well, therefore, to have 
the agency in on the _ study. 
Such work provides one more 
bond between agency and client, 
always to the good. 

“If our thinking is correct up 
to here, then several corollaries 
follow. The agency won’t usually 
perform day-to-day marketing 
research, such as sales analysis, 
forecasts, etc. Rather, it will 
work in the area of: 


1. “Special assignments — mar- 
kets for new products, distribu- 
tion problems, changing market- 
ing conditions, determining buy- 
ing influences. 


2. “And, besides the ‘problem’ 
type of assignment, it may tack- 
le areas calling for periodic re- 
view or outside evaluation 
what is the company’s reputa- 
tion with its prospects, what do 
customers think of product qual- 
ity, service, etc.?” 
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How an agency can decide need 
for a market research department 


By John R. Armstrong 
President 
Armstrong Advertising Agency 


Chicagc 


= Several factors have a bear- 
ing on need for a marketing re- 
search department in an agency. 
If the agency is a newcomer in 
the industrial field, with account 
executives of limited experience, 
such a department may be in- 
valuable to them. The cost for 
this activity would be regarded 
as a part of the agency’s operat- 
ing expense. 

In contrast, consider the old 
line industrial agency, composed 
of numerous account executives 
with long, diversified experience. 
It could be difficult for such 
agencies to find a research direc- 
tor who would ever rank as more 
than just a compiler of statistics. 
The answer might be to take the 
oldest, most experienced, most 
capable account executive and 
make him director of marketing 
research, Actually, this is done — 
but he usually gets the title, 
“president” or “board chairman.” 

Another factor in establishing 
need is age of clients. If the 
agency has considerable turn- 
over of accounts or has a large 
number of new accounts, exten- 
sive market research activity 
may be necessary to 
quick, successful results. It is 
reasonable for the agency to pay 
whatever it costs for this activi- 


ty. 


insure 


“An additional word of warning _, 


on that point came from Mr. Sill- 
dorf: 

“Marketing research, as opposed 
to advertising research, is not a 
service that in any sense should be 
paid for out of advertising commis- 
sions. This is true even when the 
research is necessary to determine 
marketing or advertising objectives. 
(Advertising research delves into 
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In cases where the relationship 
between advertiser and agency 
is of long duration, a sizeable 
amount of market research ac- 
tivity may have been long es- 
tablished as standard operating 
procedure. In answer to such 
questions as, “Where can our 
product be sold?”, “What copy 
appeals should we use?”, “What 
does the customer want?”, the 
old established advertiser may 
have: 

1. Complete analyses and rec- 
ords of his own sales. 


2. Accurate information cover- 
ing his industry’s sales. 


3. A certain amount of specific 
information about his competi- 
tor’s sales. 


4. Such aids as the tabulation 
of “Lost Sales Reports”, showing 
reasons for losing orders. Also, 
reports on reasons for getting or- 
ders. 


5. Charts and curves of sales in- 
formation capable of indicating 
trends and forecasting change. 


6. Knowledge as to the source of 
sales leads and inquiries, includ- 
ing evaluation. 


7. Information relating the com- 
pany’s advertising to sales. 
Initially, an agency may do the 
actual work of compiling such 
information, simply to demon- 
strate its value. But it would 
hardly be compatible with good 
management principles for this 
to be handled as a continuing 
agency function. = 


the areas of advertising techniques, 
not objectives, and in this field, the 
agency does have responsibilities. )” 


Should agencies get help?.. 


Mr. Silldorf, in his comments on 
small agencies, mentions the possi- 
bility of aligning with an outside 
research organization. What is the 
prevailing attitude—should the 
agency, regardless of size, ever 


bring in an outside firm, and if so, 
when? 

Here Mr. Scribner sees a role for 
the agency—and this flatly excludes 
doing the research. Here is his rea- 
soning: 

“It seems to me that any agency 
should know the basic principles on 
how to approach a market research 
job. The agency should be experi- 
enced enough with various kinds of 
sales organizations and various in- 
dustrial products to know where 
to begin on such a problem. 

“But, ask yourself just why 
should a client come to an adver- 
tising agency, particularly a small 
advertising agency, for a research 
job that must be inferior when he 
can go across the street to an out- 
fit that makes a business of research 
—is doing research on dozens of 
problems—and has proved its abili- 
ty time and again. The experienced 
outfit will do it faster for less 
money. 

“The advertising agency should 
have the necessary contacts with 
research organizations of various 
kinds so that it can pick an organi- 
zation that is competent and ex- 
perienced in that particular line of 
manufacture and sales. This pro- 
vides a supervisory set-up that will 
relieve the client of following up 
the details, will provide guidance 
for the research organization and in 
the end should provide the right 
answer and save the client money.” 


When to use research firm. . 
Mr. Hofsoos, who gives the agency 
itself a greater role in the research 
job, listed these conditions in which 
the agency should bring in an out- 
side organization: 
1. “If the outside organizations pro- 
vide an experience and _ technical 
knowledge not available in the 
agency or client research depart- 
ments. 
2. “If the outside organization pro- 
vides additional manpower beyond 
that available in the agency and 
client research departments—espe- 
cially when such manpower will 
permit prompt collection of data 
that otherwise requires too long for 
client and agency personnel to col- 
lect.” 

And Mr. Armstrong adds: “Out- 
side research organizations can be 
used effectively where a_ certain 





specialized skill is required. But, 
dependence on an outside organiza- 
tion for all activities coming under 
the heading of research is certainly 
ill-advised.” 


The trend . . What of the future? 
What direction is agency marketing 
research taking now and where is 
it going? 

Opinion is divided. Those with a 
conservative view put it like this: 
>» “Market research, as a function 
separate and apart from advertis- 
ing, continues to be in a defensive 
position and is often unable to make 
any definite contribution to the 
progress of industrial advertising. 
I doubt if this situation will ever 
change because marketing research 
is actually an integral part of in- 
dustrial advertising and cannot be 
separated or placed in a different 
category.’—Mr. Armstrong. 
> “I think that there is definitely 
more interest in market research on 
the part of industrial clients today. 
But we still find it hard to interest 
industrial people in spending the 
necessary money to find the solu- 
tion to some of their sales problems. 
In most cases, however, a good 
sales manager can in a month’s 
time, by making the necessary con- 
tacts through his dealers and ques- 
tioning his customers, come up with 
the answers to his sales problems 
and product problems.”—Mr. Scrib- 
ner. 
>» “The only trends we see in agency 
research are in validity. Agencies 
at one time rushed into research 
without being fully aware of all 
that was involved. Most have dis- 
covered by now that an improperly 
conducted study is worse than none 
at all. It is likely, therefore, that 
agencies today, at least the older 
ones, whether they have research 
departments or not, are well versed 
in the subject, consider it vital to 
effective advertising, and do a good 
job of it.’-—Mr. Swanson. 

Those who see a more unquali- 
fied, clear-cut movement by agen- 
cies into marketing research in the 
future put it this way: 


> “Present trends _ point 
more agency marketing research in 
the future. An increasing number 
of clients recognize the advantages 
of being able to secure capable 


toward 


marketing research assistance from 
an agency department rather than 
from independent marketing re- 
search consultants. The agency staff 
has an interest in and experience 
with the client that goes way be- 
yond that which could be expected 
of any independent marketing re- 
search group.’—Mr. Hofsoos. 


>» “More and more our advertising 
clients are looking to us for mar- 
keting research and _ counseling 


help.”—Mr. Silldorf. 


> “The future of agency research 
will be almost wholly dependent 
upon the caliber of work it pro- 
duces. Those agencies that ‘ad- 
vance’ copywriters to serve as re- 
search directors in order to ‘offer 
marketing research services’ to 
clients are doing considerable harm 
not only to their own clients but 
to the acceptance of good agency 
marketing research generally. But, 
those agencies who are providing a 
staff or qualified marketing research 
technicians are making a real con- 
tribution.”—Mr. Jaqua. 

So much for the future. Except 
for one thing that might be added— 
Mr. Towne brought it up: 

“The biggest problem of market 
research is to impress upon the con- 
fident new user that market re- 
search is a diagnosis, not a cure. 


It's no wonder drug that somehow 
will cure all the sales manager’s 
problems overnight. It’s no tran- 
quillizer that will miraculously ease 
the tensions of tough competition. 

“Rather, market 
indicate that painful surgery is re- 


research may 


quired. 

“Action must follow the research. 
We have all seen cases where man- 
agement dillied by 
‘study.’ Then dallied by ordering 
another. Then is torn with indeci- 
sion, wondering whether to make 
another survey and take the best 
two out of three . . or whether to 
wait and see what happens.” 

That’s something to keep in mind, 
whether you’re an agency research- 
er, or some other kind. 


ordering a 


Summing up .. And that about 
sums it up. Marketing research, like 
motherhood, seems to be universal- 
ly approved—if only sometimes 
with lip service. The rub appears 
to be deciding how far to go and 
where to find the best knowledge 
and skill to get you there at the 
most reasonable cost. From the 
widely differing opinions expressed 
here, you may, at any one time, find 
this in yourself, your own person- 
nel, your agency or a marketing 
research consultant. 
Happy hunting. 
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Newsy . . Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., utilizes regular weekly employe 
publication to present annual report to employes. First page gives statistics, inside 
pages (typical page shown right) tell company’s progress in newsy fashion. 
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Anybody care? 


How high do your 
distributors rate you? 


Any doubts about how you are handling your 


distributors? Listen to what they think 


By Louis H. Brendel 


VW - - T ~ 
Merchandising Director 


James Thomas Chirurg 


. a 
New York 


= The other day, I sat in on a 
luncheon at which industrial dis- 
tributors made the whole problem 
of selling through distributors seem 
so easy you'd think all manufac- 
turers would excel at it. 

One distributor told how he had 
spelled out to the v.p. of sales of one 
of the country’s most progressive 
companies how this company could 
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of you-—in their own words. 


forge far ahead. Said the distribu- 
tor: 

“The v.p. was sold on the basic 
soundness of the suggestions I 
made. Shortly thereafter he brought 
down one of his distributor sales 
specialists and I explained my sug- 
gestions again in words of one syl- 
lable. The specialist and v.p. ap- 
peared to ‘get it’ but that was three 
years ago and not one thing has 
happened since.” 

An advertising agency man then 
recalled telling a client that he 
could build sales more quickly by 
over-hauling the distributor sales 


meetings put on by his salesmen 
than by increasing his advertising 
budgef. (Now, you know when an 
agency man talks like that, it’s time 
to give serious consideration to his 
advice.) The adman outlined how 
the client could accomplish this. 
This was a year ago and to date the 
manufacturer has done nothing to 
sharpen up the distributor meetings, 
although this is known as one of the 
most practical ways of educating 
distributor salesmen. One survey of 
distributors has shown that only 
40% of the meetings put on by 
manufacturers are considered “ex- 
cellent.” (I raise the question: 
should a manufacturer making an 
excellent product, settle for any 
lower rating than “excellent” on his 
distributor meetings? If so, why? 
Inasmuch as his salesmen can be 
taught to do an excellent job, why 
doesn’t he teach them?) 

“Nobody seems to care,” lamented 
one manufacturer’s sales executive. 
“Several years ago I worked up 
what seemed to be a good presenta- 
tion for distributor meetings. Then 
I tried it out in the field, and im- 
proved and polished it in 50 or more 
meetings. After this, we taught each 
one of our salesmen how to adapt 
this thoroughly tested meeting 
technique. The distributors loved it. 
But to the best of my knowledge 





not one of the top brass of my com- 
pany ever saw this “masterpiece” or 
took the slightest interest in wheth- 
er it was good or bad.” 

“If I were a manufacturer,” vol- 
unteered the adman,” Id insist that 
every one of my salesmen put on a 
‘dry-run’ of his distributor meeting 
at the annual sales meeting. I'd 
have all the salesmen grade each 
other’s performance and those who 
were sub-standard would have to 
stay at the factory until they did a 
job that the company and its dis- 
tributors could be proud of.” 


When not sure, ask . . If a man- 
ufacturer isn’t sure whether his 
salesmen are doing a praiseworthy 
job in training his distributors, and 
whether his company is making it 
easy for his distributor’s customers 
to do business with him, he can ask. 

One progressive Newark distribu- 
tor, Squier, Schilling and Skiff, does 
just that by conducting an annual 
survey of its own 16 outside sales- 
men and nine inside salesmen, as 
well as five supervisors and execu- 
tives, to determine which of their 
24 manufacturers — in the opinion 
of these distributor employes — 
does the best job of education and 
making it easy to sell his products. 

Howard Begg, general manager, 
sends each of the above 30 men a 
questionnaire on each of five subjects 
along with a suitable memo re- 
questing each respondee not to con- 
sult a fellow employe in preparing 
his answers. The questions are as 
follows: 


Question 1 - Pricing 

1. Which of the twenty-four manu- 
facturers we represent has the easi- 
est-to-use non-quantity price struc- 
ture? 

2. Which of our 
would you rate second? 

3. Which of our manufacturers 
would you rate third? 


manufacturers 


Question 1-A-Pricing 

1. Which of the twenty-four man- 
ufacturers we represent has the 
easiest-to-use quantity price struc- 
ture? 
2. Which of our 
would you rate second? 
3. Which of our manufacturers 
would you rate third? 

(Before answering the aforesaid 
questions, refer to the guide list.) 


manufacturers 


Guide List 

Is the greater part of the manu- 
facturer’s product line net priced? 

Is the greater part of the manu- 
facturer’s product line list and dis- 
count priced? 

Does the manufacturer have one 
price list; to the consumer with a 
stated discount to the distributor 
or does he have separate lists — one 
for the consumer and one for the 
distributor? 

Is the manufacturer’s published 
price list to consumers easily read- 
able and easy-to-use on a day-to- 
day basis? 

Is the manufacturer’s price list for 
use by the distributor easily read- 
able and easy-to-use on a day-to- 
day basis? 

Are the manufacturer’s price lists 
to both consumer and distributor 
well-arranged so that the price for 
a product is easily found? 


Question 2 - Packaging 

1. Which of the twenty-four manu- 
facturers for whom we distribute 
has the easiest and most economical 
to-handle package, or manner of 
packaging? 
2. Which of our manufacturers 
would you rate second? 
3. Which of our 
would you rate third? 

(Before answering the above 
three questions, refer to the guide 
list below.) 


manufacturers 


Guide List 
Is the manufacturer’s product 
packaged in units of one, five, ten, 
25, 50 and 100 for instance (in other 
words, decimal packaging), or is it 
packaged in quantities of six, 12, 
24, or quantities of two, eight, 16, 


Five ways to sell 
distributor salesmen 
on your product 


1, Simple price structure 

2. Attractive packaging 

3. Effective distributor sales meetings 
4. Distributor training programs — 

5. Adequate, qualified field sales help 


for instance? It is generally con- 
ceded that so-called decimal pack- 
aging is more modern (“decimal” 
meaning any number divisible by 
ten, — i.e. one meaning 1/10; five 
meaning %; ten meaning 1; 50 
meaning 5; and 100 meaning 10). 

Are the packages strong and 
sturdily constructed? Are they 
equipped with metal corners? 

Are they labeled legibly so that 
any printing, typing or any other 
marking on the label is legible from 
a distance? 

Can the manufacturer’s packages 
be handled easily in receiving and 
shipping room; stacked neatly on 
warehouse shelves? 

Can the manufacturer’s package 
be used for re-shipment to the cus- 
tomer? 

Does the manufacturer use unit 
packing — i.e., one package con- 
taining a predetermined number of 
individually packaged items? 


Question 3 - Sales Meetings 

1. Which of our twenty-four manu- 
facturers consistently stages the 
best distributor’s sales meetings on 
his products at our place of busi- 
ness? 
2. Which of our manufacturers 
would you rate second? 
3. Which of our manufacturers 
would you rate third? 

(Before answering the above 
three questions, refer to the guide 
list below.) 


Guide List 

It is generally conceded that a 
successful distributor’s sales meet- 
ing is made up of two factors: (1) 
the subject must be interesting; (2) 
the speaker must know how to talk 
on his feet and be interesting to 
listen to. Which manufacturer con- 
sistently (meeting after meeting) 
presents the most interesting sub- 
ject in the most interesting way? 

How effective is the manufacturer 
in telling you how his product is 
made, and why it has advantages 
not duplicated by any competitive 
product or products? 

How effective is the manufacturer 
in indicating to you the industrial 
groups on the attached B.L.S. index 
to whom his products are most sal- 
able? 


Question 4 - Factory Schools 
1. Which of our twenty-four manu- 
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facturers has the most effective 
sales training course at his place of 
business, or the most effective mail 
training course or quiz? (To vote on 
this question, you must have par- 
ticipated in the mail training course 
or quiz or have attended the sales 
training course on which you are 
voting). 
2. Which of our 
would you rate second? 
3. Which of our manufacturers 
would you rate third? 

(Before answering the above 
three questions, refer to the guide 
list below.) 


manufacturers 


Guide List 

Is the manufacturer’s sales train- 
ing course at his place of business 
of one week’s duration, or is it 
shorter; or is it longer? Do you put 
in an actual eight-hour day while 
in training or is the day shorter or 
longer. 

How much of the entire course 
is devoted to so-called “classroom” 
work and how much to practical 
experience in the plant? In other 
words, how much is theory and how 
much is practice? 

In his training course, how effec- 
tive is the manufacturer in educat- 
ing you to understand not only how 
his products are made and the care 
with which they are made, but 
more importantly, how are they ap- 
plied in industry and what is the 


approved approach in selling them? 


Question 5 - Field Sales Help 
1. Which of our twenty-four manu- 
facturers consistently provide the 
most effective sales help in the field 
(i.e. - calling on customers either 
with you or in the interest of Squire, 
Schilling & Skiff) ? 
2. Which of our 
would you rate second? 
3. Which of our 
would you rate third? 

(Before answering the above 
questions, refer to the guide list 


manufacturers 


manutacturers 


below. ) 


Guide List 
Does the manufacturer change 
field sales engineers too frequently, 
or does he allow a capable man to 
become familiar with our territory 
over a period of years? 
Does the manufacturer spread his 
field men too thinly in our area, or 
does he have plenty of time for us? 
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Does the manufacturer provide 
plenty of field engineering help in 
your area, but (even though he 
does) do these field men refuse 
to give you all the support you 
need? 

What is the caliber of the man 
representing the manufacturer. (1) 
How hard does he work? (2) What 
is his character? (3) Has he a good, 
an average, or a poor personality? 
(4) How willing is he to cooperate 
with us? How loyal is he to his own 
company? (5) How much product 
knowledge has he? (6) How ag- 
gressive is he? 

Perhaps a survey of this nature 
might provide you with the indica- 
tions that remedial efforts are 
needed to strengthen your own re- 
lationship and sales through dis- 
tributors. 

One of the distributors wound up 
the discussion with what was prob- 
ably the sagest bit of advice of the 
day, “Manufacturers should learn 
that the toughest competition they 
have to face is not from their com- 
petitors who make the same prod- 
ucts, but from the other manufac- 


turers whose lines are handled by 


their _distributors—Manufacturers 
who are competing for the selling 
time of the distributors’ salesmen.” 

That old wheeze about “making 
it easy” for salesmen to sell a prod- 
uct is still the best advice we could 
give a manufacturer. For we have 
found that the amount of sales ef- 
fort distributors’ salesmen devote to 
a manufacturer is in direct ratio to: 
1. The simplicity of his price struc- 
ture and the ease with which it may 
be used. 

2. The sturdiness and eye-appeal of 
his packaging and the legibility of 
the package label. 

3. The effectiveness of his sales 
meetings at the distributor’s place 
of business. 

4. The effectiveness of his distrib- 
utor training at his own factory. 

5. The quality and quantity of field 
sales help he provides.” 

You may disagree with the order 
of the preceding ratings of these 
five items. This does not matter. All 
distributors concur that when a 
manufacturer increases his standing 
in these five classifications, his dis- 
tributors are bound to _ increase 
their sales of his products. * 
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Best read . . Eileen Dowling, advertising manager, Alsynite Co. of America, San Diego, 
Cal., receives plaque honoring Alsynite ad in Factory, which got top Readex rating 
among 300 ads in publication. Gene Fruhling (left), Los Angeles office, McGraw-Hill, 
makes presentation, aided by Tom Ables, account executive, Phillips-Ramsey Co., 
San Diego, Alsynite’s agency. Ad showed workman replacing broken windows in 


factory with Alsynite Fiberglas panels. 











Spotlighting A-C High Frequency 
Induction Furnaces for Foundries 





Gets inside . 
Men as well as salesmen, 
meaning to their jobs. 


. ‘Sales News’’ goes to fore- 
gives more 


If not, why not? 


Something extra . . Supplemental sales 
bulletins show foremen the end uses of 


the products they work on. 


Are you selling 
from the inside out? 


You’re missing a good bet if you don’t fill in foremen on the sales picture. 


Here’s how Allis-Chalmers does it with good results. 


By R. J. Houlehen 
Supervisor, Sales Publications 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee 


= Is your sales publication missing 
one of its most appreciative and 
responsive audiences? 

It very well may be if your sales 
manager isn’t distributing the busi- 
ness-boosting publication that talks 
to your commercial people to your 
foremen and others in the shop 
management-supervision area. 

True, if you have a general em- 
ploye publication it goes to shop 
supervision, but historically these 
publications dwell more on bowling 
than business. The story back of the 
orders is not placed directly in the 
hands of the shop supervision so 
that the shop management can point 
up the significance of jobs coming 
in, of the efforts the company is 


making to sell, of new products, of 
new applications. 

If the foremen get the commercial 
and engineering story, it’s likely to 
come informally and sporadically, a 
clue at a time. 


News for all... This is the story of 
how Allis-Chalmers of Milwaukee, 
a big firm with many products and 
many plants and many foremen, 
took the story of its business to 
foremen in its Industries Group. 
This diversified section of a diver- 
sified company makes a wide line 
of electrical and processing equip- 
ment for many industries. Every 
month brings a host of new things 
in sales and engineering—things 
that make news for salesmen, for 
engineers. 

This news is also news to the 
foremen. That was the argument 
advanced not so long ago by lead- 


ing product personnel. In their own 
way they had’ been moving com- 
mercial information: to foremen 
whose staffs build their products. 
But they thought it would be much 
more effective if everybody got the 
same information at the same time. 

In the Industries Group, many 
hundreds of people who are con- 
cerned with product and sales get a 
monthly publication “A-C 
Sales News.” It’s a 20-24 page mag- 
azine that tells the business news 
story of Allis-Chalmers in general 
and the Industries Group in par- 
ticular. Augmenting the magazine 
are a wide range of supplemental 


called 


sales news publications that move 
through selected audiences. For the 
foremen, it was thought, the general 
newsy magazine would do the job. 

Starting in early 1956, the names 
of 1,000 foremen were added to the 
magazine’s distribution list. With- 
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out fanfare the men began to get 
“Sales News.” And _ apparently, 
without fanfare, they received it. 


They like it . . Last fall the ques- 
tion was raised: How’s the project 
going over? A simple questionnaire 
was sent to each foreman recipi- 
ent, asking him several questions, 
most of which could be answered 
in a word. No identification was 
sought and a reply was not made 
mandatory. But about a quarter of 
the group replied. What they had 
to say proved the merit of the 
project. Virtually all of the ques- 
tionnaires returned praised the 
project. 

All 288 who replied said they 
read the magazine, 266 of these 
promptly. A total of 286 said they 
found the contents of interest to 
them. A total of 166 said they re- 
layed information to personnel they 
supervise, while 75 said they re- 
layed and discussed “Sales News” 
contents sometimes. 

A total of 284 said they wished 
to continue receiving the magazine. 
Only four said they did not. 

Some of the questions called for 
comment. And it was the comments 
that were most revealing. 

Here’s what these foremen and 
other shop supervision people liked 
about the admittedly sales-building 
internal magazine: 

e “Keeps me up-to-date on other 
departments’ progress.” 

e “I get a better undestanding of 
the products we make and their 
uses.” 

© “We get information we wouldn’t 
hear about through other channels.” 
e “Makes the job have more mean- 
ing.” 

e “Makes the employe 
conscious.’ ” 

e “Encourages continued effort for 
improvement.” 

e “Provides better background for 
discussion of A-C products.” 

e “Explains company ‘firsts’ and 
product diversification.” 

e “Tells us about new tooling and 
machines.” 

e “We hear of design, development 


“customer 


and markets.” 

e “Learn about reliability and qual- 
ity of our products.” 

e “Inspires better teamwork.” 

e “Gives everyone a sense of re- 
sponsibility and pride.” 
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e “News of sales that insure in- 
teresting work ahead.” 

e “Does much to make shop men 
feel part of the company.” 

The replies indicated that the 
readers found certain types of sto- 
ries of greater interest than others. 
In general, the interest was no dif- 
ferent than that of commercial peo- 
ple: new products, new markets, 
new facilities, good service, new ap- 
plications, new orders, market fore- 
casts, new sales promotional ac- 
tivity, new inventions. 

And what did readers want to 
see more of? Pretty much the same 
as the material they liked, except 
many said they wanted to read 
more about the products on which 
they worked. 


Good testimonial . . Salesmen re- 
peatedly indicate ways in which 
they have placed “Sales News” in- 
formation to work. The shopmen 
are no different. Here’s what one 
said in conclusion to his reply: 

“One of the recent issues con- 
tained an article and pictures on 
a winding machine developed for 
Boston Works. I feel that we can 
use a machine of this type for our 
work. The General Planning De- 
partment has been notified and is 
obtaining further information. 

“If this machine can do our type 
of work, we will realize a substan- 
tial saving, for which we can thank 
‘Sales News.’ ” 

Like the salesman said, “You 
can’t beat a good testimonial.” 8 





FAIR EXCHANGE 





Offers salesmen 
interview with P.A. 
for new product idea 


Aerosol Techniques, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., is passing out tickets 
to its suppliers’ salesmen. 

Each ticket is good for an inter- 
view with a purchasing man at ATI. 
price per ticket: one idea. 

ATI makes the push-button con- 
tainers in which dozens of products 
have been packaged in the past few 
years. But, according to ATI presi- 
dent H. R. Shepard, many good 
ideas for new  aerosol-packaged 
products or for better service, pro- 
motion or merchandising can easily 
be passed by in the whirl of mod- 
ern day business. Hence, the tickets. 

Each of the 3%4 x 7” tickets has 
space on the back for the salesman 
to write in his “big idea” for ATI. 
When the company receives the 
ticket, the salesman is set for his 
interview with the P. A. He may 
get more than that, too. A spokes- 
man for ATI said, “Although it was 
deemed best not to complicate the 
ticket with anything along the line 
of how the author of an idea that 
turned out to be successful would 
participate in the company’s good 
fortune, obviously if anything like 
that happened an arrangement 
would necessarily be made.” 


So far about 650 of the tickets 
have been distributed, and they 
have been pulling about a 15% re- 
turn. e 


ATI 1 


ONE APPOINTMENT 
PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
AEROSOL TECHNIQUES, INC. 


PRICE--ONE IDEA 
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Idea ticket . . What salesman could re- 
sist a chance like this? ATI hopes idea 
tickets will give its business a big boost. 





Goes in here 
mounted on Univac tape handler. 


Answer in 22 minutes 


Tapes containing data from survey are 


Comes out here . 


- Twenty-two minutes later detailed report on 


survey results rolls out of high-speed printer. 


How automation helps research 


That modern marvel, the electronic computer, now has been put to work in an 


= The wonderful world of the elec- 
tronic computer has demonstrated 
that it may well become an impor- 
tant future factor in the industrial 
advertising field. Remington Rand’s 
Univac has computed the results of 
a readership survey of Automatic 
Control, broken down the results 
into some 8,000 to 10,000 individual 
percentage figures and printed a 
comprehensive 80-page categorized 
readership report. 

And the whole job was accom- 
plished in 22 minutes! 

The demonstration marks the 
first time that a high-speed elec- 


tronic computer has processed raw 
reader and market research data 
at almost instantaneous speeds and 
to a depth that had previously been 
prohibitively expensive. 

Based on the answers to a 70- 
question interview _ conducted 
among a sample of 165 visitors to 
last September’s 11th annual In- 
strument-Automation Conference 
and Exhibit, the survey was de- 
signed to fulfill three purposes: 
® to determine the readership of 
ads and editorial material so as to 
be of help to Automatic Control ad- 
vertisers and editors 


advertising and editorial research study. Here's what happened . . 


® to determine the degree to which 
ideas are sparked by specific ads, 
feature articles and feature depart- 
ments 
® to take advantage of Univac’s 
capacity, flexibility, speed and econ- 
omy in preparing the tables and 
cross-references necessary for the 
fulfillment of the first two objec- 
tives. 

Items surveyed included all ads— 
a total of 48—appearing in the pub- 
lication’s July, 1956, issue, all edito- 
rial feature departments in that is- 
sue and a selection of eight feature 


articles that ran in the March, 
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April, June, July and August edi- 
tions. Each item in the report is 
broken down by industries and by 
functions of the respondents to 
match those in Automatic Control’s 


BPA statement. 


What it shows. . It can be easily 
ascertained from the report that 
7.1% of those answering the survey 
were engineers or designers in the 
process industries, whose plants are 
located in the mid-Atlantic region, 
or that of all respondents, 4.5% 
who were attracted to the ad of the 
Helipot Co. by its illustration are in 
the fabricating industries. 

Individual pages of the 
cover distribution by type of busi- 
ness for each ad noted, attracted 
by illustration, by headline, read 
most, received idea. Similar cate- 


report 


gories are presented for reactions 
to the editorial feature articles. 
This information is then further 
broken down in a series of report 
pages, of which one is devoted to 
each ad and article surveyed. Here 
it is possible to obtain results show- 
ing readership by each of the above 
five criteria for each of three sepa- 
rate types of executives or employes 
in six major industrial categories. 
According to James M. Vicary, 
who conducted the survey for the 
publication, its unique categorized 
provides the 
marketing 


readership feature 


reader with extensive 
information. 

Readers of the publication, pres- 
ent at the show, were interviewed 
about their reactions to the ads and 
editorial material included in the 
survey. The 
naires were handed to a Unitype 


completed question- 
operator who transcribed the data 
onto magnetic tapes which were 
then sent to Remington Rand’s New 
York computing headquarters. 
There, Univac was programmed to 
provide an analysis of the four-day 
survey. The 22 minutes claimed as 
the production time for the report 
elapsed between the actual feeding 
of the tapes into Univac and the 
emergence from the 600-line-per- 
minute printer of the final sheet of 
the 80-page document. 

The complex job of programming 
Univac was done under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Mary K. Hawes of 
National Analysts, Philadelphia, 
who has pointed out that, while the 
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Automatic Control study was essen- 
tially a “yes or no” type of ques- 


tionnaire, there were more than 
50,000 possible combinations of an- 
swers as the problem was pene- 
trated to its fullest depth. She be- 


lives that a more generalized auto- 


matic routine, which is now proved 
possible by this survey, could proc- 
ess multiple choice questions, mul- 
tiple choice with various weights 
per answer and open-ended ques- 
tions with answer variations limited 
only by vocabulary choice. . 








Oh, those annual reports! 


® Here’s a way to cut through 
the business management jargon 
of annual reports. 

Ed Kandlik of the 


Daily News reported the story of 


Chicago 


a glossary of terms compiled by 
“a La Salle Street wag” to help 
the stockholder who does not 
quite understand the annual re- 
port—and its traditional “presi- 
dent’s letter” replete with stock 
phrases that are masterpieces of 
ambiguity. 

The glossary included the fol- 

lowing stock phrases and their 
translation into plain, everyday 
language: 
e “As a temporary measure and 
in order to increase your com- 
pany’s working capital, it has 
been decided to reduce the divi- 
dend this year.” 

Earnings are down. 

e “Further substantial reduc- 
tions in operating expenses have 
been made in recent months, de- 
spite the intensification of our 
sales and research activities.” 

There have been several lay- 
offs. 

e “In order for us to broaden 
our base of public ownership, it 
has been decided to issue addi- 


tional stocks.” 


The stock will drop several 

points. 
e “While it is true that synthetic 
discoveries may in the future af- 
fect our sales, your management 
feels that it is fully prepared and 
equipped to face these problems 
realistically and with confidence 
as to the outcome.” 

Our competition is way ahead 

of us. 
e “Although the backlog of or- 
ders is smaller than last year, 
this decrease is reflected in the 
elimination of our government 
contract, which we feel will les- 
sen our dependency on _ the 
whims of congressional appro- 
priations.” 

Our lobbyist failed to get the 

business. 
e “Since its listing on the stock 
exchange, your company has 
noted with pride public interest 
as evidenced by a_ growing 
volume of its common. stock 
shares.” 

The directors are selling out. 
e “Your has under- 
taken a long-range program to 
and 


company 

diversify its operations 

broaden its resources.” 
We've been offered the dandi- 


est uranium mine. . 


Billions of Dollars 








= CAPITAL EXPENDITURES § 














Consumer spending is important but . . 


. capital spending spurs growth 


As capital expenditures go, 


so goes prosperity 


By Dexter N. Keezer 

and Margaret K. Matulis 
Department of Economics 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
New York 


= Why does the business com- 
munity attach such great impor- 
tance to the results of surveys 
showing business’ plans to purchase 
new plants and equipment? Why 
isn’t just as much or even more im- 
portance attached to the plans of 
consumers to buy shoes, or govern- 
ment plans to build battleships? 

This piece is designed to provide 
an answer to these questions. In the 
process it will throw light on the 
great strategic importance of indus- 
trial marketing which is, of course, 


Here is an impressive forecasting yardstick, 


and reasons why it works, stripped of the lingo 


the essential prelude to plans and 
performance in purchasing new 
plants and equipment. 

It is a fact that both in apprais- 
ing the current economic scene and 
trying, as we all must, to gage 
where business is bound, virtually 
all economists and business analysts 
attach a specially high degree of 
importance to business investment 
in new producing facilities. In fact, 
quite a few successful business 
forecasters have been heard to say 
that if they knew the coming course 
of business investment in new plant 
and equipment, that is all they 
would need to know to gage ac- 
curately enough the course of gen- 
eral prosperity. “As capital invest- 
ment goes, so goes prosperity” is 


veiling many economic theories 


one watchword expressing this 
proposition. But why? 

A short answer to this question 
was recently provided by Professor 
Alvin Hansen of Harvard Univer- 
sity in giving expert testimony to 
a Congressional committee. “Invest- 
ment,” he said, “is the key to both 
short-run stability and long-term 
growth. If a rate of investment high 
enough to maintain full employ- 
ment ... could be maintained indef- 
initely, we would have achieved 
both stability and a reasonable rate 
of growth.” He went on to say that 
it can’t be done — a proposition 
which we would challenge — but 
that’s another story. 

The explanation of why invest- 
ment is the key to both short-run 
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stability and long-term growth, or 
in other words to sustained pros- 
perity (and hence why special im- 
pertance is attached to investment 
plans) can be packaged in two 
ways. One is by a series of simple, 
matter-of-fact economic observa- 
tions. The other is by recourse to 
a collection of quite exotic economic 
theories couched in rarified lingo. 


Why it's important . . Here we 
shall do little more than tip our 
hats, not very deferentially, to 
those who operate in the theoretical 
stratosphere. The simple straighta- 
way explanation of the peculiar im- 
portance of capital investment and 
the plans for it is based on these 
points: (1) a continuation of our 
high standard of living is dependent 
on a high level of business invest- 
ment; and (2) capital investment 
is the key element to both growth 
and stability of our economy. 


1. It is upon investment in new 
plants and equipment that we de- 
pend primarily for an improved 
standard of living. 

Our prosperity is contingent up- 
on the quality of our capital equip- 
ment. Unless the tools and equip- 
ment used by workers on farms, 
factories, mines and offices are in- 
creased and improved, the average 
output per hour of work cannot in- 
crease very much, if at all. Our 
hope for a better standard of living 
and more leisure in the future de- 
pends on increasing the productivi- 
ty — the effective utilization of both 
manpower and facilities — of our 
nation. And this in turn is depend- 
ent upon the quantity and quality 
of equipment we provide our in- 
dustrial workers. 

There is the added incentive to 
improve our capital equipment, and 
hence to sustain a high rate of in- 
vestment, being exerted by a tre- 
mendous cost pressure. It now costs 
over $2 an hour for an hour of 
manpower, 2% times greater than 
in 1929. Electrical horsepower, on 
the other hand, costs only 34 cents 
per hour — down 1/3 ‘since 1929. 
Thus a large proportion of capital 
investment will be directed toward 
better equipment which will more 
effectively utilize horsepower to 
compensate for the increasing costs 
of manpower. 
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The biggest gains in our standard 
of living have been made when cap- 
ital investment has been highest. 
For example, during the postwar 
period American consumers have 
bought almost $65 billion worth of 
new appliances, radios and televi- 
sion sets. They have purchased 
close to 54,000,000 new cars. In the 
last two decades per capita disposa- 
ble income — income after taxes — 
has more than tripled — rising 
from $538 a year in 1939 to $1,706 
in 1956. 

During the postwar period the 
amount spent for new capital 
equipment — nearly $300 billion — 
has been double the total amount 
spent for this purpose during all 
the years from the end of the Revo- 
lutionary War to the end of World 
War II. Thus it is evident that be- 
cause of investment in new plant 
and equipment the American con- 
sumer has enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity. 


2. Of equal importance in explain- 
ing the peculiar importance of capi- 
tal investment is the fact that it is 
the key to stability, as well as eco- 
nomic growth. 

The available record of economic 
fluctuations in the U. S. points to 
this crucial relationship. With the 
exception of wartime, when we 
have had a high level of business 
investment in new producing facili- 
ties, we have also had a high level 
of prosperity; and when we have 
had a low level of such investment, 
the reverse has been true. This re- 
lationship between the total output 
of the nation’s goods and services 
and business investment in new 
plants and equipment is shown in 
the accompanying chart. 

About a fourth — and the highest 
paid fourth — of all our industrial 
workers are engaged in producing 
and installing new producing facili- 











ties. Historically, because of the re- 
lationship between capital invest- 
ment and economic stability there 
has been a strong tendency for 
these workers not to be steadily 
employed. And if these workers 
who represent such a large share 
of our work force are not pretty 
steadily employed, it follows from 
what has been said, that two ad- 
verse things will happen: 

It will drag down the economy, 
because a decline in incomes will 
decrease the demand for goods. 

And, in addition, the rate of 
growth of the economy and the rate 
of improvement in our standard of 
living will lose its momentum. 


High-powered dollars .. Al- 
though capital investment repre- 
sents only about 10% of the total 
of our national output, because of 
the manner in which capital invest- 
ment is conducted, investment dol- 
lars are peculiarly “high-powered” 
dollars. As pointed out by Neil 
Jacoby, Dean, School of Business 
Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles and former 
member of President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, “Dollars spent 
— or unspent — on capital goods 
are ‘high-powered’ dollars having 
a manifold influence on total de- 
mand and therefore on the health 
of the economy.’’* 

He goes on to say that a decision 
to spend a certain amount to build 
a new plant at a time when all re- 
sources are fully employed means 
that, during the process of complet- 
ing the plant, additional spending 
power in the amount spent on the 
new plant will be paid to construc- 
tion workers, equipment makers 
and contractors. They in turn will 
increase their demand for consumer 
goods and services; thus a decision 
to increase capital spending will be 
highly stimulative. 

And, as succinctly stated by Pro- 
fessor Jacoby, expenditures on 
plant and equipment are “the heart 
of the process of economic growth 

. and are of prime importance in 
determining the relative stability of 


Continued on page 64 





*’The Effect of Economic Policies on 
Plant and Equipment Expenditures,” an 
address at the Seventh Annual Industrial 
Engineering Institute of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, Jan. 28, 1955. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SELL THE FUTURE 


In the electronic industries, tomorrow’s sales are being formed in the 
minds of today’s design engineers. If you want to sell this 

market of the future, now is the time to tell your story to the men who 
will specify your products. Your electronics advertising 


will be read in ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 


a HAYDEN publication 


New York * Chicago ° Los Angeles 





Ask about the new Hayden studies to assist in evaluating your advertising 


The Srd Annual Audit of Brand Recognition * MRM (Mail Readership Measurement) 





PROSPERITY . . 


continued from p. 62 


our economy and its freedom from 
booms and depressions .. .” 


Consumption not the key. . It is 
true, of course, that a high level of 
consumer expenditures is also a 
concomitant of a high level of pros- 
perity, and axiomatically so, since 
about two thirds of the total na- 
tion’s output is accounted for by 
consumer expenditures. Mainten- 
ance of capital investment at a high 
level over a considerable period of 
time depends on a high and increas- 
ing level of consumption to absorb 
the production made possible by the 
investment. But consumption in it- 
self does not result in growth. Capi- 
tal investment, in contrast, makes 
a key contribution to both pros- 
perity and growth. 

Because capital expenditures are 
considered of prime importance in 
determining the relative stability of 
our economy and its freedom from 
booms and depressions, there has 
developed a line of economic theory 
which holds that a dollar of capital 
investment plays a much more cru- 
cial role in the creation of pros- 
perity or lack of it than a dollar 
of consumer expenditure because, 
with multiplying force, it is spent 
and re-spent many times in the 
complex process of creating capital 
goods. The theoretical implications 
for prosperity of the multiplier and 
the accelerator principle — the 
phrases used by economists for the 
two key elements of this theory — 
may be disposed of in a few quick 
passes. 

The economic theory of the mul- 
tiplier effect of business investment 
may be explained briefly in terms 
of a chain reaction. Dollars spent 
for new plant and equipment pro- 
vide an increase in incomes to 
workers engaged in producing and 
installing these new facilities. The 
added income will be re-spent by 
others many times more, so that 
a re-spending chain will be gener- 
ated which will amount to more 
than the original increase in in- 
come. 

But the multiplier, or chain re- 
becomes effective only if 
workers, as consumers, 


action, 
industrial 
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spend part of the addition to their 
incomes which they receive. The re- 
spending of the additional income 
by consumers on goods and serv- 
ices will raise the nation’s total in- 
come by an amount which is a mul- 
tiple of the amount of the invest- 
ment in new producing facilities. 
Thus, one can readily see how capi- 
tal investment, or the lack of it, can 
produce a spiralling effect on the 
economy. 


Accelerator .. There is also the 
accelerator principle to which 
theorists attach special importance 
in explaining the role of capital in- 
vestment. Simply stated, the accele- 
rator theory says that an increase 
in consumer spending will stimulate 
additional capital investment — and 
that it will do so at a rate which 
will be greater than the rate of in- 
crease in consumer spending. 

Given a period of stable consumer 
spending, the primary function of 
the capital goods industries is that 
of replacing worn-out plant and 
equipment. Since the life of most 
equipment extends over several 
years, this means that during any 
one year they will be replacing 
only a fraction of the total capital 
equipment in use. However, when 
there is a surge in demand for con- 
sumer goods — and hence in the 
demand for capital goods to produce 
them — the capital goods industries 
are in for a real boom. For not only 
do they have the normal business 
of replacing that part of the stock 
of capital which wears out each 
year, but they are called upon to 
produce all the machines which are 
needed to expand capacity to a new 
level. 

If the demand for consumer goods 





Capital Gross National 
Expenditures Product 
(billions of dollars) 
1946 14.8 
1947 20.6 
1948 22.1 
1949 19:3 
1950 20.6 
195] 25.6 
1952 26.5 
1953 28.3 
1954 26.8 
1955 28.7 
1956 34.9 


209.2 
23n.2 
257.3 
257.3 
285.1 

328.2 
345.2 
363.2 
360.7 
390.9 
412.4 











stays at this new level, the consum- 
er goods industries will continue to 
enjoy the added business. But pros- 
pects for producers of capital goods 
will have fallen off, since from this 
point on they will be back to the old 
level of just producing enough 
equipment to replace what wears 
out. Thus, in order for a higher rate 
of capital investment, induced by 
new consumer demand to be sus- 
tained, these new demands must 
not stay at the higher level — but 
they must also continue to increase. 


Stability, too . . A brief pass at 
such theories may prove intellec- 
tually invigorating, but you really 
don’t need the theories to account 
for the special importance of busi- 
ness investment. Its vital role can 
be quite fully accounted for in mat- 
ter-of-fact terms. Our prosperity 
and economic stability are depen- 
dent upon a high rate of investment 
in new plant and equipment. 

Maintaining a high level of capi- 
tal investment adds to the import- 
ance of industrial marketing. Plans 
for capital investment are contin- 
gent on successful industrial mar- 
keting. For, to produce capital goods 
the manufacturer must have a po- 
tential market, and it is through a 
system of industrial marketing that 
the manufacturer introduces his 
new and improved products and 
sells his goods. 

Without a system of industrial 
marketing, investment in new fa- 
cilities would be to no avail; with- 
out promotion and_ distribution, 
these goods would stand idle. With 
the growth in complexity of equip- 
ment and mutiplicity of new prod- 
ucts it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary to advertise these new prod- 
ucts, not only for the benefit of sell- 
ing the manufacturers’ wares, but 
also to provide the users with an 
awareness of those new kinds of 
facilities which they may effectively 
employ to increase the efficiency of 
their present facilities. 

Thus, capital investment plans 
become highly significant, not only 
as a gage of the potential growth for 
the economy as a whole, but also as 
an indication of the potential growth 
of individual sectors of the econ- 
omy, such as advertising and dis- 
tribution. * 
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Tractor shovel, ditcher and crane team up to install new pipe line. 


How Boston Buys Municipal Equipment 


Agent then advertises publicly for bids. How- 


You can sell products to 
the City of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, without bidding 

George G. Hyland 


Commissioner of 


competitively against other 
Public Works 


manufacturers, if the Mayor 
approves. Let’s follow the procedure in the De- 
partment of Public Works, which now owns 
over 400 pieces of equipment. 

Public Works Commissioner Hyland’s office 
writes specifications and initiates the request, 
which is passed along to the Purchasing Agent. 
If the Commissioner has not indicated a pref- 


erence for a particular brand, the Purchasing 


ever, a specific manufacturer’s equipment can 
be requested. Statute Law allows the purchase 
to be negotiated without bidding, when the 
Mayor gives written permission. Boston is thus 
able to consider quality as well as price. 

It is difficult for your salesmen to call per- 
sonally on all the members of this purchasing 
group. But the Commissioner, Purchasing 
Agent and Mayor all subscribe to THE AMERI- 
CAN City. Advertising in THE AMERICAN City 
helps convince them of the superiority of your 


product. That’s a sound investment. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





Concealing . . Van looks like ordinary 
truck as it pulls into exhibit spot. 


$100,000 WORTH 





Expandable vans 
sell Worthington 
air conditioning 


® The Worthington “Climate Van” 
looks like an ordinary van type 
truck as it travels down the high- 
ways, but once it stops, it grows. 

The vans (there are two of them, 
costing $50,000 each) are traveling 
the country promoting home and 
commercial air conditioning and 
heating equipment made by the 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

At a demonstration site, the van’s 
driver pushes a button, and the 
sides, roof and floor expand to 
15’ 2’—almost twice the normal 
width. At the same time, a stairway 
folds out from the rear. 

Inside, the van has 20 exhibits 
of the latest Worthington air con- 
ditioning and heating equipment. 
Many of them are glass fronted or 
are cut away to show the inner 
workings of the equipment. One of 
the pieces of equipment on display 
heats the traveling showroom in 
winter and cools it in summer. 

A registration desk inside the en- 
trance doubles as a projection booth 
for showing movies and slide films. 
A hi-fidelity system provides back- 
ground music when not in use with 
the film showing. 

The vans are being used to ex- 
hibit the Worthington products to 
prospective dealers, architects and 
builders. They also are used for 
field sales training and for exhibi- 
tion to Worthington stockholders 
and the general public. 

In each of the various marketing 
areas the trucks visit, the Worth- 
ington representative in that area 
takes over sponsorship of all show- 
ings of the Climate Van. * 














Expanding . . Van ‘‘grows’’ to nearly double its normal width as driver sets it up for 
showing. Here, stairway is swinging into position 
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Interesting . . Visitors flock into Climate Van, while some linger, outside (left) to 


‘ 


examine mechanism of unusual traveling showroom. 


Revealing . . Inside spacious showroom visitors examine array of Worthington equip- 
ment. Vans were designed and built in Pittsburgh by Gardner Displays. 
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There are publications that cover an industry from A to Z; 
there are others that go only to the specialists in each 
industry. INDUSTRIAL HEATING is a publication of the 
latter type; it reaches only those interested in industrial 
heating, but it reaches 100 per cent of these men in every 
industry, regardless of their industrial classification—Oper- 
ating Officials and Executives, Plant Superintendents and 
Shop Foremen, Production Managers and Plant Engineers, 
Metallurgists and Chemists, Combustion and Fuel Engi- 
neers, Heating Specialists, Heat-treaters, etc. By aiming 
straight at a definite market, INDUSTRIAL HEATING, with 
its verified and highly selective circulation, gives the 
advertiser of industrial heating, forging and heat treating 
equipment and accessories by far the MOST COMPLETE 
COVERAGE of this market that it is possible to secure with 
any medium—the greatest value for your advertising dollar. 


THINK THIS OVER—Industrial Heating, with a circulation 
of more than 19,000 copies monthly, gives the most com- 
plete coverage of the buyers and users of industrial fur- 
naces, ovens, kilns, dryers, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyrometers, burners, fans, 
blowers, quenching devices, spray booths, etc., and heat 
treating supplies . . . More manufacturers of this class 
are represented in “Industrial Heating” than in all other 
publications . . . “Industrial Heating” produces results. 


& 
SEND FOR RATE CARD AND CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 


AtiM STRAIGHT 
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With Your Advertising 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEATING <2 @ good medium for advertising of: 
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A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


EXPORTERS DEBATE 





Is world trade 
due for a boom 
. « or disaster? 


= Is U. S. foreign trade on the 
“brink of a precipice,” or are we on 
the “brink of peace,’ which will 
lead to a vast upsurge in the ex- 
change of goods among nations? 

Both sides of this question were 
presented at the 20th annual Chi- 
cago World Trade Conference, at- 
tended by more than 1,000 export- 
import people from throughout the 
United States. 

Conference chairman Jack L. 
Camp, assistant manager of mer- 
chandising services for foreign op- 
erations at International Harvester 


Jack L. Camp 
“We are rapidly approaching the 
brink of a precipice, and many of 
us may not be fully aware of the 
dangers ahead.” 


Co., warned the world traders 
against too much optimism. 

“Exports, imports and foreign in- 
vestments reached an all-time high 
during last year, and all estimates 
for 1957 are very optimistic,’ Mr. 
Camp said. “However, it is my feel- 
ing that we are rapidly approaching 
the brink of the precipice and that 
many of us may not be fully aware 
of the dangers ahead.” 

The “dangers” he cited included: 
too high prices on U. S. goods, in- 
flexible credit policies of American 
companies, which drive away cus- 
tomers used to the long term credit 
offered by foreign competitors; 
continuing deterioration of trade 
with Europe and the Near and Far 
East as a result of the Suez situa- 
tion; lack of a permanent U. S. gov- 
ernment foreign trade policy, which 
results in vital measures being 
pigeonholed and no tax relief to 
promote American investment 
abroad; lack of aggressive market- 
ing by U. S. companies abroad, and 
too little knowledge of the needs 
in foreign advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 

Walter H. Porth, assistant to the 
president for international develop- 
ment of A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, echoed Mr. Camp’s senti- 
ments. He said that while the dollar 
volume of U. S. exports has zoomed 
spectacularly in the last decade 
(50% increase in exports of metal- 
working industry products since 
1948), this does not present a true 
picture. 

When export volume is related to 
the decline in the value of the 
dollar, to our increase in population 
and to our increase in gross national 
product, the trend in export is 
downward, Mr. Porth said. 

Mr. Porth cited two reasons, over 
which U. S. companies have no 


control, for this situation. They are 
the determination of many countries 
to move toward greater self-suffi- 
ciency through  industrialization, 
and strict control of the spending 
of their U. S. dollars by foreign 
countries. He said it was “pure 
poppycock” that there is a shortage 
of dollars abroad. 

“In all the history of the world 
there have never been so many 
U. S. dollars available to pay for 
U. S. exports as there are today,” 
Mr. Porth said. “The simple fact is 
that individuals, companies and 
governments are conserving an in- 
increasing amount of their dollar 
credits and are using them for pur- 
poses other than the purchase of 
U. S. exports.” 

Mr. Porth cited three other rea- 
sons for the relative decline in ex- 
ports—reasons over which the U. S. 
exporter could have some control. 


They are: 


>» “We have been so firmly estab- 
lished in a seller’s market that we 
have taken the vicious cycle of 
labor and material cost increases 
almost as routine and have simply 
added them to selling prices with- 
out realizing—until recently—that 
we are now pricing ourselves out 
of many foreign markets.” 


> “We have lost sales to foreign 


Continued on page 70 


W. Howard Chase 
“We are on the brink of peace 
(and) the productive nations have 
it in their power to bring to the 
world all the fruits of their magnif- 
icent productivity.” 
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In addition to his responsibilities for 


the design drafting of Brown indicators, 
recorders, and electric and pneumatic 
control instruments, Mr. Karl Maier devotes 
much time to the development of 

increased standardization in the original 
equipment specified and purchased by 

this largest manufacturer of 


industrial instruments and controls. 
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e e In our constant efforts to conserve design engineering time, 


we are acutely aware of the major contributions an immediately avaiiable 


and convenient catalog file can make. 


“In the selection of materials, components, and other original equipment, we use 


Sweet’s Product Design File constantly. We find it most helpful and 


convenient, and a great time-saver. Its value will be even greater as an increasing 


number of manufacturers distribute their catalogs in this easy-to-use, time-saving way. 9 9 


Karl L. Maier, Chief Draftsman 
Brown Instrument Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Thank You, Mr. Maier. You have expressed 
what thousands of design engineers think about 
prefiled manufacturers’ catalogs as the best an- 
swer to faster selection of materials and compo- 
nent parts. 

In a study by the Recording and Statistical Cor- 
poration, for example. design engineers by a deci- 
sive majority said they prefer the PRODUCT DESIGN 
FILE to every other product-information source. 

They express this preference because nowhere 
else can they find such an abundance of product 
information conveniently at hand the instant they 


need it. The 1957 PRODUCT DESIGN FILE’s two vol- 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


conserve engineering time... 


umes bring design engineers the catalogs of 237 
manufacturers in the most useful way they can 
be provided: filed before distribution, bound to- 
gether, classified by type of product to make com- 
parison easy, indexed three ways for maximum 
convenience. 

Many catalogs for the 1958 PRODUCT DESIGN FILE 
are already in design and production. Will yours 
be included? Let a Sweet’s catalog specialist tell 
you of the marketing advantages gained by 1,740 
manufacturers who employ Sweet’s to prefile and 
distribute their catalogs .Convince yourself of their 


value by arranging an early appointment with him. 


Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ market-specialized 


catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 


Over 53,000,000 catalog copies distributed for 1,740 companies in 1957. 
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FOR THE RECORD . . 


continued from p. 67 


competitors because of our demands 
for stricter terms of payment 

During the years when we were 
enjoying a_ seller's market such 
strict payment demands become too 


much of an ingrained habit.” 


> “Ineffective selling activities and 
inadequate customer service show 
that again we seem to be the vic- 
tims of some 20 years of not having 
to exert very much effort to dispose 
of the products we manufacture at 
a satisfactory price. There have 
been fabulous advances in adver- 
tising and sales promotion . . but 
in the field of capital goods, the 
prime motivating force is still ef- 
fective selling by men who know 
the product and know its applica- 
tions and also know the company 
will follow through with adequate 
service and who can transmit this 
confidence to their foreign custom- 
ers, who place much more value on 
the reliability of a source of supply 
and of adequate service over long 
periods of time than is generally 
the case in the United States.” 
These reasons, said Mr. Porth, 
“all add up to facing the commer- 
cial facts of life around the world— 
we simply have to do a beiter sell- 
ing job in all its ramifications. 
“As for the reasons outside our 
control, we must face up to them 
and decide between several alterna- 
tives. They include licensing agree- 
ments, technical assistance, partial 
assembly abroad or partnership or 
ventures in total 


wholly owned 


manufacture in selected foreign 
countries—or dropping out of the 
race.” 

In answer to Mr. Camp’s and Mr. 
Porth’s somewhat pessimistic re- 
ports, another conference speaker 
submitted that rather than being 
on the “bring of a precipice” in for- 
eign trade, we are “on the brink of 
peace .. that the productive nations 
and the productive peoples of the 
world have it in their power to 
bring to a world at peace all the 
fruits of the magnificent productivi- 
ty they have demonstrated to main- 
tain’a world at war.” 

The speaker was W. Howard 
Chase, president, Communications 
Counselors, New York, public re- 
lations McCann- 
Erickson. His talk was concerned 
more with the political, social, phil- 
osophical and_ broad 
aspects of world trade than with 
the day-to-day or month-to-month 
problems of export marketing. 

He pictured a world of increasing 
rivalry between the “have” nations 
(Western Europe and the United 
States and Canada) and the “have 
not” nations—a rivalry born of the 
determination of the “have” nations 
to maintain their superiority and of 
the “have not” nations who are 
equally determined to fight against 
poverty. 

This situation has led, he said, to 
“an increasing internal disintegra- 
tion and a weakening of historic re- 
lationships among the “have” na- 


subsidiary of 


economic 


tions and increasing nationalism 
among the backward nations. 
Does _ this inevitable 


“class warfare” among nations? No, 


portend 


World traders . . Speakers at a special session at Chicago World Trade Conference 
are (I. to r.) Walter H. Porth, A. O. Smith Corp.; James A. Moffett, vice-president, 


Corn Products Refining Co.; conference chairman Jack L 


Camp, International Har 


vester; Samuel C. Waugh, president, Export-Import Bank, and Morris S. Rosenthal, 
president, National Council of American Importers. 
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said Mr. Chase, not if the United 
States, both alone and in coopera- 
tion with other “have” nations will 
embark upon a planned program 
of world investments in the “have 
not” nations on a hitherto un- 
dreamed-of scale. 

To further this end, Mr. Chase 
proposed a “radical change” in U. S. 
foreign policy. 

“I propose,’ he said, “that we 
conduct our diplomatic and _politi- 
cal relationships with the countries 
of the world on the basis of their 
economic seaworthiness and credit- 
worthiness, and not on the hypo- 
thetical basis that we are buying 
their love for us and their hatred 
for communism. 

“The dispatch of United States 
missions to certain strategic under- 
developed countries of the world, 
with the announced objective of 
studying opportunities for mutual 
long range development of the re- 
sources of those countries, in the 
interest of their own populations, 
can do more at less cost, than the 
frenetic current policy of attempt- 
ing to meet communist strength 
wherever the communists choose to 
display it.” 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland, another _ conference 
speaker, tossed some of the policy- 
making responsibility mentioned by 
Mr. Chase right back at American 
business. 

“The determination of the posture 
that our country assumes in the 
conduct of commerce among nations 
is an essential responsibility of the 
business community,” Gov. McKel- 
din said. There is a “special respon- 
sibility that American business men 
—particularly those engaged in for- 
eign trade—have in helping give di- 
rection to our foreign policy. . . 

“Government can do no more 
than direct and to some extent con- 
trol the forces of commerce . . it 
is up to the American trader to, 
in part, determine and administer 
our national policy regarding world 
trade.” 

Other speakers at the conference 
confined themselves to _— specific 
world trade problems or to specific 
markets. Here are some of the high- 
lights: 


> Jean Walker, sales manager, Afri- 
can-Middle Eastern division, Cater- 





pillar Tractor Co., said trade pros- 
pects in Africa “were never better,” 
and for the sake of the United 
States generally Africa must be 
cultivated quickly because of its 
many raw materials that are essen- 
tial to U. S. industry. As for 
the Middle East, Mr. Walker said 
the situation is too confused now 
for much speculation, but when 
things settle down the United States 
must concentrate not on financing 
huge industrial projects, but on fur- 
thering small projects that advance 
the total economy of the area. 


> William O. Beers, vice-president 
for foreign operations, Kraft Foods 
Co., said Europe is now able to pro- 
duce most of its own goods and 
therefore, is not a very good ex- 
port market for U. S. products, but 
U. S. companies can get into the 
market by setting up their own 
manufacturing companies in Eu- 
rope. 


> The Far East countries of Japan, 
the Philippines and Indonesia are 
trying very hard to keep imports 
in balance with exports and, there- 
fore, that area does not offer a good 
export market for the United States, 
reported Edwin L. Foot, sales man- 
ager, Goodyear International Corp. 


> Latin America’s increasing indus- 
trialization need not be a setback 
for American’ exporters, said 
Charles A. Meyer, vice-president 
for Latin American operations, 
Sears Roebuck & Co. It means that 
instead of shipping them what they 
now make for themselves, we will 
be sending tools, components, tech- 
nical skill and capital, he said. 


> In a plea for fewer restrictions 
on imports into this country, Mor- 
ris S. Rosenthal, president, National 
Council of American Importers, 
said those who continue to fight for 
higher tariffs and other import re- 
strictions are overlooking the fact 
that America’s need to export can 
be met only by countries that have 
dollars to pay, and the only way 
they can get them is to sell goods 
here. 

The two-day conference was 
sponsored jointly by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce & Indus- 
try and the Export Managers Club 
of Chicago. 
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ABP names top 
industrial ad 
campaigns of ’56 


= Associated Business Publications 
has announced winners of six first 
place awards and 18 awards of 
merit in the ABP’s competition to 
find the top industrial advertising 
campaigns of 1956. 

This was the 15th such annual 
competition. Awards were made in 
six divisions. Entries were restricted 
to campaigns running in business 
publications. 





Read how the ABP winners 
won in the May issue of IM. 





United States Steel Corp. won 
two first place awards—the only 
double winner among advertisers. 
U. S. Steel’s agency—Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn—won credit 
for these two top awards, as well 
as two merit award-winning cam- 
paigns for other clients. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross handled 
one first award winner and two 
merit award winners. Three other 
agencies were honored for handling 
two merit award-winning cam- 
paigns each. They are G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove and Wilson, Haight, Welch & 
Grover. 

The complete list of winners fol- 
lows: 

Div. 1 . . Advertising of construction 


materials and basic structural materials. 
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f merit—H. J. Heinz Co., Pitts- 
burgh agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh; The Glidden Co., Cleve- 


land, agency, Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleve- 


x 
Awardas 


land; Shawinigan Resins Corp., Spring- 
field, Mass., agency, Wilson, Haight 


Welch & Grover, Hartford, Conn. 
Div. 5 . . Advertising of component 
parts. 


" 


First award—wUnited States Steel Corp 


Pittsburgh, agency, Batten, Barton, Dur 
stine & Osborn, Pittsburgh. 

Awards of merit—Resinite Dept., The 
Borden Co., Santa Barbara, Cal., agency, 
Taggart & Young, Los Angeles; Timken 
, Canton, O., 


urstine & Osborn, Cleve 


Roller Bearing agency, 
Batten, Barton, D 
land; Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, O., agen 
>y, Howard Swink Advertising Agency, 
Marion 

Div. G6 .. Advertising of services and 

blic relations advertising. 

McAllister Bros., New 


York, agency, Goold & Tierney, New York. 


First award 
Awards of merit—Metro Glass Co., Jer- 
N. J., agency, Williams & Lon- 

Newark; United Fruit 
fork, agency, Batten, Barton 
Osborn, New York; Otis Ele 
New York, agency, G. M. Bas 
w York. 


AT 
NeW 


AN ANSWER FOR ABP 





How well do top 
executives read 
business papers? 


= A survey of U.S. Rubber execu- 
tive business paper reading habits 
and the announcement of winners 
in the Associated Business Publica- 
tion business paper promotion 
awards shared the spotlight with 
editorial evaluation at the ABP’s 
annual eastern conference. 

“Some of the results of the survey 
will please you, and some of our 
findings may give you food for 
serious thought,” the conference 
luncheon was told by H. E. Humph- 
reys, president of U.S. Rubber Co. 


The results of the survey: 

> While the executives are enthusi- 
astic scanners of business publica- 
tions, few read them thoroughly or 
intently. All read business publica- 
tions, and the average read six 
regularly. 

>» Nine of ten agree business publi- 
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cations are useful sources of new 
ideas, seven of ten say these publi- 
cations help build better human re- 
lationships in business, but only a 
smaller number could give specific 
examples of ideas from business 
publications that helped cut costs or 
increase sales. 

>» Eight of ten say business publica- 
tions report news fairly and impar- 
tially, four of ten say they read the 
editorials, but only a fourth say 
these editorial opinions are reflected 
in their management thinking and 
policy. 

> There was agreement that the 
company obtains good sales returns 
from advertising in business publi- 
cations. 

First on the list of what type 
articles the executives like to see in 
business publications was new 
products. Next were statistical sur- 
veys pointing out business trends, 
case histories showing how one 
company solved a difficult problem, 
and articles about selling and mar- 
keting techniques. 

Most frequent comment on how 
business publications can be im- 
proved was they could be briefer 
in reporting. Most wanted more and 
shorter articles. A few were dis- 
turbed by inaccuracies. Some felt 
the writing could be improved. A 
few said there are too many busi- 
ness publications. 

Winners of first place in the ABP 
business paper promotion awards 
were: 

@ Breskin Publications (Modern 
Plastics and Modern Packaging) for 
space advertising in publications 
other than own. 

® Women’s Wear Daily for adver- 
tising in own publication. 

@ Housewares Review for direct 
mail by publications with gross bill- 
ings under $500,000. 

® House & Home for direct mail by 
publications with gross billings over 
$500,000. 

® Chain Store Age for market data 
files. 

@ Chain Store Age Publications for 
salesmen’s selling aids. 

The judges were Howard Shar- 
man, executive vice-president, Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; 
Robert J. Barbour, advertising 
manager, Bakelite Co.; Louis Laun, 
advertising manager, Burlington In- 
dustries; Paul B. Slawter Jr., vice- 


president, G. M. Basford Co.; 
Dwight Wardell, advertising man- 
ager, Sandoz Inc., and Fred Witt- 
ner, partner, Wittner Advertising. — 
Editorial evaluation, which was 
stressed at the ABP midwestern 
conference, came in for its share 
of the ABP eastern conference, too. 
In the editorial panel, “The Edi- 
tor Versus the Advertiser,” a series 
of 21 posed questions were asked 
of three editors by Walter R. 
Browder, editor, American Builder. 
Examples: 
® Do you ever print material that 
some of your advertisers or sales 
personnel do not want you to 
print? 
© How do you handle material sug- 
gested by an advertiser? How do 
you accept it and still maintain 
face? How do you turn it down? 
e Do you ever make “good will” 
calls on advertisers? Are you ac- 
companied by a salesman? 
Some answers: 
® George H. Crosbie Jr., managing 
editor, Men’s Wear: “Advertising 
and editorial are completely sepa- 
rate. The salesmen sell. The editor 
writes.” 
e L. N. Rowley, editor, Power: 
“We decide what runs or not. I’m 
bothered by the implication that 
public relations men have an in- 
side route to an editor’s office. 
That’s insidious and dangerous. A 
good story costs only a three-cent 
stamp or a phone call.” 


Maclean-Hunter makes two 
publications out of one 


= Maclean-Hunter Publishing 
Corp, Chicago, has announced it 
will separate the “Concrete Prod- 
ucts” section from Rock Products 
and publish it as a completely inde- 
pendent publication beginning in 
June. 

The section has been an integral 
part of the ABC-audited Rock 
Products, and has been distributed 
separately as a BPA-audited publi- 
cation to about 12,000 producers in 
the concrete products industries. In 
its new separate status, it will re- 
tain the name Concrete Products, 
and will have a controlled, BPA- 
audited circulation of about 16,000. 

William M. Avery, now associate 
editor of Rock Products, will be 
editor of Concrete Products . 





To Sell Industry... 


ms 
Reach the hands that write the “Specs” 





MacRAE’S gets your product in the plans. It takes your 
sales story to the high level conference with buying deci- 
sions coming up. The latest BPA audit shows 49.1% of 
the Blue Books in circulation are used by engineers and 
production executives. 36.2% are used by industrial pur- 
chasing executives. 


MacRAE’S exposes your product story to more decision- 
making prospects, more frequently, than any other 
directory. The current 1957 industrial circulation is 20,500. 
That is approximately 18% more industrial points of pur- 
chase reached than the second largest industrial directory 
circulation and 67% greater coverage per issue than the 
third directory in the field, (based on latest available circula- 
tion figures). 


MacRAE’S gets results because it gets used often. Every 
copy of this respected “‘Directory of American Industry” 
in industrial use has been asked for in writing. Every user 


has qualified by establishing proof of his engineering or 
executive responsibility in a well rated firm. 84% of these 
industrial decision makers rate the Blue Book their 
primary purchasing reference. A new survey reveals 21,519 
references to MacRAE’S per average working day! 


MacRAE’S 1958 industrial circulation will be 21,500 
guaranteed .. . a record high for directories for the fourth 
straight year. That means MacRAE’S will do a bigger job 
than ever of getting your product story through, to both 
the men who write the specs and the men who sign the 
purchase orders. Get your space reservation in now—or 
have your agency do it. 


X- 107,596 times a week 
NEW FILE FOLDER . . . “TOP HANDS OF INDUSTRY” 


documents the unequalled industrial coverage per issue 
and frequency of exposure MacRAE'S gives your 
product story. It's free. Write for your copy, now. 


BLUE 


MacRAE’S soox 
18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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most complete coverage of 


LARGE...-MEDIUM...SMALL... 


Pk te- ih a-ya 4k: mm JE -ti bee 


Only 
modern machine shop. 
offers you... 


largest circulation... 52,000! 


most complete plant coverage 
... More than 33,000 individual 
plants receiving one or more copies! 


lowest cost per thousand 
circulation... just $6.15! 


Plus outstanding proof of value 


In 1956, Modern Machine Shop carried more pages of adver- 
tising than any other metalworking monthly! 


* For many years, Modern 
, Machine Shop has been the 


In the publishing field, as everywhere, there’s a very leader in total circulation, 


definite relationship between results obtained and ts plant circulation and in lowest 
success enjoyed by a publication. Modern cost. The plant circulation 
Machine Shop is proud of its latest record. alone exceeds 33,000 individual 
plants—greater than any 


other metalworking publication. 
With Modern Machine Shop’s 
massive circulation, you get 
the most complete coverage of 
all metalworking plants... 
large, medium and small... 
plus deep penetration of the 
larger plants. Its good, big 
circulation is scientifically 
designed to do a thorough job 
in America’s biggest industry! 


For results ‘you can see, put your 
money where your market is... in 


modern machine shop 
431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Also publishers of Products Finishing and Products Finishing Directory 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 









AD-OF-THE-MONTH 





Toronto launches 
program honoring 
top industrial ads 


= Now there is an “Industrial Ad 
of the Month’—courtesy of the 
Toronto chapter of the NIAA. 
Each month a different advertis- 
ing manager member of the chapter 
looks through various Canadian 
business publications and picks out 
the one ad he thinks is best. He 
gives his reasons for his choice. 
And the ads and the reasons are 
discussed at monthly meetings. 
Some members agree with the 
one-man jury. Some don’t. 





NOW 
in THROW-~AWAY CASES and BOTTLES 


oe 












National headquarters . 27! 


John C. Freeman, president 





niaa news 


The first ad-of-the-month was by 
Canadian Westinghouse, a plant ad- 
ministration ad promoting Westing- 
house’s “hip-pocket 
kit.” Others (see pictures) 
been ads for Chemicals Div., Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd., and for Phillips 
Electrical Co. Ltd. 

The adman who selects the win- 
ning ad remains anonymous. 

The idea for the project came 
from John Chilman of Heggie Ad- 
vertising, the chapter’s 
committee chairman. 

“The purpose is to stimulate con- 
versation among members of the in- 
dustrial advertising circle,” said Mr. 
Chilman. “That helps people in the 
advertising field.” 


maintenance 
have 


education 
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WIRES @ CARLES 















Simplicity “The beauty of this ad 
is its utter simplicity,’ said adman who 
picked it as an ad-of-the-month. 


Stand-out . . Ads like this one make 


Phillips series ‘’stand out in any publi- 


us 


cation,’’ said anonymous judge. 













Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 





Burnett's Daniels tees off 
on industrial advertising 


s What’s wrong with industrial ad- 
vertising? Plenty, says a top con- 
sumer adman. 

But then consumer advertising is 
not perfect, and it could learn from 
industrial advertising, too, said 
Draper Daniels, 
charge of copy, Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago. He spoke at a meeting of 
the Chicago NIAA chapter. 

Title of Mr. Daniels’ talk was 
“should industrial advertising bor- 


vice-president in 


row from consumer — and vice 
versa?” 

He answered that question like 
“It’s high everybody 
stopped borrowing and created 
looks and 
reads like what it is trying to do 


this: time 


some advertising that 
(which is) to get the reader’s at- 
tention and then get him to do what 
you want him to do.” 

Both industrial and consumer ads 

often fail to do this, he said, be- 
cause: 
1. “They try to do too much too 
fast. The admen don’t define and 
solve the problem before making 
the ads.” 
2. “Too many ads are created to 
satisfy somebody’s ego. Art direc- 
tors and copywriters are often to 
blame. Arty layouts and fancy writ- 
ing don’t pay off at the box office.” 
3. Too many ads follow research 
findings too slavishly and end up 
“looking like the bland leading the 
bland.” 


4. Too many ads pay no attention 
whatsoever to research. 
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Two ways in which industrial ad- 
vertising can borrow profitably 
from consumer, Mr. Daniels said, 
are adopting uncluttered 
layouts” and using color function- 
ally or not at all. And consumer 
advertising can take lessons from 
industrial advertising’s “better job 
of aiming specific headlines at spe- 


“clean, 


cific prospects,” he said. 


12 PRINCIPLES 





Researcher tells 
how to get more 
inquiries from ads 


= Research director J. Wesley 
Rosberg of the Buchen Co., Chicago, 
has come up with a double-bar- 
reled set of principles for getting 
more inquiries from industrial ads. 

Mr. Rosberg, a Buchen vice- 
president, revealed his formula for 
getting a high volume of inquiries 
at a meeting of the Rockford, IIL, 
chapter of NIAA. 

His findings were based upon a 
study his agency did on some 6,000 
ads in three “inquiry oriented” pub- 
lications — Industrial Equipment 
News, New Equipment Digest and 
Product Design & Development. 

His findings covered two areas— 
ads that offer a booklet and ads that 
seek inquiries on the product itself. 
He gave six principles for getting 
more inquiries in each of these 
areas. 

His six ways to “build a better 
ad around a booklet or catalog of- 
fer” are: 

1. Show the booklet clearly, avoid- 
ing use of distracting elements that 
confuse the reader. 

2. In your copy, sell the booklet. 
You can’t do a good job of both 
selling the booklet and the product 
in the limited space available. 

3. Tell what information is in the 
booklet. 

4. Put the booklet at the top of the 
ad. 

5. Use a large illustration of the 
booklet. Remember, the primary 
purpose of this type of advertising 
is to create interest in the booklet. 
Show it strong and big. 

6. If possible, avoid the use of cou- 
pons, but if you feel a coupon is 
essential, don’t let it interfere with 
the basic job of the ad—selling the 
booklet. 
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Man of the year . 
ager, Aluminum Co 


. Torrence M. Hunt (left), advertising man- 
of America, Pittsburgh, receives ‘‘In- 


dustrial Advertising Man of the Year’’ award from IM execu- 
tive editor Dick Hodgson at Pittsburgh NIAA chapter meet- 
ing. ‘‘Man of the Year’’ is chosen by IM’‘s ‘Copy Chasers.”’ 


His six principles for “building 
product selling ads that have high 
inquiry-producing qualities” are: 
1. Make it instantly clear what it 
is you have to sell. 

2. Name your product or its ap- 
plication in the headline. 

3. Show the product or application 
in the illustration. 

4. Make 
factual, informative. 

5. Feature improve- 
ment if you can, but if you do, make 


your copy interesting, 


newness or 


sure your copy emphasizes and ex- 
plains the newness you are claim- 
ing. 

6. Use a simple, easy-to-follow lay- 
out. Avoid the temptation of using 
layout tricks as attention-getting 
devices. They really don’t work. 

The three 
which the surveyed ads 
turned over their inquiry records 
to Mr. Rosberg for the study. Most 
of the ads covered in the survey 
used one-ninth page space. 

Mr. Rosberg said his 12 principles 
were not meant as a “cure-all.” “All 
advertising research can do _ is 
establish some general principles,” 
he said. “Then it is up to the crea- 
tive man to do the important job 


from 
came 


publications 


of ad building, bearing in mind the 
principles that research has un- 
covered.” 

Mr. Rosberg emphasized that he 
did not want to get into the per- 
ennial fight over whether inquiries 
or readership scores were a better 
measure of advertising effectiveness. 

“It is up to the advertiser, with 
his agency, to decide what his ad- 
vertising objectives are,” he said. 
“Then he must decide whether 
readership scores or the number of 
inquiries produced is the better 
measure of the accomplishment of 
those objectives. 

“It has been demonstrated con- 
sistently that there is no correlation 
between the two.” 


New York, Los Angeles NIAA 
groups name mew secretaries 


= Two NIAA chapters at opposite 
ends of the nation have named new 
chapter secretaries. 

Stephen J. Madden, Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., has been named secre- 
tary of the New York chapter, re- 
placing M. J. Marion, who resigned 
as secretary after leaving the Sarco 
Co. to join Fuller & Smith & Ross 
in Cleveland. 

In Los Angeles, Peter Schulz of 





Duncan A. Scott & Co., has been 
elected secretary of the Southern 
California chapter. He succeeds 
William J. Alexander, who has been 
transferred from Los Angeles to 
Dallas by the Continental-Emsco 
Ce: 


How are you handling the 
holes in your head? 


= “Very often the holes in the head 
of an interview respondent are 
merely transferred to the holes in a 
business machine card,” according 
to Dr. Joseph E. Bachelder, manag- 
ing director of NIAA’s Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute. 

Dr. Bachelder poked fun at gim- 
micks and gadgets used in surveys 
and studies and debunked basic re- 
search before the Southern Cali- 
fornia NIAA chapter, Los Angeles. 

He said that “let’s research it” has 
become a “religion” in American 
business with the research compass 
pointing to sampling, interviewing, 
electronic computing and mechani- 
cal tabulating. 

Serious research means getting 
and organizing facts to reach a 
sound conclusion, not just the col- 
lection of interesting information, 


he said. 


Admen for advertising . 


Such research, he added, opens 
the door to profit planning and en- 
ables the ad executive to set up and 
invest his budget on a more realistic 
basis. 

“Advertising is a major factor in 
our economy,” he said. “Very few 
buyers will admit that advertising 
sells them, but they keep on buying 
advertised products. People buy an 
idea, not a product. Advertising is 
the communication of an idea about 
a product.” 

His subject, “The Myth of Re- 
search,” includes 55 colored slides 
illustrating 15 major projects of the 
Institute. 


Offers new success formula: 
‘fire yourself every evening’ 


= “Fire yourself every evening 
and hire yourself again the next 
morning.” 

Allen C. Smith of Aitkin-Kynett 
Co., Philadelphia, gave that advice 
in a talk before the Central Indiana 
chapter of the NIAA. 

This, he said, would be a fresh 
approach to make each day better 
than the previous one—it allows 
the industrial adman to take stock 
of himself and the work he is doing 
in advertising. 


- Members of NIAA public relations committee meeting to 


discuss association’s current advertising campaign are (from left) W. C. Kernahan, 
Gulf Oil Corp; Norton Weber, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; G. T. Urquhart, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Charles F. Wilner, Vic Maitland & Associates; 
Eric Zimmerman, |.T.E. Circuit Breaker Co., A. R. Teifeld, Copperweld Steel Co. 
(committee chairman); Ernest T. Giles, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove; Paul F. Vollmer, 
Blaw-Knox Co., John Veckly, United States Steel Corp., and W. F. Weimer, Rockwell 
Mfg. Co. Committee members not in picture are Torrence M. Hunt and Jay M. Sharp 
of the Aluminum Co. of America and Ralph Winslow, Koppers Co. 


Mr. Smith said some basic funda- 
mentals concerning the promotional 
efforts done by each person should 
be reviewed each day. 

He listed these fundamentals as 
concentration, integration and fol- 
low-up. 


Wiley, ex-NIAA head, forms 
publishing consultant firm 


= Blaine G. Wi- 
ley, executive 
secretary of the 
National Indus- 
trial Advertisers 
Association un- 
til the NIAA re- 
organized three 
years ago, has 
formed his own 
business paper consulting firm 
Blaine G. Wiley & Associates. 

The firm, headquartered in New 
York, is made up of Mr. Wiley and 
five associates. It will concentrate 
on “publication development,” in- 
cluding sales promotion, editorial, 
circulation, advertising sales and 
production. 

Mr. Wiley was with NIAA seven 
years. Before that he was sales pro- 
motion manager for Factory and 


other business publications. 
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Ad for advertising NIAA ad series 
(second in series of six shown above) 
promotes benefits of industrial adver- 
tising to top management. Ads are cre- 
ated by Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land, in collaboration with NIAA_ pub- 
lic relations committee. They are run- 
ning in donated space in 24 U. S. and 
Canadian business publications. 
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IN 1955 
-AND AGAIN IN 1956 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
led all chemical 
magazines in total 
exclusive display 
advertisers! 
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WHY CHEMICAL PROCESSING? 


EDITORIAL — Factual, easy-to-read, concise articles . . . all staff-written . . . covering the full 
range of interests of key men who manage chemical processing . . . technical accuracy that 
builds reader confidence ... Brevity . .. Pertinency . . . Timeliness . .. Adequacy . . . Breadth. 


FORMAT — Putman-style Cinemascopic spreads, both editorial and advertising — equivalent 
of three pages of space in standard-size magazines. Large, dramatic photographs. Editorial 
on every advertising page. 


CIRCULATION — “Hand-picked” only, giving 45,000 coverage of key men who buy and 
specify in the best rated plants in all chemical lines. Recipients qualified by titles and functions. 


PERFORMANCE — Together, CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S editorial, format and circulation 
produced 13,220 unduplicated known readers of 8 January issues. Largest study of known 
readership ever presented by a magazine in the processing industries. Send for your copy .. - 
“C.P.’s 8th ANNUAL AUDIT.” 
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Exciusive 
Display 
Advertisers 


Among six chemical magazines CHEMI- 
CAL PROCESSING had more exclusive 
advertisers than any other — 20% more 
than the “next” monthly magazine; 107% 
more than the “leading” weekly maga- 
zine; 140% more than the “second” 
weekly magazine; 500% more than the 
“third” monthly magazine; 860% more 
than the “fourth” monthly magazine. 




















CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEM. & CHEMICAL IND. & ENGR. 

PROCESSING ENGINEERING WEEK ENGR. NEWS ENGR. CHEMISTRY 

(12 issues) (13 issues) (52 issues) (52 issues) PROGRESS (12 issues) 
(12 issues) 


818 
800 784 Source: Research Department 


Putman Publishing Company. 


Total 700 Physical count. 
Display 600 
Advertisers _s00 


Among six chemical magazines 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING — 400 
with twelve issues — was a close 

second to the “leader’s” thirteen 300 
issues in number of display ad- 

vertisers; carried 63% more than 200 
the “leading” weekly magazine; 
69% more than the “second” 
weekly magazine; 149% more 
than the “third” monthly maga- 
zine and 222% more than the 
“fourth” monthly magazine. 
































CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL IND. & ENGR. 
ENGINEERING PROCESSING WEEK ENGR. NEWS ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
(13 issues) (12 issues) (52 issues) (52 issues) PROGRESS (12 issues) 
(12 issues) 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York/Cleveland/Detroit/Pittsburgh/St. Louis 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein — Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing/Food Processing/Food Business/Industry Power 


“*EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY’’ NB P| 
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FULL COVERAGE 
of Manufacturing 
Industries 
in Canada! 


Never before have industrial ad- 
vertising dollars gone so far as 
they do today in CIEN — the 
only Canadian industrial magazine 
published twice a month. A full 
schedule in CIEN — 24 issues — 
costs only $1,392.00 . . . a cost- 
ee of $3.22 . . . an un- 
eatable value that you'll find 
only in CIEN 


For You! 
Complete Market 
and Media Data 

Available to 


Advertisers 


and Agencies: 


N.1.A.A. REPORT 


CIEN MARKET DATA SHEETS: 


1. Canadian manufacturing plants: size, 
number of employees, value of pro- 
duction 

. 1957 estimated expenditures, by prov- 
inces, on plant and machinery 

. 1957 estimated expenditures, by in- 
dustrial classification, on plant and 
machinery 


Report of Purchases by Readers 

Editorial Requirements 

List of Major Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
Rate Card 

C.C.A.B. Statement 





The Electronics Industry 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 


in their fields. 


® Industry is now country’s 9th largest 


® Over-all sales totals hit $12 billion in '56 


© New applications augur bright future 


© Capital investment gain tops U. S. average 


By Frederick Borden 


# The electronics industry, a baby 
among giants only a few short 
years ago, is now ninth largest in 
the United States. 

During 1956, it is estimated that 
total sales in the field amounted to 
nearly $6 billion, representing a 
12°; increase over those of a year 
ago. Authorities believe that if 
revenues from broadcasting, serv- 
icing and distribution are added, the 
total must be reckoned at close to 
$12 billion. 

For 1957, it is freely predicted by 
industry leaders that there will be 
at least a 10° further sales in- 
crease, while a doubling of current 
volume is anticipated during the 
next ten-year period. Many of the 
factors which accounted for 1956's 
phenomenal sales total are expected 
to continue to be influential in the 
future growth of the industry. Some 
of these would include: 

e The electronics industry itself is 
making greater use of automatic as- 
sembly machinery, controlled by 
electronic devices. 

e Transistors continue to come into 
more widespread use, and cost fac- 
tors are being reduced. 


Who supplied the facts... 


Facts for this story were supplied 


tronic Equipment; Bernard F. Osbahr, 


e Business offices are using elec- 
tronic computers at a greater rate 
of acceptance than had been pre- 
dicted. 
e Closed circuit television, used at 
a $3,000,000 level in 1956, is ex- 
pected at least to double this year. 
As might be expected, new mar- 
kets and new applications are being 
discovered at a rapid rate. Last 
year, a cooking range was intro- 
duced employing a radar tube that 
puts out microwave energy to cook 
food; it does the job more rapidly 
and more evenly than any other 
known method. 


Radar-regulated traffic flow . . 
Electronic devices, such as radar 
and computers, are being used in- 
creasingly to help solve problems 
of traffic control. In one recently 
developed method, an _ overhead 
radar counts the number of cars 
approaching an intersection. At the 
traffic light, electron tubes record 
this count and automatically adjust 
red and green light time to accom- 
modate the direction of the heavier 
flow. Estimates indicate that within 
the next five years, no less than 
1,000 cities will install systems of 
this general type. Two dozen com- 


Continued on page 82 


by Ronald K. Jurgen, editor, Elec- 
editor, Electronic Industries & Tele- 


Tech: W. W. MacDonald, editor, Electronics; and James C. Kinkaid, editor, 


Jobber News & Electronic Wholesaling. 




















and your — 


NEVER DISAPPOINTS IM cece 





Most new business comes from 
new markets where new products 
are being readied. 

Each new product is a new sales 
opportunity for you if you sell 
the needed equipment, parts or 
materials. 

The problem is to find the “fish” 
and land them. 


With 452 different industries to 


watch, you need a blanket medium 
to piece out-and amplify your 














other business papers. 

Industrial Equipment News, at 
a cost of only $165 to $175 a 
month, will bait your hook in all 
452 markets. 

Your new business fishing prob- 
lem is solved when you use IEN to 
find and help you land your quarry. 


Details? 

Write for YOUR MARKETS ARE 
CHANGING 

and complete DATA FILE. 
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If your product | 


is Chemicals.. 
WATCH YOUR VOLUME 





IN OUR $5 BILLION 
DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


1,636* 
Subscriptions 
Go To The 670 
Corrugated & 
Solid Fibre Box 
Plants 
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*PUBLISHER DETAIL ANALYSIS 


SOME CHEMICALS CONSUMED 
* 680,000 tons of sodium sulphate 
#610,000 tons of lime 
® 400,000 tons of sodium silicate 
* 246,000 tons of starch 
Over 400 Ibs. of chemicals in 
each ton of paperboard 


FIBRE CONTAINERS 8 
PAPERBOARD MILLS 


BIGGER THAN EVER: ROOM 2001 
228 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


133) og 
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Fibre Containers 





TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 80 


munities already have some form of 
electronic traffic control in opera- 
tion, and Baltimore has drawn up 
plans to control more than 300 of 
the city’s intersections by such a 
method. 

As in previous military 
electronics expenditures accounted 
for the largest single share of the 
industry’s market, amounting to 
some 45% of all 1956 sales. Because 
of the increasing complexity of 
newly developed devices, it is anti- 
cipated that it will remain the in- 
dustry’s largest customer for some 
time to come, but, as more wide- 
spread industrial and consumer ap- 
plications come to the fore, mili- 
gradually 


years 


tary procurement will 
come to occupy a decreasingly im- 
portant role. 

In television, renewal tube and 
picture tube sales proved important 
once again in the 1956 sales picture. 
One estimate is that during the year 
176,000,000 replacement receiving 
tubes and 3,300,000 replacement pic- 
ture tubes were sold for totals of 
$310,000,000 and $130,000,000, re- 


spectively. 


$188,500,000 for hi-fi . . “Hi-fi” 
fans also contributed markedly to 
the high 1956 sales totals. Indica- 
tions are that they spent about 
$188,500,000 on 425,000 tape record- 
ers and 4,200,000 phonographs. 
These figures are likely to be ex- 
ceeded this year, while the total 
1957 sales check for such items as 
speakers and 


amplifiers, tuners, 






other such components may well 
reach $400,000,000. 

Other estimates of 1957 unit and 
dollar sales include: 

@ 300,000 color television sets 

@ 8,500,000 home radio sets 

© 6,000,000 auto radios 

© $165,000,000 in government pur- 
chases 

® More than $1 billion in com- 
mercial and industrial sales 

e $900,000,000 in tubes, pictures 
tubes, etc. 

The growth of this industry, nat- 
urally enough, will lead to ex- 
panded capital investments for new 
or enlarged plants, additional 
equipment, etc. More than $709,- 
000,000 will be expended for such 
purposes this year, representing a 
17% increase over the 1956 figure, 
against an anticipated rise of 14% 
in capital spending for U. S. indus- 
try as a whole. As for 1958, industry 
leaders at this time are somewhat 
divided in their plans; 29% indicate 
anticipation of increased plant and 
equipment expenditures during that 
year, the same percentage expects 
a decrease and the remaining 42% 
see expenditures remaining close to 


the 1957 level. 


Cuts a wide swath . . The elec- 
tronics industry now cuts across 
virtually every phase of American 
industrial activity, and the list of 
raw materials and components that 
it buys and uses runs well into 
thousands of individual items. It is 
a field that offers a market poten- 
tial for almost every industrial pro- 
ducer. 


Those manufacturers who make 












Estimated Electronics Production* 


1950-1955 














RADIO. REPLACEMENT 
TELEVISION PARTS AND INDUS- MILITARY TOTAL 

YEAR RECEIVERS TRIAL EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT VOLUME 
1950 $1.75 billion $150 million $500 million $2.4 billion 
1951 $1.25 billion $250 million $1.5 billion $3.0 billion 
1952 $1.30 billion $350 million $2.5 billion $4.1 billion 
1953 $1.40 billion $800 million $2.8 billion $5.0 billion 
1954 $1.40 billion $1.1 billion $2.5 billion $5.0 billion 
1955 $2.00 billion $1.1 billion $2.5 billion $5.6 billion 
1956 $1.8 billion $1.2 billion $2.9 billion $5.9 billion 
*Factory al € calculated after absorpti of components into end equipment 

Source: RETMA 















Additional market and media data 
for the 
Electronics Industry 
will be found on pages 177-188 
of IM’s 1957 Market Data 
and Directory Number 











non-electronic end products using 
components within the product it- 
self buy along established lines, but 
within the electronics industry, the 
design engineer is normally the key 
purchasing influence. Where sup- 
plies, sub-components and materials 
are bought for integration within 
the end product, a company may 
have up to 100 such designers, each 
of whom is authorized to make pur- 
chases for the product for whose 
design he is responsible. 

In fact surveys have indicated 
that more than 80% of all selection 
or specification of components, 
equipment and materials is done by 
men whose job involves design or 
development, while such basic ma- 
terials as chemicals, metals, etc., are 
purchased through channels routine 
to the balance of American indus- 
try. a 

The electronic parts distributor 
functions as an important middle 
man in this industry. One study in- 
dicates that the average wholesaler 
of this type buys from 106 regular 
suppliers, and that he may pur- 
chase and handle from 10,000 to 50,- 
000 individual items. * 





"Technique for Producing Ideas’ 
is translated into Japanese 


= “A Technique for Producing 
Ideas,” written by James W. Young, 
senior consultant of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and published by 
Advertising Publications, Chicago, 
has been translated into Japanese. 

The publisher is Seikicki Waki, 
of Presarto-kai, Osaka. 

In a review of the Japanese 
translation in Living Design, pub- 
lished in Japan, the following com- 
ments about it were made: “It is a 
monumental publication in Japan, 
where ideas which have no visible 
form have not been rightly valued. 
It realizes the importance and value 
of ideas, not only in the field of ad- 
vertising, but also in any other field 
of our life.” o 
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WATER BLOC 


CHEMICALS FRACTURING = // 


CHEMICALS —// 


CORROSION RUST 
INHIBITORS PREVENTATIVES 
EMULSION 


CHEMICALS 


\ 


YY 
~. PETROLEUM 


ENGINEER 
makes POURING MONEY DOWN THE DRAIN’ 


PROFITABLE 


_ The corrosion inhibitor being poured through the 
\ chemical feeder on a producing well is symbolic of the 
\ millions of dollars which each year is poured 
into the earth in the form of drilling and production 
chemicals. These chemicals play a major role in the 
drilling for and production of crude oil. 
And, the petroleum engineer is the technical man 
“Fe within a production company who is singularly 
-4 qualified to recognize and prescribe the chemical 
requirements for his company’s 
individual drilling and production program. 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
provides a forum for the technological 
developments within the drilling, well-completion and 
“** production fields. It is authored by petroleum 
a I engineers and read by 
\ petroleum engineers. Over 
9,000 petroleum-engineer 
readers make it the 
best-qualified advertising 
medium for oilfield 
technical tools, equipment 
and services. 


— 


$e — al 


JOURNAL OF 


Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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THE MARKET THE COVERAGE 


3) Concentration of 
Chemical Process 
Industries 


C&EN 
Company Circulation 
Spencer Chemical Co 
Victor Chemical Co. ........ 61 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. . 161 
Atlas Powder Co 
Commercial Solvents Corp..... 89 


Hooker Electrochemical Co.... 97 


od Concentration 
of Chemical 
Manufacturers 


The Chemical Process Industries .. . 


A 40-billion dollar chemicals market... 
A 7-billion dollar plant and equipment 
market ... 12,000 plants... 
100-billion dollar production . 
It takes a big magazine to reach the buying 
influences in such a huge market. 
Chemical and Engineering News, de- 
livered to 84,000 subscribers every week, 
is that kind of a magazine. No other publi- 
cation even approaches its coverage of buy- 











of a series of advertisements showing how C&EN 
advertising extends your sales power in typical 
segments of the 24 Chemical Process Industries. 
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OF C&EN 


C&EN 
Company 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 168 
General Aniline and Film .....228 
Hercules Powder Co. ....... 445 
MORONS GOL ANG. .. .....5 0008 204 
Merck Co 
Rohm and Haas 


In the Chemical Process Industries 
Among Chemical Manufacturers 
In typical companies 


Circulation 
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65,000 
15,754 
(below) 


C&EN 
Company 
Allied Chemical and Dye ....820 
Dow Chemical Co. ......... 1038 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ...... 903 
Olin-Mathieson 
Union Carbide and Carbon... .565 


ing influence at every level of Management, 
Production, Research and Development. 


The list above gives a vivid picture of 


C&EN’s coverage of a few selected com- 
panies in the chemical industry. 


Recently a chemical equipment manu- 


facturer learned how C&EN could increase 
the selling power of his salesmen. The chart 
on the facing page shows what he found. 
It is graphic proof of the coverage and pene- 
tration of C&EN. 


Circulation 


HOW YOUR ADVERTISING FINDS MORE | 
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The big General Industry 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ 











...and how CaEN multiplies 
your salesmen’'s 
selling power 


... by telling their story to everyone who has influence on the 
sales they are trying to close. 


Here’s what one chemical process equipment manufacturer 
learned about sales contacts and C&EN contacts... 


@ Buying influences called on by his salesmen from time to time 


§ Additional buying influences reached by C&EN weekly 
At American Cyanamid 


2 136 





At Hercules Powder 





At Charlies Pfizer & Co. 


At Mallinckrodt 


This manufacturer’s salesmen call on only 10 men among these 
four prospective buyers. C&EN reaches 247 additional men who 
influence the purchase of equipment the salesmen are trying to sell. 


C&EN carries your message, too, to all men who influence pur- 
chases... multiplies the selling power of your salesmen. 


Ask our salesman to show you C&EN’s circulation in any industry 
or any company you care to name. 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 


An American Chemical Society Publication 





The big General Industry 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ 


Advertising Management: 


& REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue + New York 22, N. Y. 


Cation even approacnes its Coverage OT Duy- 





tration of C&EN. 


At the AASA convention, Atlantic City, Hitchcock’s Bruce Howat (center) takes 
his information first hand from G. L. Runkle (left), Vice President in charge of 
engineering, and G. L. Hartman, Chief Product Engineer of Superior Coach Corp. 


THE MAN 


A lot of spade work goes with digging for editorial 
material that qualifies for Hitchcock publications. 
Bruce Howat, editor of Mass Transportation, M. T. 
Directory and School Bus Trends doesn’t take his 
facts sitting down. He and his staff get up from 
behind their desks and go after them 
field where events are taking place and people 
are doing things that shape the transportation 
industry's future. 


into the 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 


Digest 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing Hitchcock's W 
Carbide Engineering Directory 


d Working 





Mass Transportation's 


\ School Bus Trends 


FROM HITCHCOCK 


Editorial field activity spells out Hitchcock em- 
phasis on first hand reporting, to provide the 
finest editorial framework within which your sales 
message is assured top readership and buyer action. 
The editorial men from Hitchcock will continue to 
go places, do things, talk to people who shape the 
industries they represent. By so securing reader 
interest, will Hitchcock publications return with 
interest full value for every dollar invested in their 
advertising pages. 


TRANSPORTATION 


e hiteheock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON: ILLINOIS 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 








which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








T OUR WAY by J. R. William 


7 ...AN' THE REASON WE GET { TH’ GUY |S LISTENIN! J YOU DON'T KNOW 
SO MUCH MILEAGE OUTTA / AN TRYIN’ TOEAT ~ PEOPLE! YOU'LL 
THESE LEE SUPER <1 A WORMY APPLE FIND ‘TH’ BULL 

DE LUKES Is..UH..mu-) \ TOO! WATCH TH ) 0’ TH WOODS 
SULL JUMP WATCHIN’ FOR THE 
00, 





FRWiLLiams 
TM Rey. U5 Pat OOF 
Cape. 1955 by NEA Service, tec. 


| Cooper Traction-Treads cut costs 30%, 
R PRICE 
And _Feperecnenanp pein om Highwoy Tire cut “down «time 2 over 50%! 


& 





Top Performance, Lower Costs 


Tire Body Prostically Damage Proof 





Super Oebure tare toned Mod & Snow 
Segheesy Sib Kegon nerca 


fh Bes 


America’s Mow Versatile Tire 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION © 


owe tine t 


Cartoon vs. photograph 

= These two tire ads appeared in the same issue of Commercial Car 
Journal. The Cooper ad relied on a conventional lay-out and photo- 
graphed illustration for reader appeal, the Lee ad featured a humor- 
ous cartoon as an attention-getter. Which ad attracted more readers? 
See page 88. 
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Never-in! 


Ever heard this on the 
green? Ever said it yourself? 
Well this unwritten rule 
in golf for improving your 
putting applies to selling 
sporting goods, too! 

We can’t tell you how to 
improve your golf 
but we can tell you 
how to get your product 
and sales UP and IN the 
sporting goods and recrea- 
tion market . . . a market 
which each year spends 
over 100 million dollars 
“Just for fun.” 

And we’ll do it, not with 
“body english” but with 
years of experience in this 
market. Want to talk 
about it? 


Grimm & 
Craigle, Inc. 


Advertising, 
Sales and 


Merchandising 


Counsel 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
FRanklin 2-8056 


justrial Marketing 


: 


Bey which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= Lee’s cartoon proved to be high- 
ly effective in attracting readers. 
Thus, Lee scored 42% on “noted” 
compared with 23% for Cooper. 
This bears out previous findings re- 
garding the effectiveness of cartoons 
as “eye-catchers.” 

The cartoon’s drawing 
however, was considerably limited 
in terms of its ability to involve 


power, 





Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 87 





\Y 


“noters” with the copy. Thus, there 
was no significant difference in the 
“read most” scores for these ads. 
Apparently, then, readers who are 
interested in the product will read 
most of the copy regardless of the 
novelty of the illustration. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


are as follows: 


Lee 
Noted Seen- 





Cooper Traction - Treads cut costs 30%. 
tut “down-time” over 50%! 


coop? 


Cooper 
Noted Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





Cooper Tires 


oO Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


S$) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


rR] Read Most denotes the per cent of 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped’’ 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 








1,332,981 Non- Duplicating 
Rated Business Firms 


NEV MP] m Y Rf aime 
All RATED / ER ¢ T A NO EXTR, CHAR 

ADDRESSING ER ESTS AT NO EXTRA CHARC 

SEL VN BY § AE LIST RENTAL >) PER 


Cc D E F G TOTAL 


RATED RATED $200,000 RATED $75,000 RATED $35,000 RATED $20,000 RATED $10,000 RATED $5,000 RATED 
OVER $500,000 TO $500,000 TO $200,000 TO $75,000 TO $35,000 TO $20,000 TO $10,000 OVER $5,000 


18541 
6066 
15012 
93157 
13875 
21126 
2814 
3344 
30287 
24687 
6430 
81106 
38063 
31121 
22124 
22223 
20630 
8389 
14465 
37878 
56818 
34779 
13988 
34652 
7479 
16952 
1985 
4829 
43637 
6665 
130186 
27364 
7726 
68878 
21194 
15864 
87216 
7656 
17331 
8235 
23240 
66992 
6842 
3896 
22945 
22137 
13565 
45078 


Wye. 791 651 3514 
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*SIMILAR CHARTS ARE AVAILABLE, ON REQUEST, FOR MASTER LISTS OF RATED MANUFACTURERS, RATED WHOLESALERS, RATED RETAILERS, RATED CONTRACTORS, 
RATED SERVICE FIRMS, AND STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION (SIC) LISTS. 


_ Creatine Mailing Service, Ine. 


= COMPILORS OF BUSINESS AND EXECUTIVE LISTS 


= ES 460 N. MAIN STREET * FREEPORT, NEW YORK « FReeport 8-4830 



































CONCRETE BLOCK: 
Authoritative estimates 
place 1957 production of 
concrete block at 2,300 


million 8-inc 


eee by the booming 


concrete industry 


ete}, fed. i aa = 
a 40] ©) Ef om B 


published entirely—and separately— 
for producers of concrete products. 


The foremost publication exclusively serving the concrete products industry—since 1903 
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A DYNAMIC, NEW SERVICE FOR PRODUCERS 
OF READY-MIX...BLOCK...PRECAST... 
PRESTRESSED AND OTHER CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


A new, completely separate CONCRETE PRODUCTS magazine geared 
to the needs of today’s producer of concrete and concrete products. 


NEW, EXPANDED MARKET 

America’s vast expansion in construction is placing 
record-breaking demands upon producers of concrete 
and concrete products: New products . . more produc- 
tion . . new techniques . . better communications—and a 
full-time publication edited exclusively for producers. 
The new CONCRETE PRODUCTS is that pub- 
lication. 


NEW, EASY-TO-READ FORMAT 

New in appearance . . concise . . fast-reading . . full 
scope. Completely redesigned with large, informative 
illustrations and easy-to-comprehend features. The 
modern publication meeting the problems of today, and 
those of planning efficient production for tomorrow. 





NEW EDITORIAL COVERAGE 

CONCRETE PRODUCTS will expand its impor- 
tant coverage of all phases of operations and manage- 
ment: Markets and merchandising . . uses .. methods .. 
handling . . new products. Complete, authoritative cov- 
erage. Backed by a half-century of industry recognition. 


In content . . coverage and format — 





NEW, SATURATION COVERAGE 

Reaching every known producer of ready-mix , . block 
. . precast . . prestressed and other concrete products. 
Effective circulation, 16,000. Thoroughly pre-tested for 
‘‘interested’’ readership . . usership. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS IS THE NO. 1 SERVICE MAGAZINE 
OF THE CONCRETE INDUSTRY— AND THOSE WHO SUPPLY IT. 


WATCH FOR THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE NEW 
CONCRETE PRODUCTS — COMING IN JUNE 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS + 79 WEST MONROE * CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


NOW—Two ‘‘Authorities"’ serving 


the construction materials and 
industrial minerals industries 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Thice R's fer Selling 


eo fF Rene * 
Readin’, ‘Ritin 
"re e 
& ‘Rithmetic 
Because everyone in industry does 
so much professional readin’ 
these days, a little more ’ritin’ 


can work wonders with your 
’rithmetic of sales. 


Some 2,500 trade, technical and 
business magazines are 

edited in the United States; 250 
in Canada. At least 25 must 

be tailor-made for your special 
explaining job. An average cir- 
culation is 30,000, with a 
conservative editorial readership 
of 30 to 40% — far more than 
your salesmen could reach with 
any frequency at all. 


’Ritin’ for these eager media costs 
only time and understanding — 
understanding of the technology 
in which you traffic — 
understanding of which magazines 
are looking for what kind of 
articles and news. 


If you’re short of writing 
engineers (as everyone seems to 
be) they can be hired on the out- 
side. We've got a stable of them 
— seasoned by 10 years of 
technical ’ritin’ for 30 manu- 
facturing companies. 


Y-a-cent a Call 


Our usual year-end ’rithmetic for 
clients — in equipment, 
materials, components and sup- 
plies, for the metalworking, elec- 
tronic, construction and process 
industries — shows that our 
’ritin’ for readin’ at the 
professional level, produced 
selected readers at 1/4 of one 
cent each in 1956. 


Clients’ salesmen say it helps 
them to narrow in and to close 
— and gives them a frequency 

and scope which improves their 
order-producing arithmetic. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Edilovial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Push-button weapons 
mean good market 
for the farsighted 


= Introduction of new supersonic, 
automatic weapons by the armed 
forces opens a vast range of oppor- 
tunities for companies which can 
keep up with modern technology 
and a pretty grim outlook for those 
that can’t. 

That’s the candid estimate of top 
military production experts, busy 
seeking reliable industrial sources 
for “push button” equipment now 
becoming standard in all branches 
of the services. 





If we are not already in the 
“push button” era, we are certainly 
on the threshhold. As recently as 
1954, for example, over 90% of Air 
Force procurement dollars went for 
conventional weapons and equip- 
ment. This year more than a third 
of the Air Force dollars are ear- 
marked for guided missiles, and fu- 
ture estimates show that in a very 
short time these hard-to-make 
types of weapons will be getting the 
lion’s share of the military budget. 

Production of futuristic 
weapons is no game for the slug- 
gish. Since there is a premium on 
space, weight and reliability, pro- 
ducers must pioneer intricate proc- 
esses, using relatively unknown ma- 
terials, working to ever-closer tol- 
erances, and even building new 
kinds of plants where work can be 
carried out under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, with particular 
attention to the hazards of dust and 
rapid changes in temperature. 

New stainless steels and unfa- 
miliar members of the titanium 
family are used instead of alu- 
minum alloys; extruding, forging 
and precision casting give way to 
novel processes, such as adhesive 


these 


| WASHINGTON 





REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


bonding, cermet cutting tools and 
forged waffle skins; and factories 
are removed to remote locations to 
minimize noise and safety factors, 
and allow for test and tear down. 

While the armed forces tend to 
deal with relatively few prime con- 
tractors, nearly 10% of our gross 
national product goes for military 
purposes, so there is a place for just 
about any company which can 
measure up. Primes are given full 
responsibility for developing and 
perfecting each weapons system; 
but to assure the widest possible 
support for the defense base, they 
are required to build extensive net- 
works of subcontractors—and they 
are discouraged from reserving for 
themselves any process which can 
be carried out by a sub. 


Stop stirring the pot .. Under 
Congressional pressure, the Defense 
Department is passing the word to 
military contractors that they better 
cut down on their frantic efforts to 
recruit engineers and_ technicians. 

Defense secretary Charles Wilson 
intervened personally after a House 
civil service subcommittee on man- 
power utilization produced surveys 
showing that many companies spent 
several hundred dollars per man for 
recruiting purposes, generally to 
take recruits from an equally essen- 
tial plant, or from a skilled branch 
of the armed forces. 

Rep. James C. Davis (D., Ga.), 
who conducted the _ investigation, 
complained: “Merely stirring the 
pot doesn’t increase the supply of 
soup. We are firmly convinced that 
the frantic advertising and recruit- 
ing efforts, financed by tax dollars, 
are merely stirring the employment 
but without increasing the supply 
of engineers.” 


Capital spending levels off . . 
Business investment in new plant 
Continued on page 94 





! think we can lick these 


‘A new extrusion technique will cut down machining 
time and . . .”” Wouldn’t someone else have known? 
Yes—next month; maybe. But this young tool 
engineer knows it now, when it counts. His feeling as 
the chief walks away is one of pride in his knowledge 
and in his work. This one advertisement in The Tool 
Engineer will count towards the promotion he’s 
been coveting. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER REACHES THE MEN OF 


Because tool engineers are in many positions -in 
industry —the list includes, for example, master me- 
chanics, vice-presidents, process engineers, project 
supervisors, etc.—it is almost impossible for a salesman 
to see all of these men of influence. But men in these 
positions of tool engineering will read your advertise- 
ment in THE TOOL ENGINEER because this maga- 
zine helps him to perform these jobs better: 


@ Determine product design. 
@ Analyze various production methods. 
@ Select or design equipment used in manufacturing. 


@ Select, design—or supervise designs of —tools, jigs, 
dies, fixtures. 


@ Estimate cost of equipment and/or tools. 


@ Recommend new—or improvements in old equip- 
ment. 


high machining costs” 


Incidents like this explain why your sales story 
receives unusually high readership in The Tool 
Engineer. It’s the authoritative, professional publica- 
tion in its field, written and read religiously by tool 
engineering professionals. What better place to put 
your production information than in the hands of 


these men—over 33,000 of them? 


INFLUENCE 


Right now these men are approving, recommending 
and specifying millions of dollars on industrial products 
such as yours. Over 400 regular advertisers are telling 
them about the advantages of all types of machines, 
tools, equipment and supplies. 


Ta Pitty | 


Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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IT’S THE 


OnEATEST 


circulation in 

the busy, buying, 

srowing ceramic 
field 


rRAM 
BULLETIN 


now has 


paid circulation 
of over 




































And, Ceramic Bulletin pro- 
vides the only COMPLETE cov- 
Tce lel - Mo) Mmm :1-Mmn fon 0) 01001010 m010]0 
ceramic field both horizontally 
AND vertically. (That's because 
La we tl -Mohaiiele] Moll) olileel ile Mme) i 
the American Ceramic Society.) 











Write, wire, phone today for com- 
plete details of Ceramic Bulletin's 
coverage! 












rR @lotom. leladel nl iclsm—)eg-1-3' 
Columbus14, Ohio 
AMherst 88-8645 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 92 


and equipment is expected to total 
a record $37.5 billion this year, but 
the Commerce Department Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission sur- 
vey shows the rate of investment 
has leveled off and may even be 
turning downward. 


@ 





The $37.5 billion indicated for 
1957 would be $2 billion more than 
last year. However, it compares 
with a $36.5 billion rate in fourth 
quarter 1956, and it is short of the 
$38 billion rate which is in sight for 
the second quarter of this year. 

Utilities, railroads and manufac- 
turers all report increased spending 
programmed for 1957. Within the 
manufacturing group there is par- 
ticular strength in companies en- 
gaged in nonferrous metals (a rise 
of almost 100%); nonautomotive 
transportation equipment (up a 
third); and steel, nonelectrical ma- 
chinery and transportation equip- 
ment (25 to 30%). By the second 
half, the survey indicates some re- 
duced activity by durable goods 
companies, and a further easing of 
activity by commercial firms. 


Private capital abread? . . More 
emphasis on private investment in 
under-developed overseas territory. 
That’s a key recommendation of a 
special committee of prominent citi- 
zens headed by Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, former chairman of U.S. Steel 
Corp., which made a_ world-wide 
survey of U.S. foreign aid spending. 

The report was good reading for 
economy-minded congressmen who 
hope to chop a big chunk from 
foreign aid appropriations. It is 
being roundly criticized by others 
who say the undeveloped countries 





most desperately in need of de- 
velopmental help generally have 
little to interest private investors. 


Tight money danger . . Winds 
are shifting, and there is less talk of 
“inflation,” and more talk of the 
danger that “tight money” will re- 
sult in too much of a cut-back in 
spending plans. There are already 
reports that the government will 
act within the new few months to 
resume its lease-purchase program 
for urgently needed buildings, par- 
ticularly post offices. 








Even in early winter when offi- 
cials, from the president down, were 
expressing fears about inflation, the 
business indicators were far from 
convincing. For example, building 
materials prices at the end of 1956 
were barely 2% above the level of 
December, 1955. 


Third class rate raise? . . Post- 
master general Arthur Summerfield 
tells Congress his plan to boost bulk 
third class rates from 1.5c to 2.5c 
will strike a responsive chord with 
the public. Under questioning by 
House members who complain 
about “junk mail,” he has taken the 
position the best way to curtail the 
volume is to raise the price. 

His plan to raise rates on news- 
papers and magazines by 60% was 
carefully tailored to head off op- 
position. By retaining the existing 
rates for small newspapers and for 
publications of non-profit organiza- 
tions he hopes to neutralize some of 
the forces which might be effective 
in blocking postal rate increase 
bills. Ld 









COMMUNIQUE: 


WATERLOO SCENE OF TOTAL VICTORY 
BY WARM AIR HEATING-SHEET METAL DEALERS. 








MEET NO OPPOSITION IN AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLATIONS. 





central residential cooling systems (year 
’round and add-on) sold in Waterloo, Iowa 
during 1955. 





67 sold by warm air heating-sheet metal 
dealers. 





licensed dealers sold 1720 furnaces. Of these 
45,12 were KEY dealers who sold 75% of the 
furnaces AND 88% of the cooling systems. 





AGAIN IT’S PROVED. If you have a stake in residential air 

conditioning, you aren’t “flying blind” when you advertise in American Artisan. 

For one thing, you get the field’s only 100% paid (ABC) circulation among 
those who count most. The top-level warm air heating-sheet metal dealers. They 
are the ones doing the bulk of today’s heating AND residential air conditioning, 
as this and dozens of other city surveys show. (Write for the full Waterloo report, 
based on actual installation permits.) 

What’s more, American Artisan excels editorially — in both 
quality and quantity — and leads by far in advertising 
volume. Clearly, it’s the No. 1 book for reach- 
ing your No. I sales outlet. Call on us for the 
FACTS of the matter. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois 
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TAKE A PICTURE 
How to give life 
to you” advertising 
media schedule 





= What does an advertising media 
schedule look like? How can you 
“show” the schedule, meaningfully, 
to the client (if you’re an agency) 


or to the sales staff, distributors or 


dealers (if you’re a manufacturer) ? 

John B. Clark, account executive, 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit, an- 
swers those questions quite simply. 
Says Mr. Clark: 

“Next time you have a program 
presentation, in addition to the reg- 
typewritten schedule 
photograph. 

of photo- 


ular official 
include a 
expedient 


contracts, 
The simple 






Clincher . 


SALES 
| PROMOTION 
_ IDEAS. 


. Picture presentation of advertising schedule makes 






graphing a display of the appropri- 
ate number of issues of publications 
selected for forthcoming schedules 
is a quick and dramatic answer. 
(Naturally last year’s copies will 
have to be used.) 

“Such photographs visually illus- 
trate complete media selections and 
should (1) help sell management on 
a proposed plan, or (2) communi- 
cate to the selling organization the 
comprehensiveness of the adver- 
tising programs that are backing 
them up.” 


Gimmicks help merchandise 
Malleable’s business paper ads 


Merchandising business publica- 
tion advertising through reprints is 
nothing new. But Malleable Iron 
































an impressive clincher in getting management and sales de- 
partment support for the advertising program 
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Fittings Co., Branford, Conn., has 
given this old practice a new twist. 

As the ads for Malleable’s pole 
line hardware run in electrical pub- 
lications, they are reprinted in 
broadside form for mailing to the 
company’s distributors and to the 
trade. But these mailings are more 
than just an ad reprint. They are 
designed to focus attention on prod- 
uct features in the ad. 

The first such mailing is a good 
example of how this is done. At the 
top of the 15x9” sheet on which the 
7x10” ad is reprinted is a block of 
copy headed “Take Note.” This 
copy emphasizes the selling points 
mentioned in the regular ad copy. 
And next to this added section a 
small gilt-color notebook is at- 
tached—so that the_ recipient 
actually can “take note” if he so 
desires. Similar broadsides, with 
appropriate tie-in items, will mer- 
chandise Malleable’s ads through- 
out the year. 

The company emphasizes that it 
is careful in selection of the items 
that will accompany the ad reprints. 
“So-called gadgets are not enough,” 
the company says. “It must be a 
useful item with appropriate tie-in 
—one not apt to hit the waste bas- 
ket.” 


Case’s soft sell external 
is ‘pretty dom casual’ 


The “Printer’s Home Companion” 
is the answer to a pun lover's 
prayer. 

It’s also a good example of soft 
sell promotion. The “Companion” is 
a four-page external publication 
sent to printers, publishers and ad- 
vertising production managers by 
Case Paper Co., New York. 

The first issue’s cover picture sets 
the tone of the external. It shows 
a man, in the midst of a swirling 
snow storm, peering under the hood 
of a snow-covered automobile. Cap- 
tion: “Find happiness in the sub- 
urbs.” 

Inside, a “short story” starts out 
like this: 

“Bang! The bullet found its mark 
and Mat, the Liontype Operator, lay 
bleeding in the gutter, a hot slug 
in his ligature. 

“‘Who tried to kill this guy?’ 
cried the serif, arriving too late at 
the scene. 

Continued on page 97 

















* $10 million a month is being invested in plant facilities 
alone by this fast-moving mass production industry. 

* Dynamic growth is shown by 100% increase in output 
by foundries since 1939. Another 20° increase is estimated 
by 1960. 

* Users of castings are demanding higher quality... forcing 
foundries to explore new avenues of quality control, heat 
treating, metallurgy, melting, coremaking and molding. 

* Selling and promotional help is yours for the asking. Write 
for full details of FOUNDRY’s complete Sales Develop- 
ment Service. 





when you advertise in Mj FOUNDRY ! 





a |PENTON Publication// Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





of N.E.D. readers inquire of N.E.D. readers say 
about products described editorial product 
or advertised in N.E.D., descriptions in N.E.D. 
proving they are industry’s give them the 
most active buying group! information they need! 


increase in inquiry production 
from the January 1957 


issue of N.E.D., as of 
the corresponding 
date in 1956! 
(Same size 
issue both 
years.) 


over 80,000 copies New Eouipment 


(Total Distribution) 


in 43,000 plants Dicesr 


A |PENTON| PUBLICATION PENTON BLDG. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


iia. *Figures based on recent nation-wide survey of N.E.D. readers. For com- 
Lilwa plete survey results and other important facts, write for a copy of our new 
booklet, “*What is BALANCE in a Product News Publication?” 
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‘I did,’ sneered Caledonia, thrust- 
ing her beautiful format him, ‘bo- 
doni because he deserved it.’ 

““Pretty dom casual, aren’t you,’ 
said the serif...” 

Well, you get the idea. 

The external also has an ad for 
assorted serifs (“Why throw away 
broken type? Patch it up like new 
and save!) and another seeking to 
locate a “large quantity of Ben Day 
dots” lost near Grand Central Sta- 
tion. 

The Case promotion? That comes 
in with another small ad called 
“Case’s Corner” and with the full 
back page, which is straight-faced 
promotion of Case’s paper. 

Mack Leblang Co., New York, 
produces the monthly external. 


FIVE STEPS 


Agency tells how 
it produces its 
product: ideas 


A fairly common method of pro- 
moting a product is to give a step- 
by-step account of how the product 
is produced. And that’s what the 
Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
done with a colorful promotional 
booklet. 

But the catch is, the Jaqua Co. 
is an advertising agency. Its prod- 
ucts are ideas. 

How can the production of such 
an intangible be described? The 
Jaqua booklet gives five steps: 


@ Saturation—‘Fill the mind with 
data.” 


@ Incubation—‘Walk away from 
your problem and allow it to in- 
cubate in your subconscious mind.” 


© Illumination—“Watch for the 
idea flashes from your mind.” 


® Verification—Check, evaluate and 
polish the idea. 


® Group thinking—Make use of 
“the chain reaction of many minds.” 


The booklet elaborates upon 
these steps to show how each best 
can be accomplished. 

Actual promotion of the agency is 


played down in the booklet. Jaqua’s 
name is not mentioned until the 
last page, on which there are five 
paragraphs telling how the agency 
puts the _ booklet’s 
work. 

The booklet, called ‘“Ideas—the 
Beginning of All Things,” is avail- 
able from Jaqua (101 Garden St., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich.) at 50 cents 
a copy. 


principles to 


Ash tray meets four criteria 
for Kaiser wheel promotion 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Chicago. needed four things 
in a trade show memento. 

The show was the Society of 
Automotive Engineers annual 
meeting. Kaiser’s part in it was its 
introduction of a new aluminum 
automotive wheel. The memento, to 
be given to all visitors at Kaiser’s 
booth, had to: 

@ Be made of aluminum. 

® Be in good taste. 

e Be functional. 

® Promote the aluminum wheel de- 
sign. 
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© as a meetin Mlonber in a Commonivealit 
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Old becomes new . . 


A small black ash tray met all of 
the requirements. It was made of 
aluminum, it had a tasteful, mod- 
ern design, and an ash tray is al- 
ways useful. It promoted the wheel 
design by being round and by hav- 
ing a picture of a Kaiser aluminum 
wheel pasted to its base. 


Penny, pad, product promotion 
proclaim address change 


When Jessup Associates, Media, 
Pa., advertising agency, moved, it 
put just about everything in _ its 
address change announcement. 

The announcement was a self- 
mailing folder, inside of which was 
a small plastic bag “produced,” as 
the copy on the folder said, “by our 
first client, Crystal-X Corp.” 

And inside the bag was a penny 
“for the ‘down payment’ to the 
parking meter in front of our office” 
and a small pad of note paper. 

The new address? That was on 
the business card of president Har- 
lan R. Jessup, which also was in- 
side the plastic bag, and on the 
cover of the note pad. a 


WISDOM 


The swirling scrolls of calligraphy (pre-typewriter business pen- 


manship) are coming back as a talking piece in business offices, says the Document 


House, Greenwich, Conn., 


time business men’s principles and precepts. 


which has reproduced a series of calligraphy prints of old- 


The succinct essays date back to 1736, 


cover such subjects as honesty, credit and reputation—and make as much sense today 


as they did two centuries ago. 
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What Puts Top 


Ralph Smith, Editorial Director, Answers the Most 


Important Question of Magazine Readers—And Advertisers 


TOP advertising man knows that he has 

to be two kinds of a ‘professional’: one 
in the business he is advertising, one in the 
advertising business. And he knows the 
most important question to ask when a 
business magazine publisher assures him 
that “our editors come right out of the 
magazine’s field’’ is: 


*‘But do they know how to go back 
to the field as editors?”’ 


At McGraw-Hill, assurance on the question 
of whether its field experts are also editorial 
experts is the prime concern of Ralph Smith, 
Editorial Director of McGraw-Hill maga- 
zines. 

No one knows better than he that ‘com- 
munication’—in editorial or advertising 
pages—is a job for professionals. And no- 
body has had more experience in what has 
to be done to help the right-out-of-the-field 
editor turn himself into a professional who 
knows what his readers want and how they 
want it. 


What kind of a man is Ralph Smith? 


A journalist and a ‘pro’. Newspaper reporter 
while in high school and college; Columbia 
School of Journalism graduate—in the famed 
Class of ’17. Reporter and editor on the old 
New York Herald before and after World 
War I diverted him to the British Royal 
Flying Corps. Top editor on several business 
and one consumer magazine. And, on the 
way to his present job for McGraw-Hill, 
News Editor, then Managing Editor, and 
finally Editor of Business Week between 
1929 and 1950. 


Key to Ralph’s operating philosophy is 
helping the young editor ‘turn himself’ into 
a professional. He runs no magazine, tells no 
editor what—or what not—to report. His 
job is to put his own experience and McGraw- 
Hill’s resources behind the potential that 
McGraw-Hill editorial jobs demand and 
that his department helps to recruit from 
industry and college. 

These ‘resources’ include special editorial 
training programs, and administrative ma- 
chinery for spotting editorial progress and 
rewarding it. There is a communication line 
that trades professional editorial know-how 
across, down—and up—the ranks of 485 
full-time editors. This is a unique business- 
magazine ‘community’, where editorial staffs 
and a world-wide news bureau network are 
all cross-connected through Ralph Smith’s 
office. 


What does this mean to you? 


The professional calibre of the editors with 
and for whom Ralph works is responsible for 
readership by more than a million men in 
business and industry. They subscribe to 
one or more of the 33 McGraw-Hill maga- 
zines because editorial emphasis in each is 
placed on helping the reader in his day-to- 
day job... as only professionally-trained 
editors can do it. 

Taken collectively, these men who pay to 
read McGraw-Hill magazines are responsible 
for billions of dollars in buying decisions 
throughout business and industry. Your 
advertising messages can be responsible for 
influencing this market to your advantage. 


McGraw-Hill 
Magazines 


McGraw Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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In his fourth day as an editorial trainee, Bryan Williams receives Ralph Smith’s guidance and 
counsel that will lay the groundwork to help him become a ‘professional’ in his chosen field. 





EA 3% 


OF THE NATION’S OF THE NATION’S 


PLANTS PLANTS 
(7,295 Shops) (over 55,000 Shops) 


with less than 
with over 4 Million Employees (85.9%) 1 Million Employees (14.1%) 


ACCOUNT FOR °37 BILLION (86.3%) ACCOUNT FOR Approx. *@ BILLION (13.7%) 


“Value added by Manufacture” “Value added by Manufacture” 








TO CONCENTRATE ON THE 
VOLUME-BUYING METALWORKING MARKET 





Advertising to Metalworking becomes considerably simplified when 
you recognize this significant characteristic about the market: its tre- 
mendous buying power is highly concentrated (as the chart illustrates) 
in terms of both “manpower” and “value added by manufacture.” 


The market is also concentrated geographically, in plants located in 
relatively few states: 87.5% of the buying power is confined to 15 
states. And within those plants, 54% of the buying power is concen- 
trated among men whom your salesmen don’t see! That’s the average. 


Obviously, then, it is to your advantage to concentrate your advertis- 
ing where the industry’s volume-buying is concentrated — rather than 
blanket the nation with excess copies reaching relatively unimportant 
individuals and unimportant plants. 





That’s exactly what MACHINERY does... concentrates its circulation 
— both “paid” and “directed” — among the most important volume- 
buying plants...and among the known buying influences in these plants. 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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retirement 
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flow chart 


Explaining 
mergers 


Colorful 
company histories 


) Reporting on 
wage negotiation 








Company communications 


Five big trends in communications 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


= To adapt a cliche to communica- 
tions, there’s never a dull moment 
in getting information out of a com- 
pany and into the consciousness of 
others. The editor of the internal or 
external magazine who continues to 
perform his tasks in the same way 
year after year, and with the same 
tools, will not be long with us. This 
is an era of constant change and 
improvement in communication. 

Here are some of the newer 
“twists’ in communication: 

With pre-retirement a growing 
problem in industry, quite a few 
companies are turning to devices 
which will adjust the employe to 
that period following the sign-off. 
Communications people find man- 
agement sympathetic to the possible 
plight of the employe who suddenly 
finds himself at the end of the line. 
Up until a few years ago, little at- 
tention was paid to the pending re- 
tiree. 


Laying the ground work = - Linde 
Air Products Co., a division of 


What should employes be told about unions, mergers, 
their own retirement problems? More than they have been, 


some companies say . . Here's what's being done 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
is one of several giving attention to 
the pre-retiree. At Newark, N. J., 
headquarters, 60 men and women, 
representing 1,532 years of service, 
have formed a group they call the 
“Five Year Club.” The aim of this 
voluntary, informal organization, 
the company says, is the encourage- 
ment of self-preparation for the 
personal adjustments — physical, 
psychological and financial — that 
are necessary for a satisfying, suc- 
cessful retirement. 

The pre-retiree has two major 
problems — adjustment to lowered 
income and adjustment to a new 
leisure. That’s why the club was 
formed — to bring together these 
people of common interests, so that 
together they could plan ahead. 
Membership at Linde is open to any 
employe within five years of retire- 
ment. The club holds four meetings 
a year, and while the plant’s indus- 
trial relations personnel serve in an 
advisory capacity, the meetings 
themselves are run by a three- 
member employe committee. Meet- 
ings feature outside guest speakers, 


and cover such areas as_ health, 
estate planning, community service, 
hobbies, retirement living and the 
company’s benefit plans. Even in its 
early stages, the Linde program ap- 
pears to be paying off in more com- 
posed minds. 

In surveys of employe attitude, it 
is often found that the typical em- 
ploye is unaware of company oper- 
ations: He has only a vague idea of 
how his own function is related to 
the next, and he often does not see 
himself in relation to the whole. 
“Oil-Power,” which is an external 
rather than an internal publication 
of Socony Mobil Oil Co. (C. J. Cop- 
ley edits at 150 East 42nd St., New 
York 17) in its February 1957 issue 
discussed taconite, and the editor, 
probably unaware of it, provided a 
fine pattern for editors of internal 
papers to follow. 

He took the difficult topic of ta- 
conite and utilized a double gatefold 
to show the operations from mine to 
pellet. His simple but dramatic flow- 
chart told the entire operations 
story in a fashion any company 
publication could use. 


continued on page 102 
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. . - 144-Page Market Sur- 
vey! Gratis to executives of 
manufacturing firms ...a 
comprehensive guide to the 
industrial South .. . includ- 
ing names and addresses of 
all major manufacturing 
plants... 

Plus outline of new 13- 
point plan for selling the 
South. Address request on 
your letterhead to: 


manufacturers 
record 


Guy H. Tucker, SSH 
Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 101 


This flow-chart has obvious value 
for the external reader. Adapted to 
an internal publication, it could 
have value also for the employe. 


Fears and hurt feelings . . Sev- 
eral communications people these 
days are caught up in the web of 
mergers. They have information to 
relay to employes, fears to calm, 
predictions to make. When one 
company acquires another, the one 
that has been gobbled up often 
must accept a blow to its pride; em- 
ploye feelings are frequently hurt. 

When Atlantic Refining Co. in 
Philadelphia some months ago ac- 
quired the Houston Oil Co., the able 
editor of the Atlantic employe jour- 
nal, George P. Hopkins, sensed that 
several hundred employes of the 
acquired concern might be bewil- 
dered by the sudden absorption. In 
one super-charged evening, Hop- 
kins and his staff whipped out a 
lively, factual tabloid newspaper for 
the Houston employes. It brought 
the whole Atlantic story right home 
to them in a publication that was a 
welcome as well as an informational 
medium. 

Another trend involves company 
histories. A few years ago com- 
panies marked anniversaries by 
publishing large (for the most part 
unillustrated and for the most part 
insufferably dull) histories of them- 
selves. Copy was sentimental and 
worshipful, and it is to be doubted 
that more than a handful of the 
company personnel ever waded 
through them. Today’s company 
history is more often than not lively 
and colorful; long on pictures, short 
on text. Instead of being products 
designed to please the board chair- 
man alone, they have fanned out 
their appeal so that stockholders, 
customers, members of the com- 
munity and other outsiders read 
and enjoy them. This department 
receives many of them. 


No more reminiscing . . One of 
the current standouts is a plastic- 
bound book in color tied not to his- 
tory but to the story of how a ver- 
tical company converted to the 
horizontal. It is the report of U. S, 


Industries and it’s called “A com- 
pany re-shapes its destiny.” (James 
H. Cassell, Jr. is USI’s director of 
public relations, at 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17). USI could have 
readily tied its story to a historical 
event, could have gone back over 
the years to its presumably uninter- 
esting origins. Instead it capsuled 
its history into eight short, drama- 
packed years, and let the wearying 
little reminiscences of the old timers 
go by the wayside. That’s the trend 
in histories these days, and it’s re- 
freshing to see. 

Another heartening trend in the 
internal field is concerned with the 
reports to employes of wage negoti- 
ations. Although the great majority 
of firms still maintain a firm cen- 
sorship over union news in their 
publications, some of the more pro- 
gressive are forthright in laying the 
facts before the people. Consoli- 
dated Edison Co., at 4 Irving Place, 
New York City, has pioneered in 
this refreshing arena of candor in 
a publication called “Around the 
System” edited by Barbara Beach. 

Whether an editor handles an in- 
ternal magazine for employes, or an 
external for the sales representa- 
tives, the challenges are always 
present because the scene itself is 
always changing. In both fields the 
competitive picture has grown 
sharper and — among some firms — 
more terrifying. Any editor can 
write generally about competition 
and its threats, but it takes skill and 
enterprise to develop local level 
themes that readers will respond to 
by saying, “That means me!” « 


Club for oldsters . . Officers of Linde Air 
Products’ ‘’Five-Year Club” lay plans to 
smooth retirement of fellow employes. 





THE AGENCY BUILT BY SATISFIED CLIENTS 


THE AGENCY THAT BUILDS SATISFIED CLIENTS 
Our ability to grasp, interpret and 


execute the Product Development Programs 
of our clients has resulted in many 
successful client case histories, 

It is our aim to function as an integral 
part of our clients!’ organization, 
working with various departments in 
coordinating complete programs for 


advertising, public relations, brochures, 


dealer aids, packaging, direct mail, 


catalogs, etc, 

In the event that you would like to have 

more specific information in reference 

to successful client case histories, 

simply call Mahoney & Howard, Inc. 
LExington 2-3622 
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eT 
THE 
EAK 


Sell the “Know” men not the “Yes” men — the men 
at the peak of the personnel pyramid. 


You can sell them if you keep your sales story in Electric Light 
and Power. EL&P’s circulation is targeted at the top — 

at the key men — the men who are in the “know” — 

the men with buying influence. 


EL&P reaches the key men in every leading electric power company 
in the country. These men, in turn, pass along their copies of 
EL&P to an average of 4.8 members of their staffs — 

the men in the next-to-the-top group from which 

will come tomorrow’s executives. 


EL&P readers are your prospects and customers, a fact 
you can easily prove to yourself. Just select a couple of 
leading electric power companies and name the men in 
them you have to sell. Then ask one of our 
representatives to show you EL&P’s list of readers 

in these companies. You'll find that EL&P takes you 

to the peak. The Haywood Publishing Co., 

22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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i EL&P's circulation 


and is concentrated in 
Key Supervisors this segment of 


ib: Mele] e) industry 
personnel. e« e« 


and passed along 
to this important 
group 





Skilled Labor 
Tels elele) 


Clerical Employees 
165,000 


ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER 


The only magazine serving the electric power industry exclusively 


— | 
SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 11, Ill., 22 East Huron St. New York 22, New York, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., 

WHitehall 4-0868, Walter J. Stevens, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 

G. E. Williams W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly West Coast: McDonald-Thompson, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Denver, Tulsa, Houston, Portland 
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est 


ki 
in the |= We plan to distribute 1958 wall 
| calendars later this year. Inasmuch 
. 
steel producing 


as this is our first experience with 
e 
business | 


| calendars, we are interested in re- 
lron & Steel Engineer 


| ceiving (1) suggestions for illustra- 
tion material, and (2) any other 
recommendations and tips you 
might have to offer . . Advertising 
Manager. 


Ten tips on keeping company 
calendar out of wastebasket 





1629 


ADVERTISING 
PAGES 


|@ The first part of your question 
lends itself very well to the brain- 
| storming technique, so we rounded 
|up a group of advertising agency 
brains and came up with about 60 
| ideas for illustration material. Here 


1414 


EDITORIAL 
PAGES 


|are some of the better possibilities: 


1. Use a series of cartoons relating 
| to the type of equipment you manu- 


You can’t buy better than 
the best—and in steel pro- 
ducing industry coverage, 
that’s the IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER. Biggest in 
number of advertising pages 

. . biggest in number of 
editorial pages directed ex- 
clusively to steel producers 
... three times bigger in cir- 
culation than any vertical 
monthly magazine for the 
industry. WRITE for market 
and media data. 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





| Dramatic . 


PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


facture. One cartoonist can do all 
12 cartoons, or you can have a dif- 
ferent cartoonist for each month. 
Obviously they must be good car- 
toons. There’s nothing as flat as a 
cartoon that doesn’t quite make it. 


2. Use “historical” pictures of past 
“big names” in your industry . . 
scientists, inventors, the industry’s 
pioneers, etc. 


3. Arrange for character type pho- 
tos of some of your plant workers 
and the interesting jobs they 
handle. For example, an “old timer” 
at his lathe; a couple of your pro- 
duction men arguing over a blue- 
print; a young muscular guy han- 
dling some job that requires plenty 
of strength; a couple of girls (good 
looking, naturally) doing some pre- 
cision assembly work. One word of 
warning; don’t try to save money 

Continued on page 108 


. Character type photos of your own employes on the job make exciting 


| company calendars. A warning: don’t stint on photographic quality. 
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Photograph by Yousuf Karsh 





How advertisers of | 


- pulp and paper mill supplies and equipment 


ranked business publications in 1956 


PAPER 
r28t JOURNAL 





PUBLICATIONS AD PAGES RUN* 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 2,205 





Paper Mill News 1,535 





Pulp and Paper 1,437 





Tappi 1,127 





Southern Pulp and Paper 913 





Paper Industry 627 














*As published in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, with the exception of TAPPI and 


SOUTHERN PULP AND PAPER 


In 1956, as in every other year since 1872, more advertisers placed 
more advertising pages in PAPER TRADE JOURNAL than in any other 
paper in the field. 

And for good reasons. 

For one, mill men continued to put PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in top 
position with better than 80% renewal of paid subscriptions. 

For another, mill men vote for the Journal as the “most useful’ 
publication in surveys independently made by advertisers and 
agencies. 

Use the publication that ranks highest with both readers and 


advertisers. 


"15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
_ PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO « DENVER « HOUSTON — 
DE °. SAN _SRANCISCH «LOS ANG 
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EXCLUSIVE 
PROMOTIONAL 
AID MOVES 
DISPLAYS! 


SELF WERCHANDISERS 


a 
UNDERWEAR 


MFGR 


j FOR ; 
APPLIANCE 


MFGR 





. ... and other 
national manufacturers 


Our job is not done when 
the display is finished. We 
actually help you build en- 
thusiasm among your sales- 
men, distributors and 
dealers with powerful, at- 
tractive literature ... to 
obtain maximum sell power 
from the displays for you! 
Write for details and sam- 
ples on this exclusive DIS- 
PLAY SALES service. 


. 
display 


sales 


>EST STREET ¢ C 


NCINNATI 4, OHIO 


PROBLEMS. . 


continued from p. 106 


on your photographer. Get one of 
the best—someone of the calibre of 
Yousuf Karsh. 


4. Use futuristic paintings to sug- 
gest how your industry’s products 
may appear 50 or 100 years from 
now. 


5. Arrange to use a series of “mon- 
key” pictures similar to those that 
used to appear on the cover of 
“Colliers.” The monkeys could be 
raising hell with some of the equip- 
ment you manufacture. The monkey 
artist is Lawson Wood. 


6. Run man-of-the-month pictures 
of famous personalities in govern- 
ment, engineering, literature, etc., 
from the preceding year. Calendars 
of this type, over the years, proba- 
bly would have carried pictures of 
Salk, Eisenhower, Churchill, Ein- 
stein. And who knows? . . perhaps 
even Lonesome George or Charles 
Van Doren. 

Perhaps you could use a direct 
mail ballot to obtain name sugges- 
from customers and 


tions your 


prospects. 


7. Run the twelve most amusing 
news pictures from the preceding 
year .. pictures like opera star Cal- 
las’ displeasure with one of our fed- 
eral employes; Eisenhower’s grand- 
son hamming it up with Grandpa; 
or a human interest shot of firemen 
trying to loosen Junior’s foot after 
an unsuccessful wading attempt in 
a bathroom fixture. There are all 
kinds of amusing pictures appear- 
ing almost daily in the nation’s 
newspapers. You’d have no trouble 
arranging for 12 good pictures. 


8. Use original art. Conduct a com- 
petition among art students for pic- 
tures that tell the story of your in- 
dustry or product. Offer substantial 
cash awards for usable pictures. 


9. Idea number 8, above, suggested 
a similar idea: to use crayon draw- 
ings (relating to your industry, 
company or product) by 
school pupils, along with a photo of 


grade 


the “artist” in each case. 
10. Sporting scenes are often well 


received . . fishing, hunting, etc. 

















Humor, too Cartoons or humorous 
drawings like these of captious monkeys, 
by Lawson Wood, make good conversa- 


tion pieces on customer's calendar. 


Now, a word or two about the pro- 
duction of the calendar itself; Keep 
it simple and in good taste. Remem- 
ber a calendar remains in an office 
or home for a year, and if yours 
has a stud horse, cheap or confusing 
appearance, itll end up in the 
waste basket. Buy good paper, use 
a good printer. Most calendars dis- 
tributed today are a bit on the sad 
side. If you come up with a good 
one, you won’t have too much com- 
petition for wall space. 

One more thing. Be sure your 
calendars are well packaged. 
There’s not much point in putting 
out a well produced calendar if it 
arrives crushed and torn. * 





CNY 


“Afraid you've missed the boat, 
Gumpert... this pump account we're 


going after makes water pumps.” 

















IN THE YELLOW PAGES” 


says Mr. John Hartung 
National Purchasing Agent of St. Regis Paper Co, New York City 


“You can't beat the Yellow Pages of the telephone 

directory to find even out-ofthe-ordinary it 

pment,” says Mr. Hartung 
x agent back in Kalamazoo I 
y call for some unbleached muslin for cutter straps 
I checked the Yellow Pages and found an ad mention- 
ing Mdustrial cloth. Result: A quick purchase of the 
material I needed.” 

7 Like Mr. Hartung, most purchasing 
agents are consistent users of the Yellow 
Pages to find the industrial products and 
services they need. Keep your directory 


handy, to find suppliers quickly and easily 


America's Buying Guide for Over 60 Years! 











One reason Trade Mark Service 
in the Yellow Pages pays oft! 


These are typical Yellow Pages ads that have been appearing 





in PURCHASING magazine for many years. They are directed 
to your customers (P.A.’s and other buyers of industrial 
products and services) . 

The chief aim of this advertising is to remind these buyers 
that the quick and easy way to find the industrial supplies 
and equipment they need is to look in the Yellow Pages. 

Cash in on this continuing campaign by using Trade Mark 
Service in the Yellow Pages of those directories covering your 


national, regional or local markets. 


For further information get in touch with the Trade Mark 
Service representative at your local telephone business office. 


Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


Advertisers of branded industrial 
products like Airtemp Div., of 
Chrysler Corp., Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Briggs & Stratton Corp., 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co., are using this emblem to tell 
buyers where to find their local 
distributors. 
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Because we know him well 


you can sell him better... 


Who is he? He’s the man who reads I&EC. 


He buys for the original plant, equipment, and materials market 


in the Chemical Process Industries. 


We know him well. 


70% of the men who read I&EC work in Design, 
Development, and Research . . . the major chemical 
sales market, where original specifications for equip- 
ment and materials are written. 

Topics in I&EC of greatest help and interest to the 
I&EC reader: product and process development (78%); 
industry news (53%); engineering, design and equip- 
ment (42%). 

The I&EC reader spends an average of 1 hour and 
28 minutes with each issue. 20 minutes of that time is 
devoted to advertising. 84% of I&EC readers save all 
or part of each issue. The average I&EC reader saves 
his copies of I&EC for more than 4 years. Think how 
this extends advertising value! 
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These figures come from a recent survey of I&EC 
readers conducted by National Analysts, Inc. “The Man 
Who Reads I&EC”, a booklet summarizing the results of 
this 500-page, 2-volume study, is available on request. 


Keeping in close touch with our readers is an im- 
portant part of our operation. That’s why Eastman 
Research Organization, Inc., a nationally known firm 
specializing in editorial analysis, has been engaged to 
make continuing studies of I&EC editorial during 1957. 
And that’s why John T. Fosdick Associates is conduct- 
ing performance studies of advertisements in 6 issues 
of I&EC during 1957. 

One fact holds true for editor and advertiser alike: 
because we know him well, you can sell him better. 





INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


— the only magazine specializing in serving 


the original plant, equipment and materials 


market of the Chemical Process Industries. 


AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATION 
advertising management 

REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


INDUOTRIAL AND BROINSERING CRBMICTRY 


























TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


List-and. discount... 


Is net pricing OK 








for your products ? 


In some industries the traditional list-and-discount method of 
pricing has given way more and more to net pricing, on grounds that 
it makes it easier for the customer to buy. On the other hand, list 
pricing continues to predominate in many industries as the most 
practical method for buyer and seller. To see how the two methods 
are faring in some major industries, IM questioned a cross-section of 
corporate executives who set or help set pricing policy. The question: 
“Do you use net pricing? Why, or why not?” The answers appear be- 


low: 


Pricing method depends 
No on product; deviations 
meet buyer resistance 


By William H. Frank 
President 

Bulldog Electric 
Products C 


Detroit 





complexity of the 


= The very 
myriad of different products that 
are marketed is undoubtedly the 
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...or net price? 






additionally require someone to in- 
stall them. The pricing structure, 
therefore, must be able to provide 
for several levels of purchase and 
resale among manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, contractor and _ ultimate 
user. 

The net price method obviously 
lacks both the scope and flexibility 
that we need for marketing our 
products, but it is usually the pre- 
ferred pricing method for products 
that are sold by the manufacturer 
directly to the ultimate consumer. 








reason why the market place has 
historically resolved pricing struc- 
tures into a relatively few simpli- 
fied patterns. 

The relation of these established 
pricing patterns to each class of 
product has become so fixed in the 
minds and attitudes of buyers and 
sellers alike that deviations from 
the established patterns invite 
“buyer resistance.” 

Recognition of this market place 
discipline is the principal factor in 
our choice of the list price and dis- 
count method of pricing our prod- 
ucts. Besides the usual functions 
involved in marketing, our products 





Net prices work fine for 
es aircraft division; other 
items are list 


By M. J. Anderson 
President 

Aro Equipment Corp. 
Bryan, O. 


= We use both list and net pricing, 
depending on the nature of the 
product and its method of distribu- 
tion. 

Continued on page 113 
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‘in construction advertising- 


| to match the NEW DIMENSIONS 


of the construction industry! 



















..only in C & E can 
you get such big-impact 
units to gain and 
maintain adequate 
sales... 





and in 1956- 72% of all 
advertisers in 4 construction 
| _,monthlies used CGE... 






New Dimensions in Construction call for 


Contractors and Engineers’ 
New Dimensions in Construction Advertising— 







Standard 


Size 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION VOLUME* 


(IN BILLIONS) 





Inserts 

































1954. 1955. 1956-1957. «1958 ~—- 1959 ha mea 
ACTUAL ESTIMATED i —n 
- ~ Big, king-size spreads, each page 11” x 15” 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION SPENDING* 
8 | (IN BILLIONS) 
| —_— 
ghaue oe 
ae” 
| ge” | 
at 
4 a } { | 
— 






















1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
ACTUAL ESTIMATED 





*Sources: 1954-1956, U. S. Department of Commerce; 1957-1960, A.G.C. estimates. 
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NET CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 


(IN THOUSANDS) 
























...almost twice the size possible in ordinary magazines 
the dependable 7x10” 
with plus reader 
traffic assured 
due to location 


beside editorial 
matter ! 










increased 
number of 
companies 
competing for 
reader time 
and attention. 
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As a manufacturer of industrial 
products under a stable price struc- 
ture, we have found it to our best 
interest to use the list and discount 
method of pricing where we dis- 
tribute to the industrial trade. 

In this instance, our products are 
sold by factory-trained field per- 
sonnel through industrial distrib- 
utors and specialty jobbers. We 
have a variance in discount struc- 
ture, due to the type of product, and 
the discounts themselves vary on 
specific items. 

We also find it necessary to in- 
clude in our own line of manufac- 
tured products, items allied or 
necessary to accomplish complete 
industrial installations. These items 
are purchased from other manu- 
facturers and therefore, are resold 
at a lower discount rate to the dis- 
tributor. 

However, we have two other di- 
visions in our company manufac- 
turing automotive and _ aircraft 
products. The automotive, like the 
industrial division, uses the list and 
discount pricing system. In our Air- 
craft Division, we differ in that net 
pricing is always used—even in 
cases where we sell to aircraft dis- 
tributing agencies. 

We find both categories accept- 
able and believe both have merit in 
their relative fields. It is our opinion 
that the type of product and meth- 
od of distribution dictate the pricing 
policy. 


But invoices show ‘net’ 
No as well as ‘discount’ to 
cut confusion 


By W. C. MacFarlane 
Vice-Chairman 
Minneapolis, Moline 
Co. 


Minneapolis 


= We use the _list-and-discount 
method of pricing for our complete 
machines and implements. Our in- 
voices are “list f.o.b. factory plus.” 
They show “discount” and “net” as 
well. 





The reasons for our use of this 
method are: 


1. It affords uniformity in base 
pricing and suggested mark-up to 
all our dealers in the United States 
and in foreign countries. 


2. It avoids the frequent confusion 
incident to “net” pricing experi- 
enced by some manufacturers who 
have in the past used this “net” 
system for farm and industrial ma- 
chinery. 

3. It is a convenience to our deal- 
ers since our relationship to them 
is that of wholesaler to retailer, 
with no jobber involved in the 
transaction. 

Any changes that occur in prices 
are immediately sent to our field 
offices for distribution to dealers for 
insertion in their loose-leaf price 
list book. 

We have found this pricing meth- 
od superior to any other in the dis- 
tribution of our farm tractors, ma- 
chinery, implements, and industrial 
tractors, crawler tractors, industrial 
engines and irrigation equipment. 


Catalog price list 
Yes shows net prices 
on quantities 


By K. R. Beardslee 
General Manager 
Metallurgical 
Products Department 
General Electric C 


Detroit 


# Carboloy cemented carbide tools 
and blanks, manufactured by our 
organization, are used in the metal- 
working, woodworking, chemical 
and mining industries. 

As products of powder metal- 
lurgy, cemented carbides are one of 
the hardest metals made by man. 
By the same token, the superior 
properties these man-made metals 
offer users for cutting operations 
and _ wear-proofing applications 
sometimes require a certain amount 
of engineering follow-through—to 
enable users to employ them in a 
way most advantageous to them. 
Thus our sales to users are handled 
both directly and through trained 
distributors. 

In pricing our line of Carboloy 


Continued on page 116 





To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


USE the ONLY 
publication 
exclusively 
edited for, 
and distriby- 
fed to ALL 
manufacturers 
of ALL 


appliances! 





. A 7-BILLION dollar market 
in '55—due to double in 
the next decade! 


i? YOU make or furnish any of 
| these basic materials, compo- 
| nent parts, plant equipment or | 
: services... ' 


L j 
Insulation Finishings Equipment 
Plastics and Supplies 

Custom Stampings Sheet Metal and Other 


Raw Materials 
Plant Equipment 
Sheet Metal Fabricating 


Die Castings 
Name Plates 
Heat Control Equipment 


Appliance Accessories Equipment 
Electric Motors Materials Handling 
Electrical Heating Equipment 
Elements Fasteners 
Hardware and Trim Ceramic Insulation 


Wire Goods 
Glass Components 
Moulded Rubber Goods 


Castings and Forgings 
Electrical Components 
Shipping Containers 


r 
' . . » for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Air Conditioners Knife Sharpeners 


Broilers Lawn Mowers 
Clocks, Electric Mixers and Blenders 
Clothes Dryers Radios 

Coffee Makers Ranges 
Dehumidifiers Refrigerators 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Woffle trons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
Irons Washers, Clothes 


Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


--sYOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 


P 
ON oe “ Ap 


MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 


April 1987 /us 









Silicone Material 
Appliance Design 











Furst of the “newer” high-temperature materials to come on the scene about a decade ago, 







the silicones made their primary design contribution as electrical insulation in motors, trans 





formers and other equipment required to operate under severe ambient conditions. The use 





of silicones (resins, rubber, oils and greases) im appliances ts less well known, but «1 ex 
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Finishing Systems for Aluminum 














has a pleasing natural appearance in rolled, extruded and cast forms 





Mlthough aluminum 





all the metals aluminum and its alloys have available the widest variety of surface finishes 
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Electrical Manufacturing § 
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The Gage Publishing Company » 1250 Sixth Avenue, N@w York 20, N. Y. 
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How Electrical Manufacturing 





guides the engineering specifications for 
LIGHT-DUTY MACHINES iter 
AND APPLIANCES’ 
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N THE TOUGH, competitive buyers’ mar- draw intense readership from engineers at 
kets of light duty machines and appli- the forefront of industrial progress. 


ances, successful product design is directly 























A magazine that renders this kind of serv- 


dependent on proper selection of materials 
ice to its readers, renders a powerful adver- 


and components. » ERS 
tising service, too. 

Month after month, editors of ELEctTri- 
CAL MANUFACTURING keep design engineers 
informed on the latest developments in this 


' *S.I.C. #343,358 and 362 
field. They select and interpret significant 


Light-duty machines and appliances fall 
primarily within three Group Numbers of the 
Standard Industrial Classifications — Heating 
Apparatus (#343); Service Industry and House- 
hold Machines (#358); and Electrical Appli- 
ances (#362). ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
is directed monthly to the key design engineer- 
ing personnel in all plants manufacturing these 
products, as well as to design engineers through- 


iis acd a ' out the total field of electrically operated prod- 
authorities rich in the training and practical ucts. Light-duty machines and appliances make 


experience they must have to win the confi- up only one segment of the 86 industry groups 
dence of their engineer readers. The articles served by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING at 
at left are typical of the exciting features that 


case histories... they report on advanced 
materials and components developed for spe- 
cific products—spreading this knowledge for 
adaptation in other areas of the field . . . they 
critically analyze-in-depth and impartially 
evaluate timely technical subjects of design 
importance. 


These editors are informed specialists . . . 





the design engineering level. 









... the magazine of design engineering for the the total field of electrically operated products 
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Contractor 
Civil 
Engineers 


the pivotal men in 
contracting organizations 
which erect the bulk 

of engineered construction 


read 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


regularly 


(an average of almost 
3 hours per issue) 


*Plus 32,996 (ABC) Civil 
Engineers in consulting, public 
works, commercial and industrial 
organizations, schools and colleges. 


That's why CIVIL ENGINEERING is 
your best buy in the engineered 
construction markets 


AMERICAN 
= or 


enc 





ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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cemented carbide tools and blanks 
for sale to direct users, and also 
through industrial distributors, we 
work from a catalog price list show- 
ing net prices to users which vary 
with the package quantity pur- 
chased. 

Our distributor’s resale discount 
is also applied to these prices to de- 
termine the distributor’s cost. It 
should also be pointed out that this 
catalog price list is considered as 
suggested resale prices where our 
distributor’s customers are con- 
cerned. 

These are some of the advantages 
of working with a user’s net price 
list: 

» The printed price shows the user 
what his actual cost will be and he 
does not have to refer to a quantity 
discount schedule or other separate 
price sheet to determine his cost. 
> From a cost standpoint we can 
operate with one price list showing 
net prices to users and figuring our 


distribution resale discount from 
these prices. 
> There is no chance for the cus- 


tomer to become confused as to 
what his actual cost will be, a prob- 
lem which often arises under the 
list price-discount system. 
> The net pricing system allows our 
accounting personnel to extend 
prices for invoicing purposes with- 
out further calculation of discounts. 
In summary we think, the net 
price system makes it easier for a 
customer to do business with us and 
this, after all, is our ultimate goal. 


Dealer gets suggested 
resale price, but he’s 
free to set his own 


Yes 


C. G. Schreyer 
Vice-President 

of Merchandising 
Bell & Howell C 
Chica 





= Industry is a large user of audio- 
We sell exclu- 
because 


visual equipment. 


sively through dealers 


marketing the equipment requires 
demonstration and special knowl- 
edge. The dealer, therefore, is ex- 
tremely important both to us and to 
the industrial user of audio-visual 
equipment. 

We sell net to dealers and have 
suggested list prices. The dealer, of 
course, can sell at or below the list 
price. 

Our trade discount varies accord- 
ing to products. We can see no 
reason for the same discount on all 
products — some need more and 
some less, depending on the market, 
the cost, the turnover and the in- 
vestment in the dealer’s time to sell. 


Computes price on each 
custom lift truck; sets 
list prices on parts 


No 


By S. K. Towson 
President 
Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co. 


Cleveland 





# The field of industrial trucks is 
too varied to fall into any specific 
sales pattern. Some of our competi- 
tors manufacture “standard” trucks 
which can be sold as off-the-shelf 
items. Other companies, like our 
own, are interested primarily in 
trucks that are specially designed 
for particular applications and thus 
the engineering problems are more 
than an ordinary distributor is pre- 
pared to handle. 

We publish a price list of stand- 
ard designs from time to time, but 
since nearly every user wants his 
truck to include certain specialized 
features, we always compute a price 
rather than simply picking an item 
from a catalog. All prices on trucks 
are quoted net f.o.b. Cleveland. 

In the case of repair parts, the 
problem is somewhat different. 
These items must be in stock, im- 
mediately available for shipment 
upon receipt of an order. Therefore, 
we assign catalog list prices to a few 
thousand of the more popular items 
and allow a trade discount which is 
changed as conditions warrant. This 
eliminates the necessity of publish- 


ing a new catalog every year or so. 
Continued on page 120 






It is pretty well recognized that one of the 
contributions a good agency can make to a client is to 
supply an objective “outside” viewpoint which can 
help keep marketing programs in tune with the market 
—to “needle” the client occasionally if he tends to 
think too much like a manufacturer and not enough 
like a customer. 

It follows logically that such outside “needling’’ is 
equally valuable to an agency—to keep it from getting 
into. a creative rut, to keep its thinking clear and 
fresh, ‘to force it to stand off once in a while and take a 
hard, critical look at itself and the work it is doing. 

We needle ourselves through the sharp eyes and 
minds of four outside consultants. They are college 
professors. Each is a recognized authority on some 
phase of marketing. Each, in addition to his teaching 
duties, consults with a variety of business and in- 
dustrial firms on current marketing problems. 

None of these men works on any of our accounts or 
has any day-to-day responsibilities for the agency. 
Yet each one is in a unique position to supply an 
unusual degree of historical, current, and future 
perspective. 

They needle us in a number of ways. For instance, 
they check our thinking on specific marketing and ad- 
vertising programs we are producing for clients. Some- 
times they do this informally, during the planning stage; 
sometimes when the program is almost finalized; but 
always they give us an unbiased, and extremely well- 
informed, appraisal of our planning and creative work. 

They also keep us informed of marketing and 
advertising trends we might miss or underestimate in 
the rush of day-to-day work. They are in an excellent 
position to do this not only because of the constant 
research and study incidental to their scholastic duties, 
but also because of insights gained through working 
for their own clients and as members of a variety 
of associations. 

We started this method of needling ourselves a 
number of years ago, very cautiously, with one con- 
sultant. The practical value became apparent rather 
quickly, and we increased our staff of consultants for 
the greater convenience of our people, and clients, 


in each of our offices. 


99 


How to “needle” yoursel 


One aspect has been surprising. That is the degree of 
client interest in our “‘needlers,”” and the variety of 
ways in which these consultants have served clients 
directly, quite apart from their work for us. To satisfy 
this interest in an organized way we have published a 
little booklet called, ‘A Marketing Team Worth 
Knowing.”’* We'll be glad to send you a copy. 

*Prof. J. R. Hawkinson, Northwestern University 

Dr. C. H. Sandage, University of Illinois 

Dr. Lincoln Clark, New York University 

Dr. Melvin Anshen, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


aveleller, Lickard, 
G ebhardt mileod ; Inc- 
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NEW YORK #® CHICAGO @# PITTSBURGH 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES. INC. 
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For advertisers of 


M A TE R I & LS, To further improve its service to materials 
specifiers, MATERIALS & METHODS will pub- 
PA R TS A N D lish in the fall of 1957 the first annual refer- 
ence issue devoted entirely to materials 
F ! N I SH E S — selection. This issue, the MATERIALS SELECTOR 
FOR PRODUCT DESIGN, will be sent to every 


MATERIALS & METHODS’ subscriber as part of 
his subscription. 









All editorial pages will be in data sheet form 
in order to provide materials-specifying engi- 
neers, designers and other technical men with 
the most complete annual reference data avail- 
able. Thus; the MATERIALS SELECTOR FOR 
PRODUCT DESIGN provides advertisers of en- 
gineering materials, parts and finishes with a 
new and unduplicated sales tool. 











You can locate your advertisement in the editorial 
data section dealing with your specific materials, 
parts or finishes — where it will have the year- 
round opportunity to be read every time the section 
is used. 









1ST EDITORIAL DATA SECTION 


For advertising that emphasizes outstanding end- 
service properties of materials i.e., high tempera- 
ture properties, corrosion resistance, electrical 
properties, and the like. 










Z2ND EDITORIAL DATA SECTION 


Subdivided into five materials classifications, each 
with its own advertising section. Your advertising 
belongs here if it gives the significant properties 








of your materials or finishes from the broad view- 
point of their applications in product design. 


IRONS & STEELS 
for example 

Carbon steels 

Alloy steels 

Stainless steels 

Tool steels 

Heat resistant alloys 

Gray, malleable, nodular 
irons 


NONFERROUS METALS 
for example 

Aluminum 

Copper, brass, bronze 

Magnesium 

Zinc, lead, tin 

Nickel 

Titanium 

Zirconium 

Low-melting alloys 

Noble metals 

Rare metals 

Cemented carbides 


PLASTICS & RUBBER 
for example 
Thermoplastics 
Thermosetting plastics 
Plastics laminates 


Natural rubber 
Synthetic rubber 


NONMETALLIC 
MATERIALS 
(other than plastics 
and rubber) 
for example 
Silicones 
Ceramics and 
refractories 
Glasses and fiberglass 
Carbon and graphite 
Industrial felts, textiles 
and fibers 
Leather 
Paper-base materials 
Wood-base materials 


FINISHES & COATINGS 
for example 

Metal coatings 

Organic finishes 

Ceramic and vitreous 
coatings 

Chemical conversion 
coatings 

Diffusion treatments 

Mechanical finishes 


3RD EDITORIAL DATA SECTION 





Properties of Specific Materials - Nonfer"?* 


Properties of Specific Materials . 10+ 


Properties/Acrylic Plastics 





Cast Resin Sheets, Rods, etc. 


ASTM 
Test General Heat 
Conditions faves Resistant 








—_—— 
Materials for Specifi 


Ultimate Strength (Avg) / Metals 


c End-Service Requirements 


& Nonmetallic Materi 





Material 

Material t Psi. 
are . - woese 
Cupronickel, 80 Cu, 20% Ni, soft 


Duralumin, annealed. 


\ 

Aluminum, sand cast, silicon 5% | 
Die cast, silicon Ct, 
2s-0 Cinna 


For advertisers of parts and forms — castings, 
forgings, extrusions, stampings, weldments, molded 
and formed nonmetallics, and the like. 


EDITORIAL SECTION: 


For companies selling several different kinds of 
materials or for advertisements (or inserts) which 
could logically be located in two or more of the 
first three data sections. 


r| ene 
rv 
gue 





me MATERIALS 
SELECTOR 


for Product Design 


In each of these sections your advertising will 
have the opportunity to be seen again and 
again by more than 32,000 materials-specifying 
subscribers. Plan now to include the MATERIALS 
SELECTOR FOR PRODUCT DESIGN in your 

1957 advertising program. Advertising forms 
close June 15th. 


The annual reference issue of 









t Yi 


9 out of 10 
Officials” 

in the 

Steel Industry 
Reatl 

Blast Furnace 
& Steel Plant 


Li 


*90% of all steel mill Operating, 
Maintenance, and Engineering offi- 
cials with buying authority read Blast 
Furnace & Steel Plant each month. 

Every steel plant in the United 
States and Canada and most foreign 
countries is represented on its sub- 
scription list. 

Circulation figures are backed by 
ABC audit. 

Blast Furnace & Steel Plant gives 
you effective and economical cover- 
age of interested readers who com- 
prise the major buying power of the 
steel-making industry. In Blast Fur- 
nace & Steel Plant, you sell them all 
at once. 

Write for further advertiser's in- 
formation. 


BLAST FURNACE & STEEL PLANT 


A.B.C. A.B.P. 
Steel Publications, Inc. 

624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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On parts not so cataloged, we 
quote prices upon application and 
for the sake of uniform practice, 
these prices are also subject to our 
current trade discount. We have no 
time limit beyond which repair 
parts will be unavailable and since 
we are still servicing trucks which 
were manufactured 20 and even 30 
years ago, a complete price catalog 
of all the parts which might be re- 
quired cannot be justified. 

We are quite well satisfied with 
our policy of selling trucks through 
manufacturer’s agents rather than 
through distributors. We and our 
users get better attention and more 
efficient service and fewer mistakes 
result. 


Pricing method depends 
Yes on markets as well as 
product, distribution 


By M. R. Anderson 
President 


Michigan Tool Co. 





r 
Vetroit 


# In our company and its divisions, 
both net price and list-and-discount 
pricing methods are used. The se- 
lection of the method depends on 
the type of product, its markets, 
and the manner in which it is sold 
or distributed. 

For example, the machines and 
tools division of Michigan Tool Co. 
sells its products (gear production 
machines and tools, and allied man- 
ufacturing equipment) direct to 
users at net prices. The same is true 
in our Gear-O-Mation Division 
which produces automation equip- 
ment and machine accessories for 
manufacturing plants. 

In contrast, our Cone-Drive 
Gears Division which produces 
standard and special speed reducers 
and gearsets uses the list-plus- 
discount method. Here the problems 
of pricing are more complex due to 
the several types of markets for the 
division’s products. For example, 
when we sell speed reducers to 








users directly, list prices are called 
for. When we sell these reducers to 
users through jobbers and_ mill 
supply houses, the latter receive a 
discount. We also sell reducers and 
gearsets to industrial manufacturers 
who use these gears and reducers 
as components of their own finished 
products. Such original equipment 
manufacturers receive our maxi- 
mum discount. 

Thus, we. believe that both pricing 
systems have value depending on 
the companies and products. The 
selection hinges on the marketing 
setup called for by the product. 





News release sells $850 piece 
of equipment. . sight unseen 


= Never underestimate the sales 
power of product news publicity. 

The Chain-Lock Process Co., 
Philadelphia, has proven the valid- 
ity of this advice. 

Chain-Lock makes the tools and 
materials used in a special process, 
developed by the company, of re- 
pairing cracked automotive engine 
blocks and industrial castings. 

The Chain-Lock method had 
been in use for many years, but it 
never had been sold without a 
demonstration, either in the field or 
at the company’s plant. 

Then the company developed a 
“do-it-yourself” kit (price tag: 
$850), including the tools and mate- 
rials for the process. Previously, the 
process had been available only 
through shops licensed by the man- 
ufacturer. 

The publicity department of Ben- 
jamin Katz Agency, Philadelphia, 
sent a news release telling about 
the kit to trade publications in 
fields where the kit could be used. 

Back to the company came sev- 
eral hundred inquiries. Which was 
not surprising. But what was sur- 
prising was that one of them, from 
a company unknown to Chain- 
Lock, said the news release, as 
printed in International Engineer, 
had convinced the inquirer he 
needed this process, whatever it 
was. He asked that the kit be sent 
C.O.D. 

This amounted to a sight unseen 
order for an $850 piece of equip- 
ment—proof that product publicity 
can do a powerful sales job. = 















REALIGNMENT 





Birch steps down, 
McGinnis, Callos 
move up at KVD 


= A major realignment of top per- 
sonnel at Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Milwaukee industrial ad- 
vertising agency, has brought these 
changes: 

e Frank V. Birch stepped down as 
chairman of the board but will re- 
main active on the agency staff as 
chairman of special projects. 

@ Alan R. McGinnis, former presi- 
dent, was elected chairman of the 
board. He will continue to serve 
as treasurer. 

® George J. Callos, former execu- 
tive vice-president and_ general 
manager, was elected president. 

Mr. Birch asked to be relieved 
of his management duties in order 
to devote more time to certain 
agency projects, to outside civic and 
fraternal activities and to closer su- 
pervision of his personal interests 
in the Florida Keys. 

In a joint statement, Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis and Mr. Callos said the 
board honored Mr. Birch’s request 
to step down as chairman “out of 
respect to his 38 years of valuable 
service to the agency.” They said 
Mr. Birch’s new duties “are most 
important to the future planning 
and growth of the agency.” 

Mr. McGinnis joined the agency 
in 1935. He became president in 
1955, succeeding Mr. Birch. Mr. 
Callos has been with the agency 
since 1945. 

Four new members of the agen- 
cy’s board of directors also were 
named. They are Burton E. Hod- 
vedt, in charge of the agency’s in- 
dustrial division; Donald D. Dil- 
worth, who heads the agricultural 
division; Frank Kouba, in charge 
of new business, and Monte San- 
ders, who directs client activities 
and is liaison between agency divi- 
sions and management. 

In a report to stockholders, Mr. 
McGinnis said 1956 was the biggest 
year in the history of the agency, 
exceeding 1955 in volume of busi- 
ness handled by 28%. He said the 
agency anticipates another good 
year in 1957, which is KVPD’s 50th 
anniversary year. 4 
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Industrial Ratio Map of U. S. 


Shows area of each state in exact ratio to its indus- 
trial value. Pick the ‘‘big’’ market for greater sales 
potential. M.P.A covers the Heart exclusively 


\ M.P.A. sells to" Buyers” 
in the $100-Billion 
Industrial Midwest! 


New gains scored by world’s richest concentration of 
industrial purchasing power! Now worth over 100 
billions—greatest single industrial market of all time. 
“Super” sales territory offers you most per ad, most per 
sales call. Support your selling-team with your best 
[ ad-effort where it counts—in the Midwest ‘‘buyers’ ”’ 
own magazine, M.P.A. You'll get your share of this 
important business quicker at lower cost. It’s the one 
and only publication directed exclusively to the men 
who “buy” in the “Heart’’. It’s their official organ. 
Here’s that essential /ocal appeal, at low regional rates, 
which always pays big. Get into the next issue and 
see why “national” advertisers are solid for M.P.A. 
























































A few of the ‘national’ advertisers who use over 50% of the space: 




























Alcoa Wickwire-Spencer Nat'l Screw 

U. S. Steel Roebling's Torrington Write for 
4 & b. Babcock & Wilcox Standard Oil id Roster Issue 
Ryerson Tube Turns Cities Service “J (Containing 
Bethlehem Chase Brass American Box P. A. list) 
McLouth Bridgeport Robt. Gair on your 

Lunkenheimer American Brass Chico Gear letterhead 














Assoc. Spring Scott Paper Reynolds Metals 


THE WAY) AS 
SERCRASING 
ASRS 























639 Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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In the forthcoming Market Data & Directory 
Number—timed to influence advertising and 
marketing plans as they’re formed for the Fall 
and 1958 programs—we'’re telling the story of 
your market in our coverage of 69 major 
markets and 87 sub-market classifications. 
MD&DN is The One and Only Place— 


—where advertisers and agencies get in- 
formation on both market characteristics 
and the media serving them 


—where you can tell your medium’s story 
at the time and place market planners are 
considering both prime factors 


—where your sales message reaches and in- 
fluences decisions of those looking for 
information on these 69 major markets 
and 87 sub-markets. 


Industrial Marketing’s MD&DN provides 
seven types of vital information** required 
by every market-and-media planner in agen- 
cies and advertising firms alike. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
1958 Market Data & Directory Number 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





More and more each year, market-and-media 
buying teams looking for new sales opportuni- 
ties turn to MD&DN for information that will 
help them evaluate new markets, re-check mar- 
ket potentials, and line up media to carry the 
sales ball. Here in the charts, detailed figures 
and market summaries of this 600-page vol- 
ume, they find the basic and specific informa- 
tion that is vitally important in expanding 
their sales programs. And because this market 
and media information is needed constantly, 
you'll find the contents of MD&DN serving 
and selling these king-size firms with king- 
size budgets almost daily. With over 14,000 
copies at work with major industrial adver- 
tisers and agencies, with each copy getting a 
“going-over” by anywhere from two to 12 in- 
dividuals working on new marketing plans, 
MD&DN is a potent selling tool for swinging 
industrial advertising your way. 


1957 












While the media serving each market are listed 
in MD&DN, advertisers rely to a great extent 
on the wealth of media “Tell-All” ads to point 
out the advantages of using certain media in 
individual markets. They'll be counting on 
you for the punch line to this market story— 
the sales message describing and dramatizing 
how your medium can serve them. Obviously, 
media-to-serve-the-market rates high in any 
decision on whether to start, extend or cut 
back marketing operations. In last year’s issue, 
the sales stories of over 200 business paper 
publishers in MD&DN not only sold markets 
and media individually, but together formed 
a powerful stimulation for business paper 


advertising as a whole. 





Over 600 pages of current market and media 


data—all the vital working information it 
takes to attract, interest and stimulate market 
advertisers—is already scheduled for the new 
MD&DN. Thousands of interested prospects 
with buying power will be looking to it for 
the story of sales opportunities in your and 
other markets during the next 12 months. Be 
sure they get the full story—not only of your 
market's power, but the marketing power of 
your medium as well, By dramatizing their 
values in a sales message adjacent to your 
market classification in MD&DN—by being 
on hand where market plans begin and when 
market plans begin—you will help insure your 
fullest share of advertising and promotion 
budgets in your market. 


“Schedule planners turn to MD&DN for answers to 7 basic questions 


1, What current trends and developments in the in- 


dustry are noteworthy? 


2, What are the basic statistics—plants, location, sales, 


employment, etc.? 


3. What does the industry buy—what products and 


services, and how much? 


4, How does the industry buy—buying standards, and 


factors who specify? 


5. What sources are available for further detailed 


market information on specific products? 


6. What publications serve the market—basic facts 


about them? 


7. Which publications are best qualified for schedule 


consideration? (These answers are supplied in the 
form of “tell-all” advertisements of publications.) 




















NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission 
March /volume 3.6% (in pages) over 1956 Year to Date/volume 4.9% (in pages) over 1956 

1957 1956 pagechange °% change 1957 1956 pagechange °%, change 
Industrial 29,818 28,107 + 1,711 + 6.] Industrial 82,839 77,397 + 5,442 + 7.0 
Product News* 3,51’ 3,409 + 108 + 3.2 Product News* 9,719 9,540 + 179 + 1.9 
Trade 6,172 6,642 470 7.1 Trade 17,836 18,556 720 3.9 
Class 3,657 3,493 t 164 + 4.7 Class 9,970 9,460 + 510 + 5.4 
Export 1,156 1,117 t 39 rt 3a Export 3,647 3,269 t 378 r ii. 


Total 44,320 42,768 + 1,552 t+ 3.6 Total 124,011 118,222 + 5,789 + 4.9 


J page units 


March pages pages to date March pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 



























Aeronautical Engineering Review 82 8] 243 222 (7x10 ad units) 192 190 606 523 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Yontrol Engineering 150 104 399 262 

Ventilating 92 109 301 281 Dairy Record (w.) 63 60 185 175 
Air Force 67 74 188 19] Design News (semi-mo.) 298 293 880 821 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 111 114 323 339 Diesel Progress (9x12)” 47 40 112 120 
American Boxmaker 24 29 100 97 stribution Age 67 70 462 465 
American Brewer 38 43 107 119 D Contractor (w.) 136 164 415 459 
American Builder 165 17] 543 550 Drilling 135 133 350 348 
American City 177 184 496 477 Electric Light & Power (semi-mo.) $224  §206 549 473 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 94 88 257 273 Electrical Construction & Mntce. 176 13] 478 397 
American Gas Journal 24 20 65 50 Electrical Engineering 110 90 301 249 
American Machinist (bi-w.)' 515 527 1461 1506 Electrical Manufacturing 292 281 792 741 
American Milk Review 77 12 198 200 Electrical South 72 71 199 180 
American Paper Merchant 66 45 149 129 Electrical West 97 85 288 245 
American Printer 26 24 71 73 Electrical World (w.) "410 389 1134 1075 
Analytical Chemistry ‘57 52 177 168 Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 289 230 729 567 
Appliance Manufacturer 86 64 256 178 Electronic Equipment 94 86 253 230 
Architectural Forum 199 192 540 543 Electronics (tri-mo.) 486 447 1103 1066 
Architectural Record 308 285 831 783 Engineering & Mining Journal 155 150 481 451 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 346 401 813 859 ineering News-Record (w.) **423 °434 1342 1142 
Aviation Age 253 234 691 970 Excavating Engineer 41 45 129 127 
Aviation Week 1394 42] 1233 1117 Factory Management & Mntce. 282 238 785 680 
Bakers Weekly 203 18] 549 520 Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 93 93 267 281 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 131 125 436 455 Fire Engineering 50 61 168 169 
Bedding 80 84 252 254 Fleet Owner 245 156 511] 396 
Better Roads 47 47 129 120 Food Engineering 141 133 403 382 
Boxboard Containers 70 54 184 171 Food Packer *30 32 100 102 
Brewers’ Digest 45 47 134 132 Food Processing 103 109 286 281 
Brick & Clay Record 53 95 185 171 Foundry 189 195 546 550 
Building Products 67 28 179 82 Gas 100 103 268 278 
Butane-Propane News 72 100 214 267 xraphic Arts Monthly (41/2x61/2) 1233 209 667 622 
Yanner & Freezer (bi-w.) 139 31 120 116 Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 188 220 694 623 
Yeramic Industry 71 66 233 222 House & Home 201 223 570 612 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 300 274 858 803 Ice Cream Review "87 89 226 228 
*hemical Engineering 348 319 1000 944 Industrial & Engineering Chemistry *85 84 242 231 
Chemical Engineering Progress 107 89 315 244 Industrial Development‘ 25 15 *64 753 
Chemical Processing 211 211 622 591 Industrial Finishing (4!/2x61/2) 75 72 235 216 
themical Week *310 301 816 788 Industrial Laboratories 106 99 292 273 
Yivil Engineering 87 65 235 190 Industrial Packaging 37 39 98 101 
coal Age 137 ll 399 349 Industry Power 33 27 88 86 
-ombustion 44 54 137 155 Inland Printer 84 74 232 204 
Yommercial Car Journal 169 175 495 496 Interiors 175 115 364 316 


onstruction (bi-w.) 119 102 342 304 Iron Age (w.) 14507 *568 1564 1522 
Construction Bulletin (w.) er? 5224 717 600 ISA Journal 55 39 143 93 


Construction Digest (bi-w.) 12263 *300 755 703 Leather & Shoes (w.) 187 75 300 318 
Yonstructioneer (w.) 7424) 7204 678 594 LP-Gas 59 67 192 219 
‘onstruction Equipment* 163 145 487 427 Lumberman 99 102 307 310 
‘onstruction Methods & Equipment 228 19] 662 495 Machine Design (bi-w.) 336 260 906 732 
onstruction News Monthly 122 94 336 296 Machinery 267 277 761 763 
Yonstructor 78 79 221 212 Manufacturers Record 15 31 53 102 
Yonsulting Engineer 106 99 303 187 Marine Engineering/The Log 112 96 317 259 


(93/,x14 Mass Transportation 20 13 67 52 
Continued on page 126 
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you know why a design engineer 
needs a methods magazine 


here’s why a methods magazine 
is just as important 
for industrial purchasing men 





Just as an engineer must keep up with current information 
that concerns the HOW of his work and the WHAT of the 
materials he works with...so the purchasing agent needs a 
WHAT-HOW publication. He has it in PurcHasinc, the 
methods magazine for industrial buyers. 


Methods vital to modern scientific purchasing are reported on 
a practical case history basis by editors with purchasing expe- 
rience. These men have access to leading companies, large and 
small. They seek out what is new and significant in materials 
and equipment, economic factors affecting procurement, pur- 
chasing policies and procedures, purchase law. 


Value analysis, the latest technique in scientific purchasing, 
is being applied in more and more companies, largely because 
of the constructive reporting in PURCHASING magazine. 


The payoff for those who sell to industry is that purchasing 
agents— the men who select sources of supply—read PURCHAS- 
ING to keep up to date on WHAT to buy and HOW to buy. 


VALUE 


ANALYSIS 
ISSUE 











a Conover-Mast publication 









R. N. Chapin 
General Purchasing Agent 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 


“Our president, John A. Hill, 
recently said: 


‘The changes made in purchasing 
concepts, organization, 

personnel and practice are producing 
substantial savings which are being 
carried directly to profits, and they have 
also helped other departments 

to increase their efficiency.’ 


“That's why | find it especially useful 
to know how other purchasing men 

are solving their problems, the methods 
they have found for operating 

more efficiently, cutting costs, and 
getting greater value. It’s the 

best way | know to keep my own 
department functioning effectively.” 


The methads magagine for industrial buyers 


PURCHASING m2 zine 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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March pages pages to date 
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Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Materials & Methods 209 185 561 520 
Mechanical Engineering 183 171 543 483 
Mechanization 81 66 259 219 
Metal Finishing 80 80 247 261 
Metal Products Manufacturing’ 4] 59 148 183 
Metal Progress 192 148 524 427 
Metalworking 102 91 279 244 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 129 118 361 338 
Milk Dealer 108 100 284 276 
Milk Products Journal 33 34 83 87 
Mill & Factory 221 232 644 621 
Mining Engineering 37 37 139 115 
Mining World 82 61 225 183 
Mississippi Valley Contractor’ 55 46 172 129 
Modern Brewery Age 50 66 152 172 
Modern Industrial Press 42 38 127 108 
Modern Machine Shop (4}/)x61/2) 297 309 835 804 
Modern Materials Handling 128 132 414 374 
Modern Metals 82 69 229 205 
Modern Packaging 311 329 597 631 
Modern Plastics 255 196 636 546 
Modern Railroads 14] 152 385 411 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 115 82 252 187 
National Petroleum News 131 133 345 372 
National Provisioner (w.) 1203 207 479 493 
National Safety News 147 162 265 299 
New England Construction (bi-w.) 141 125 405 342 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) *625 612 1736 1699 
Oil Forum 13 15 38 52 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 109 98 325 289 
Package Engineering 32 16 89 54 
Packaging Parade (93/gx12) 120 139 267 292 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 83 65 212 184 
Paper Industry 58 60 155 150 
Paper Mill News (w.) 148 121 405 366 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) *198 154 578 512 
Petroleum Engineer 279 253 711 651 
Petroleum Processing 110 121 304 283 
Petroleum Refiner 222 211 624 570 
Petroleum Week 137 83 351 202 
Pipe Line Industry 68 70 124 189 
Pit & Quarry 282 219 721 596 
Plant 43 43 123 116 
Plant Engineering 197 150 523 44] 
Plating 72 69 194 225 
Power 207 195 577 548 
Power Engineering 67 79 211 214 
Practical Builder 221 265 551 647 
Printing Magazine 75 67 202 194 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. 394 362 786 688 
Product Engineering 361 355 970 958 
Production 189 137 496 400 
Production Equipment 39 40 115 104 
Products Finishing (41/2x61/.) 97 101 268 286 
Progressive Architecture 172 188 467 474 
Public Works 140 121 362 328 
Pulp & Paper 127 108 336 304 
Purchasing 314 273 859 752 
Purchasing News 139 117 416 336 
Quick Frozen Foods . 74 92 399 434 
Railway Age (w.) 149 183 410 508 
Railway Freight Traffic 32 31 87 100 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 54 79 155 197 
Railway Purchases & Stores 109 109 306 306 
Railway Signaling & 

Communications 39 43 109 120 
Railway Track & Structures 77 61 162 159 
Roads & Streets 133 107 423 302 
Rock Products 137 137 475 44] 
Rocky Mountain Construction 

(semi-mo.) 123 96 340 294 
Rural Roads (bi-mo.) 34 34 60 64 
SAE Journal 113 107 352 350 
Signal" 34 44 82 91 
Southern Lumber Journal 65 71 177 192 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 148 141 423 410 
Southern Power & Industry 65 59 179 182 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 295 290 812 809 
Steel (w.) 539 498 1607 1562 
Street Engineering 13 23 47 55 
Telephone Engineer (semi- mo.) 120 111 347 322 
Telephony ‘ 213 201 557 517 
Texas Contractor (w.) 7159 144 461 384 





March pages pages to date 





Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Textile Industries 124 126 392 385 
Textile World 163 159 461 469 
Timberman 101 100 362 370 
Tool Engineer 298 322 698 671 
Tooling & Production 152 154 461 44) 
Traffic World (w.) 1226 227 481 473 
Utilization 135 33 96 102 
Veneers & Plywood 30 26 86 79 
Wastes Engineering 19 16 59 50 
Water & Sewage Works 70 69 194 177 
Waterways Journal (w.) 117 119 358 341 
Water Works Engineering 59 56 173 153 
Welding Engineer - 62 76 190 201 
Western Builder (w.) 280 267 803 717 
Western Canner & Packer 31 32 92 90 
Western Construction 129 109 365 318 
Western Industry 90 61 232 180 
Western Machinery & Steel World 147 114 368 308 
Western Metals 112 61 248 182 
Wood Worker 4] 43 112 128 
World Oil 165 167 627 613 
World Petroleum (9x12) $268 109 391 233 

Total 29,818 28,107 82,839 77,397 


Product News group 


March pages pages to date 


1957 


1956 


1957 


1956 





Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 
. not in standard 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 3!4x43,"’) 





7x10" pages. 

Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 208 204 596 508 
Electrical Equipment ‘ 336 320 900 908 
Industrial Equipment News 858 877. 2389 2400 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 

Operation : 227 225 634 631 
Jobber Product News 260 274 666 776 
New Equipment Digest 730 76i 2114 2174 
Plastics World 417 308 1061 908 
Product Design & Development 381 373 1104 1056 
Transportation Supply News 100 67 255 179 

Total 3,517 3,409 9,719 9,540 

March pages pages to date 

Trade group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration ‘ 

News (w.) (10!4x14) 115 108 301 274 
American Artisan ——.. : 117 141 433 423 
American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) - “211 182 655 536 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 134 156 401 459 
Building Supply News 202 224 735 836 
Chain Store Age. . 

Administration Edition 

Combinations — 35 34 9S 99 

Druggist Editions - 96 68 280 239 

General Merchandise— 

Variety Store Editions 146 136 383 399 

Grocery Editions - 152 146 392 379 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 47 37 143 109 
Cleaning Laundry World 62 79 224 239 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 

(7x10 ad units) 53 72 136 172 
Department Store Economist 87 104 247 285 
Domestic Engineering 154 191 424 489 
Electrical Dealer 44 72 151 178 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 196 248 644 705 
Electrical Wholesaling Fll 103 302 288 
Farm Equipment Retailing 42 79 165 202 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 105 140 299 381 
Florists’ Review (w.) 14404 =©°475 «291156 =1182 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 98 100 304 300 
Gas Heat a 2 57 159 157 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 88 93 236 246 
Glass Digest — 65 59 175 177 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 1346 410 956 1054 
Hardware Retailer 202 227 683 793 
Hatchery & Feed __ 54 45 165 145 
Heating & Air Conditioning 

Contractor 58 77 232 248 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning ; 

News (1114x114) - 28 31 73 76 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 37 46 112 142 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 280 314 515 604 


Continued on page 128 





How Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
solved an important photo problem through 


.». UNITED PRESS | 
NATIONWIDE OW: 


N.Y.C. 
\ 


<- PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


| 
\ 
! 
1 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


LOCAL U.P. 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
ORANGE, CALIF. 
ANACONDA, 
N.Y.C. 


W HEN Anaconda Wire & Cable Company in New York had 
al to prepare a descriptive brochure, largely picture-caption 
treatment, timed to promote the opening of its new, Orange, California plant 
as the “West’s most complete wire and cable service,” getting the right pictures 
from California to New York seemed like a problem. That is . . . until U. P.’s 
Commercial Photography Division entered the picture. 

A phone call by Anaconda Wire & Cable Company in New York to U. P. in 
New York, followed by a meeting with U. P.’s representative, arranged for 
aerial, architectural, industrial and interpretive human interest photos to be 
taken in California by an experienced local U. P. photographer. Within a few 
days Anaconda in New York had the needed photographs of its new California 
plant and equipment in action (some are shown at left). 

From these photographs an outstanding 24 page brochure was completed 
on time at reasonable cost and with no headaches for Anaconda . . . and the 
same photographs are available for advertisements, news releases, bulletins, 
direct mail, salesmen’s kits, house organ stories and the forthcoming annual 
report. 

If you need fast, economical, accurate photography, in black and white or 
color, U. P.’s nation-wide staff of photographers is ready to serve you anywhere, 
anytime. Just fill out the handy coupon below to obtain complete information 
about this or any of the other economical services of the commercial Photog- 
raphy Division of the United Press. 


Harlow M. Church, Director 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York |, New York 
Please send me complete information, including costs, about the 
services checked: 

CL] Pictorial Research Reports C] Photographic assignments 
() Location and publicity photography [] Color photography 
[1] Advertising and studio photography 

(] Color prints — all types 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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Trade group 


March pages 
1957 1956 1957 


pages to date 


1956 





Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service (43/4x63/,) 

NJ (National Jeweler) 

Office Appliances 

Photographic Trade News 

Plumbing & Heating Business 

Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 
Wholesaler 

Progressive Grocer 

Southern Automative Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 

Southern Hardware 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Sports Age 

Super Market 

Variety Store Merchandiser 

Western Farm Equipment 

Wood Construction & Building 
Materialist 


ta 


Merchandising® 


Class group 


253-24 632 
119 117 375 


200 
380 
267 
371 


109 


5 159 
6,17 17,836 


18,556 


614 
398 


142 
432 
323 
390 
33] 
606 
238 
28 


March pages pages to date 


1957 1956 1957 


1956 





Advertising Age (w.) (10 34 x 14)’ 
Advertising Requirements 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 

American Restaurant 

Banking (7x10 3/16) 

Billboard (w.) (10 3% x 15 %) 
Buildings 

Chain Store Age 


Fountain Restaurant Combinations 


College & University Business 

Dental Survey 

Fast Food 

Hospital Management 

Hospitals (semi-mo.) 

Industrial Marketing 

Inplant Food Management 

Institutional Feeding & Housing 
(114%x114%4) (7x10 ad units)’ 

Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. (w.) 

Medical Economics (41/4 x 63/4) 

Modern Beauty Shox 

Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine 
(semi-mo.) (41/4x63/4, 

Nation's Schools 

Oral Hygiene (45/16 x 7 3/16 

Scholastic Coach 

School Executive — Schoo] 


284 828 
79 168 
56 165 

196 
258 

244 

717 
122 


125 
161 
300 
164 
187 
340 
332 
118 


216 


1315 
699 
301 


821 
172 


Equipment News 3 144 366 381 
What's New in Home Economics ¢ 70 220 205 
Total 3,493 9,970 9,460 

March pages pages to date 
Export group 1957 1956 1957 1956 





Agricultura de las Americas 48 44 133 121 
American Automobile 63 73 209 193 
American Exporter (2 editions) 118 117 546 469 
American Expofter 

Industrial (2 editions) 165 146 486 445 
Automotive World (2 editions) 59 68 190 185 
Automovil Americano 69 89 233 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 37 27 106 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 40 45 73 
Farmaceuticc 25 28 76 
Hacienda (2 editions) 104 9] 290 
El Hospital 16 15 43 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 55 63 189 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 55 63 157 
Management Digest - 

Latin American Edition 21 
Management Digest 

Overseas Edition 7 82 64 
Petroleo Interamericanc : 5 177 183 
Pharmacy International 7 47 50 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 54 39 
Revista Industrial 2 : 58 39 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16 x 7 3/16) Z 2 75 72 
Textiles Panamericanos 3< 118 99 
World Construction 37 2 101 66 
World Mining 4] 133 115 

Total 1156 1,117 3,647 3,269 


7) 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7 x 10 inch advertising pages. 
§Includes special issue 
‘Estimated 
“Two issues 

‘Three issues 
‘Four issues 
‘Five issues 

Does not include advertising in special Western section 
‘American Machinist March, 1956 included issue covering 
Machine Tool Show. There will be no such coverage in 1957. 
*Consiruction Equipment . . 2 mos. total, 1957 as shown in March 
issue, incorrectly reported. Should have been 324. 
‘Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10" “junior page’ 
reported as pages. 
‘Industrial Development . . formerly bi-mo., now monthly. 
‘Metal Products Monufacturing (formerly Finish) . . Jan., 1956 
issue carried special 56-page section (including 27 pages of ad- 
vertising) not repeated in 1957 
“Mississippi Valley Contractor . . 
month. 
‘Signal . . formerly bi-mo., now monthly. 
“Super Market Merchandising . . March, 1957 issue includes Non- 
Food Buyer's Guide. 
“Institutional Feeding & Housing . . included for the first time this 
month. 


units 


included for the first time this 





Leaders in classified 


Following are those publications 
that carried 5 or more pages of 
classified in their March, 1957 is- 
First 
figure is for month, second figure 


sues, listed alphabetically. 


is for year to date total: 
American Funeral Director 
American Motel 

Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 

Billboard 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Canner & Freezer 
Chemical & Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
*hemical Engineering Pr 


News 


gress 
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-hemical 
vonstruction 
Construction 


> 


Control 


Electronics 


Engineering & Mining 
News-Record 
Review 


Engineering 
Florists’ 


Foundry 


Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2 x 642) °37/111 


Iron Age 


ISA Journal 
Circular-Keystone 5/15 


Jewelers’ 


Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn 


Lumberman 


Mechanical Engineering 


Mid-We 
Mid-West 


W eek 
Bulletin 
Digest 
Constructioneer 

Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Electrical We 


rid 


ontractor 


Journal 5/13 


"8/20 Mining World 

17/52 Modern Hospital 
21/67 National Provisioner 
10/24 Oil & Gas Journal 
13/46 Paper Mill News 
26/87 Pit & Quarry 

7/19 Power 

18/217 Printing 

Product Engineering 
Progressive Architecture 
Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
23/84 Telephone Engineer 
8/20 Telephony 

Texas Contractor 
Textile World 
Waterways Journal 
Western Builder 
Wood Worker 


"45/152 
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The case that never closes 


Most sleuths solve a case, then stamp it “Closed”. Not so with Production‘s 
unrelenting circulation manager. 

“Are you an engineering or production executive? What's your product? Is it 
mass produced? Number of employees, please? Is Production useful in your 


work?” Less than a year later it’s the same investigation of every reader again 
... twice as often as auditing standards require. 
If you want to attract this highly selective audience of over 26,000 influential 

" , : : : MAGAzZzii 
mass production men, let Production be your aide. It’s the only major metal- 
working magazine that verifies its total circulation 100 percent directly from 
readers every year. It concentrates exclusively on mass production metalwork- 


ing—America’s largest industrial market. See your Production representative 
or write Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


if your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 





BBDO leads them all again 


Top agencies’ business paper 
page placement zooms up 9.4% 


IM survey shows 25 leading agencies placed a record 


228,144 pages of industrial ads in 1956, 19,519 over 


’55. And 309 agencies reporting placed 500,072 pages. 


® Industrial advertising’s top 25 agencies set a new 
high in the 


1955, IM’s exclusive annual tabulation shows. 


placement of business publication space in 


Total pages placed by the top 25 agencies were 
228,144, compared with 208,625 pages placed by the 
same agencies in 1955. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn leads the tabu- 
lation for the sixth straight year, with 23,571 pages 
placed in 1956. Fuller & Smith & Ross is in second place, 
with 20,815 pages. 

The third place agency, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
showed the biggest increase in business paper page 


placement, placing 2,911 more pages in 1956 than in 
1955, for a 1956 total of 20,654 pages. 

Only four of the top 25 agencies failed to score a page 
gain in 1956. The average increase among the 25 leaders 
was 9.4%. 

A total of 309 agencies took part in the survey. They 
placed 500,072 pages of business paper space last year, 
a 7.4% gain over 1955. 

The complete alphabetical list of the 309 reporting 
agencies follows. 





25 leading agencies 


pages rank 
1956 1955 1955 


Other agencies reporting (alphabetically) 


rank pages 
1956 1956 1955 








Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 23,571 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 20,815 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 20,654 
G. M. Basford Co. 15,679 
McCann-Erickson 11,505 
N. W. Ayer & Son 11,366 
Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd. 8,770 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 8,477 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 8.218 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 8,177 
The Buchen Co. 7,821 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 7,332 
Geare-Marston 6,882 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 6,835 
MacManus, John & Adams 6,704 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. 6,209 
Doremus & Co. 6,120 
Foote, Cone & Belding 5,914 
MacLaren Advertising Co., Ltd. 5.688 
Compton Advertising 5,370 
The McCarty Co. 5,302 
Charies W. Hoyt Co. 5,245 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 5,222 
Sutherland-Abbott 5,218 
Andrews Agency 5,050 

228,144 
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99 Abramson, Ervin R., Advertising 1,268 
Adams Associates 441 

253 Adamson, W. S. & Associates 98 
228 Ad Fried Advertising Agency 190 
um Hart, Ir 921 

19 

106 

304 

3,720 

967 

1,630 

5,050 

1,243 

1,453 

295 

3,483 

768 

11,366 

465 

15,679 

23,571 

1,511 

1,983 

1,137 





How and Why 






Construction Contractors Spend Over $1 Billion 


Annually For Equipment Maintenance and Repair 


Construction contractors are presently operating over 


2,800,000 units of construction equipment. To keep 
this equipment operating on the jobs, contractors spend 
over $1 billion a year on repair parts, accessories and 
maintenance equipment. What’s more, the need for 
preventive maintenance, more spare parts, etc. by con- 
tractors will increase. For more and more equipment 
must be pressed into service to carry out the mammoth 
volume of construction forecast for the years ahead. 


The growing volume of construction, the resulting de- 
mand for greater capacity and work loads, plus keener 
competition means contractors will be impelled to take 
better care of their equipment. As one contractor stated 
recently, if one of six trucks breaks down on an exca- 
vation project, his production is cut by 1/6 until that 
truck is repaired and back in operation. If the shovel 
loading the trucks breaks down, his entire production 
stops. Every moment lost through equipment failure 
is a loss of profits. 


Some brief facts and forecasts show the scope of the 
construction industry . . . and spotlight the market 
for maintenance equipment, repair parts, etc. among 
contractors. Here are just a few barometers that point 
to a greater volume of construction and more equip- 
ment maintenance over the years ahead: 


—U. S. Dept. of Commerce forecasts $46 billion in 
new construction for 1957 (excluding private hous- 
ing) 

—22,000 miles of the 41,000-mile federal aid super- 
highway system are located in detail 

—$77.6 billion in new construction, maintenance and 
repair by 1965 is forecast by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors 

—CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ Business News Dept. 
forecasts a 10% increase in domestic shipments of 
construction machinery in ‘57 


The estimate of record construction means more money 
will be available. This means more contractors will be 
entering the field. And they'll be bidding for a bigger 
share of the market as it reaches new highs. To secure 
the contracts and get the work done, contractors must 
achieve the optimum efficiency of equipment operation. 
They must therefore practice and enforce equipment 
maintenance and repair as never before. Successful 
contractors know that profitable bids are based on the 
peak operation of equipment and a minimum of down- 
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time. Today, rigid maintenance of equipment is not 
arbitrary. It’s vital to all contractors regardless of size 
or type of work they are engaged in. Maintenance can 
spell the difference between profit and loss, success 
and failure. 


That’s why CONSTRUCTION METHODS has been 
studying and reporting on contractor maintenance op- 
erations for the past eight years. For as many years it 
has devoted its July issue to shop- and field-tested 
maintenance practices and procedures which save con- 
tractors time and money. The July, 1957, issue will be 
the Ninth Annual Maintenance Issue. Never before has 
this issue and the subject of maintenance taken on such 
significance. For never before has the construction in- 
dustry outlook been so bright nor reflected so great 
a need for maintenance. But before we discuss the 
July issue further, let’s see first what contractors have 
to say on the subject of maintenance. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS conducts a continuing 
series of personal interviews with contractors to deter- 
mine their maintenance practices, the equipment, parts 
and accessories they buy. The facts obtained directly 
from these contractors point up the role of mainte- 
nance in contractor operations and show how and why 
contractors spend over $1 billion a year for mainte- 
nance items. To give you some idea of the importance 
of reaching this segment of the industry with main- 
tenance product advertising .. . let’s take a look into 
the maintenance practices of two contractors: S. J. 
Groves & Sons (Woodbridge, New Jersey branch), and 
Slattery Contracting Co., Long Island, New York. 


(continued)... 
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S. J. Groves & SONS —Woodbridge, N. J. (one of 6 branches) — Spent 
$300,000 On Equipment Repair and Maintenance in '56 








A Malsbary steam cleaner is used on this dozer. All equipment is cleaned 
before repair and repainting. All equipment is painted periodically to 
prevent rust and corrosion. In a separate shop of 800 sq. feet, a 
DeVilbis paint sprayer uses 2 gallons of paint on a dozer. Woodbridge 
requires over 20 gallons of paint a month for this maintenance operation. 
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Twelve of S. J, Groves’ 157 dozers are at Woodbridge. The one above 
was moved into the maintenance shop for repair of clutch, top carrier 
rollers, hydraulic system, overhaul of sprockets. power control unit and 
radiator. Requires new seals, gaskets, roller shafts, bushings, and roller 
bearings. Total cost of this repair and overhaul runs $2,500-$3,000. 
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The Leader automatic welder above is used to rebuild track rollers, idlers, 
etc. In Groves’ separate welding shop there is also a Quick-way boring 
bor used to bore out bearings to standard size, a flux grinder, electric 
welders, and other equipment used in fabrication work. This operation 
prolongs the life of Groves’ equipment. 
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S. J. Groves & Sons Company, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, has six branch offices. CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ marketing staff made a personal trip to 
the Woodbridge, New Jersey, branch. The purpose 
was to find out exactly what their maintenance opera- 
tion consists of in terms of manpower, materials, dollars 
spent for parts, etc. From Jack Carmody, Office Man- 
ager; Bud Thornburg, Equipment Manager; and Her- 
bert Eaves, Shop Foreman, METHODS’ staff obtained 
some very enlightening and significant facts. Here are 
some of the highlights. 

In 1956, S. J. Groves’ Woodbridge branch completed 


$6% million of construction work with 


—a total of 139 units of equipment 
— valued at $2,000,000 


The types of work engaged in were highways, bridge 
work, dredging. In order to keep its equipment at top 
working efficiency at all times, the Woodbridge branch 
adheres to a rigid schedule of daily preventive main- 
tenance, service and repair work. The magnitude of 
this operation is best reflected in the fact that... 


in 1956, $300,000 was spent on equipment 
maintenance and repair in Woodbridge 
alone. $110,000 of this amount was devoted 
to on-the-job maintenance. 


S. J. Groves does 95% of its maintenance and repair 
A staff of 16 mechanics, who are all members of the 
Union of Operating Engineers, does 95% of Groves’ 
service and repair work in Woodbridge. Four separate 
buildings are devoted to the maintenance operation. 
These include a completely equipped repair shop; 
welding shop; large storage shop for parts; and a paint 
shop. A total of 15,000 square feet of space is occupied 
by these buildings. This sounds like a lot . . . and it 
is a lot! But S. J. Groves makes it pay off. It takes 
considerable space and an effective maintenance pro- 
gram to keep 139 units of equipment operating, serv- 
iced and repaired with a minimum of downtime. Let’s 
analyze this list of equipment on hand at Woodbridge. 
All of it, even Groves’ automobiles, are serviced in the 
Woodbridge maintenance shop. 


7 Tractors 1 Oldsmobile 
2 D-8 tractors; 1 D-4; 1 D-6 1 Lincoln 
1 Cat. ‘'60" tractor Paving Equipment 


2 Minneapolis Moline 
1 LeRoi 105 Tractair 
12 Dozers 
7 Caterpillar: 
17S; 1 6S;3 8S; 2 6A 
5 Fleco Root Rakes 
2 LeTourneau Scrapers: 
1 LP; 1 W 
3 Ford Pickups 
5 Ford Flat Trucks 
1 boom truck F-5 
2 F-800 side dump 
2 F-600 flatdeck w/hoist 
1 GMC flatdeck w/winch 
8 Automobiles 
3 Ford Sedans 
2 Cadillacs 
1 Chevrolet 


1 Cleveland Form Tamper 
1 Cleveland Trail Grader 
1 Flex-Plane Dowel Pin Machine 
1 Master 13’ Vibratory Screed 
1 Domor 1U96 Road Widener 
2 Rollers 
1 Buffalo-Springfield—10 ton 
1 Cemco Rubber-tired roller 
1 Northwest Shovel—1% yd. 
4 Trailers 
1 Queen City Hiboy 
1 Auto Cruiser Van 
1 Transport 24-ton Lowboy 
1 Supercargo 28’ single axle 
van 
Power Control Units 
1 Le Tourneau 
2 Caterpillar 








1 Norvo 3” 

1 Norvo 4” 

3 Rex; 26”; 1 40M 
2 Deere Fire: 4”; 5” 


Bituminous Equipment 
1 Littleford Power Broom 
1 Aeroil Asphalt Kettle 
1 Steam Pulverizer MHD84T-55K 


1 Stone Spreader—Foote Adnun 1 GMC 3” 
1 Blaw-Knox Apsco Stone 1 Fairbanks Morse 
Spreader 2 Drills 


1 Sprague & Harwood 
1 Buda Earth Drill 
11 GE Mobile Radios (2-way) 
1 Hyster D&L Tractor Donkey 
1 LeTourneau Tractor Crane 
6 Light Plants 
3 Kohler plants 
1 Delco 
1 Westinghouse 
1 Caterpillar 
4 Welders 
3 Lincoln Welders 
1 Leader Auto Welder 
Miscellaneous 
1 Fruehauf Load Booster 
3 McKiernan-Terry Pile Hammer 
1 Kerrick Kleaner 
1 Model SP-HH Ottawa Hydra- 
Hammer 
1 Vanco Metallizing Machine 
1 Malsbory Steam Cleaner 
1 Grayco Convoy Lubricator 


1 Bros Circulating Heater CS 
7 Compressors 
1 Paar Compressor—Shop type 
6 Ingersoll-Rand: 1 60’; 2 105’; 
1 315’ diesel, 1 wheelbarrow 
type; 1 shop type 
1 LeTourneau Model B Rooter 
3 LeTourneau D Roadsters 
1 Allis Chalmers Pull Grader 
17 Buckets 
5 Hendrix Dragline 
2 Bucyrus-Erie Dragline 
5 Page Dragline 
3 Blaw-Knox Clamshell 
1 Owen Clamshell 
1 Erie Clamshell 
1 Traxcavator 
16 Pumps 
1 Jaeger 2” 
3 Jaeger 3” 
1 Jaeger 4” 
1 Jaeger 6” 
1 Jaeger 8” 
Source: S. J. Groves’ Equipment Inventory, August 31, 1956 


S. J. Groves rigid schedule of daily preventive main- 
tenance includes the gassing, greasing and lubricating 
of trucks and all other construction equipment. Two 
fully equipped maintenance trucks carry out this func- 
tion right on the jobs. To keep 139 units of equipment 
rolling, as much as 20,000 gallons of diesel fuel has 
been used in a week. In 56, Woodbridge branch spent 
$50,000 on lubricants . . . $7,500 on oil filters . .-. $50,- 
000 for tires . . . and $16,000 for diesel fuel and oil. 


Shop Tools Play Big Role in Maintenance 

As Herb Eaves, Master Mechanic explained, in order to 
get equipment back to work fast after severe break- 
downs, it is necessary to have a wide variety of repair 
equipment, especially power driven and hand tools, 
right in the shop. Without them, it would be impossible 
to perform the many and varied daily maintenance 
and repair jobs requiring drilling, welding, boring, 
steam cleaning, painting, hoisting, etc. Here are some 
of the tools used at Woodbridge. 


Item Value 
Se IN GIORINEE 5... o:<a'f ae aaa Ny eka en wea $ 800 
EEE fe EC OE ee Ce oe ee ee 600 
Be ee nn 025160 6) Ek 00 bog epi are GA M0 Sued 8: A €nl-4sa) 48 525 
an UTR TENIN oop. oy Ses FO Te he ae ieee cies en 2000 
Pe | a ee, ae 300 
tT Inqereett-Rane tmmect Wen: 0 oie eisiciac cece sccvcweses 500 
4 Ingersoll-Rand 1’ Drive Air Impact Wrenches ............. 800 
P-POIGTOWOF TIVETGUNE SOCNG oii n ii a ccwie ec nicle Mrs Sek econ 400 
BP ee WING MPI TORIAINS 0 -6cs:s cio. vine ded Cewarg secle ds deb eaee 525 
FS SOI IN 65056 os oem wba abeae wa yinw sist 3300 
SRA I NOD 6 ic wi o5 5 Sie s'.0h opis larvae abiwale ¥ 3000 
1 Magnaweld Semi-Automatic Welder ...........000 ccc ueees 600 
Fo POC NUIT TRONS: 0 'o sv ica Cicada Vewaads at ceyse 800 
VR ee Ee POU OR as 5 ate poise anne Weelina.s Oden eases 100 


Perhaps the great significance of shop tools in Groves’ 
overhaul, repair, and servicing of equipment is evi- 
denced best by the fact that Woodbridge alone spent 
$27,000 on new tools for maintenance in 1956. 


Two-way radios speed up maintenance and repair 

Two-way radios play a big role in the repair and main- 
tenance of Groves’ equipment. Alll major repairs are 
performed at the main shop in Woodbridge, but scores 
of breakdowns are handled on the jobs. Eleven General 
Electric two-way radios enable maintenance trucks to 
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Groves' Woodbridge 
of $50,000 worth of 


be contacted directly from the field. They can speed 
to the job sites with the necessary parts and equipment 
for a specific breakdown. Maintenance trucks carry a 
complete set of hand tools, plus acetylene torch, elec- 
tric drills, sledge hammers, and small parts such as 
carburetors, filters, spark plugs, etc. These are but a part 
of its complement of equipment and accessories. Ac- 
cording to Groves, this necessary maintenance activity 
speeds repairs greatly, and the dollars saved in cutting 
downtime are immeasurable. 


Storage bins hold wide variety of parts and accessories 


As the men at Woodbridge said, minimizing downtime 
of equipment is dependent on many factors. Having 
maintenance and repair parts right at hand is a valu- 
able time saver. At Woodbridge, S. J. Groves stocks an 
average monthly inventory of $50,000 worth of main- 
tenance parts and accessories including: 


Item $$'s per year Item $$'s per year 
bearings $4,000 anti-freeze $2,500 
generators 1,000 axles 5,000 
fan belts 250 electrical systems 2,500 
tires 50,000 diesel fuel 16,000 
lubricants 50,000 oil filters 7,500 


... plus a large supply of carburetors, bushings, sparkplugs, batteries, 
fuel filters, piston rings, gaskets, assorted nuts and bolts, etc. 
Groves purchases most of these items from equip- 
ment distributors, auto supply outlets, dealers, job- 
bers, etc. who are generally close by. Certain parts 
are purchased directly from the manufacturer, but 
these are few in number. 
We have confined our discussion to S. J. Groves’ Wood- 
bridge branch and its maintenance operation. The facts 
presented point up the tremendous importance which 
one contractor places on equipment maintenance. The 
$300,000 spent in one year for maintenance by just one 
of S. J. Groves’ six branches shows graphically the vast 
and growing market among contractors for products 
akin to maintenance and repair. 
In 1956, S. J. Groves’ six branches together did a total 
of $44 million in construction, using a total of 2,460 
units of equipment, valued at $34 million. $3 million 
was spent for new equipment in 1956. Each month, 
48 key men in S. J. Groves & Sons’ six branches receive 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. These paid subscrib- 
ers exert a strong influence on the purchase of equip- 
ment, maintenance parts and accessories. 
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branch maintains an average monthly inventory 
necessary spare parts and accessories. These are 
kept in special bins right at hand. Contractors will find a special section 
of METHODS’ July Maintenance issue devoted to manufacturers’ spare 
parts and accessories manuals. 
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Above, Slattery's crane swings a Scheidt Grapple in excavating for the 
new Socony Vacuum Building at 42nd St., New York City. $1,200,000 
worth of construction equipment is owned and operated by Slattery 
Contracting Co. for heavy construction projects of this kind. Over 
$100,000 a year in maintenance and repair parts is spent to keep its 
equipment operating. Six RCA two-way radios (valued at $5100) are 
used to speed up on-the-jcb repairs. 


































One of Slattery'’s 6-wheel trucks is shown being converted into a 
10-wheel truck. This truck conversion work costs some $4,000 each for 
new parts and accessories such as: bearings, gears, gaskets, shims, 
studs, block, 8 new tires and rims, axles, drive shaft, etc. 


























Before and After. In the background, is one of Slattery's 15 compressors 
after complete repair and overhaul. In the foreground another com- 
pressor is stripped down for complete repair, New bearings, rings, wrist 
pins, and overhaul of air valves are part of the rebuilding job. Worn 
crankshofts are also replaced. 
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= Over $100,000 a Year Spent 


of Slattery Contracting Co's 
174 Pieces of Equipment 


Let’s go along now with CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ market staff to Slattery Contracting Com- 
pany and look into some of the facts obtained from this 
successful contracting company of Long Island, New 
York. Gerry Saunders, Purchasing Agent, and Charles 
Presch, Master Mechanic, pointed up the importance 
of maintenance in Slattery’s construction operations. 
Here are some of the things we learned. 





Types of Work: Highways, Bridges and Foundations 


1956 Construction Volume $16,348,000 
Value of Equipment $ 1,200,000 
Amount Spent for Maintenance $ 100,000 plus 


and Repair 


Equipment on Hand 


5 Trailers 12 Graders and Scrapers 
40 Trucks, Dump and flat 8 Wagon Drills 
15 Tractor Type Bulidozers 5 Track Mounted Drills 
3 Wheel Type Loaders 1 Paver 
15 Compressors 1 Spreader 
4 Shovels 1 Water Trailer 
14 Truck Cranes 1 Finisher 
5 Crawler Type Front end 14 Off-road hauling units 
Loaders 30 Pumps, Centrifugal and Diaphragm 


Maintenance Shop Operates 24 hours a day 


Just how important equipment maintenance and repair 
is to the Slattery Contracting Company is evidenced by 
the fact that it keeps its maintenance shop operating 
24 hours a day, six days a week. A shop crew of 18 men 
work in three shifts around the clock. These men are 
members of the local Union of Operating Engineers, 
and all have the title of shop mechanic. 


Slattery’s Master Mechanic, Charles Presch, pointed 
out that a piece of equipment that breaks down in the 
late afternoon is very often hauled into the shop, 
worked on through the night, and put on the job by 
the following morning. As Gerry Saunders said, if a 
shovel breaks down on an excavation job where three 
shovels are employed, it cuts production by one-third. 
Trucks often sit idle until another shovel is moved in, 
or the broken one repaired. A night shop crew can save 
as many as 16 precious working hours. 


95% of all maintenance and repair work required in 
Slattery’s construction operation is.carried on within 
its own shop. Because construction equipment is so 
massive, many breakdowns are handled on the job. 
But very often equipment must be hauled to the con- 
tractors own maintenance shop. The average outside 
service and repair shop just can’t accommodate this 
equipment. That’s why Slattery’s maintenance building 
was especially designed by the Master Mechanic to 
accommodate and meet the repair needs of construc- 
tion equipment. For example, 18-foot sliding doors 
enable the largest piece of equipment to enter the 


shop. This modern, well-lighted and heated brick 
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building, covering over 10,000 square feet of space, is 
devoted entirely to the maintenance operation. 


Specially designed storage bins are located in a sepa- 
rate section, Each compartment holds a specific main- 
tenance or replacement part such as fan belts, piston 
rings, spark plugs, etc. This section holds an inventory 
of $30,000 worth of these parts. 


Special movable overhead lifts are installed in a sepa- 
rate section devoted to truck conversion work and other 
major repairs. Four Yale & Towne chain hoists are fit- 
ted with trolleys and ride on flanges of beams to facili- 
tate the removal and installation of engines, transmis- 
sions, wheels and other heavy replacement parts. The 
hoists represent an investment of $700. Three rubber 
tire Silent Hoist Krane Kars are used for moving and 
lifting equipment and parts where and when mobility 
is needed. 


Along the outer walls and under large windows, 
Charles Presch has located his work benches and shop 
tools. These tools include: 
—1 Manley Hydraulic Press ($1,000) 
—1 Kalamazoo Power Hack Saw ($600) 
—1 electric drill press ($200) 
—1 Black & Decker valve refacer ($300) 
—2 Chicago Pneumatic, and 1 Ingersoll-Rand air im- 
pact wrench ($600) 
—1 Sioux electric drill ($75) 
—2 Westinghouse electric driven welding machines— 
1 Lincoln welding machine ($3000 total) 
These are just a few of the necessary maintenance shop 
tools used in Slattery’s maintenance operation. 


Electric heaters keep truck engines warm 


On the outside walls of the maintenance and repair 
building, Slattery has installed over 30 electric plug 
outlets. Every diesel truck has a Tech Product Engine 
Pre-Heater attached to the engine. At night the trucks 
line up along the outside walls of the buildings and the 
electric plugs are attached to the engine heaters. These 
heaters are thermostatically controlled and keep the 
engines warm through the coldest nights, Slattery’s in- 
vestment in 30 heaters is $1,650. The return on this 
investment in terms of time and money saved is incal- 
culable. Not only do outside electric plugs and engine 
heaters facilitate quick starting of engines on cold 
mornings, but they also eliminated the necessity of 
storing trucks inside buildings overnight, and remov- 
ing them in the morning. Now this space is free for 
Slattery’s maintenance work. And, trucks no longer 
have to be towed around the maintenance yard to get 
them started. 


Six-wheel trucks converted to 10-wheel trucks 


Much of Slattery’s equipment is rebuilt to meet the 
specific construction requirements and needs estab- 
lished by the type of work they do. Slattery’s Master 
Mechanic, Charles Presch, has initiated a significant 
program of conversion work. For example, six-wheel 
trucks are converted into ten-wheel trucks. Conversion 
work starts with the purchase of second-hand truck 
rear end units. These units are torn apart and worn 
parts are replaced. New gears, bearings, gaskets, shims, 
studs, seals and blocks are installed. This conversion 
work requires eight new tires and rims, two new axles, 
special drive shafts, repositioning of brakes, etc. It 
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contractors purchase by brand name. 


costs Slattery approximately $4,000 to convert one six- 
wheel truck into a ten-wheel truck. 

Over $100,000 spent on parts, materials, accessories 
In order to keep its equipment operating efficiently and 
repaired quickly, Slattery stocks a variety of necessary 
parts, equipment and accessories. Because of the close 
proximity of suppliers, a special pickup truck shuttles 
to and from them regularly, securing the necessary 
items which may not be in stock when needed. Here 
are some of the major items which Slattery stocks (or 
buys when needed ), the sources from which they are 
purchased, and the approximate amount spent annu- 
ally for each: 


Auto Supply = Truck Equipment 
Item Outlet Dealers Distributor Manufacturer 
Anti-freeze X ($2500) 
Axles X ($1000) 
Batteries X ($2500) 
Bodies (truck) X ($5000) 
Electrical Systems X ($1000) 
Bearings x x X ($5000) from all sources 
Diesel Fuel X ($20,000) 
Oil Filters X X X ($5000) from all sources 
Friction Materials X x X ($5000) from all sources 
Lubricants X ($20,000) 
Piston Rings X X X ($1000) from all sources 
Tires X ($20,000) 
Sparkplugs X ($500) 
Transmissions 
(components) x x X ($1000) 
Gasoline X ($25,000) 


What is most important to manufacturers who want 
to carve out a large portion of the big contractor 
maintenance market is not only CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS circulation among 13,000 contractor firms 
such as Slattery Contracting Co., but the depth pene- 
tration among the buying influences within the con- 
tractor organizations. Note the titles of 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS subscribers in Slat- 
tery. These people are responsible to some degree for 
the selection and purchase of equipment, maintenance 
parts, accessories and materials. 
Subscribers in Slattery Contracting Co. 


Title Location 
General Superintendent New York, N.Y. 
Job Superintendent Great Neck, N. Y. 
Superintendent Yonkers, N.Y. 
Superintendent Glen Head, N.Y. 
Chief Engineer Englewood, New Jersey 
Field Engineer Bronx, New York 
Office Engineer New Milford, N. J. 
Operating Engineer East Norwich, N. Y. 


Operating Engineer Bronx, N.Y. 
Engineer Bronx, N. Y. 
Engineer Bronx, N. Y. 
Engineer Flushing, N. Y. 
Engineer Manhasset, N. Y. 


Master Mechanic Manhasset, N. Y, 


(continued)... 


Take a look at the maintenance editorial items and 


75,000 feet of wire rope and cable represents an annual investment of 
$45,000 by Slattery. 14 truck cranes need constant maintenance, includ- 
ing cable replacement periodically. In purchasing replacement products 
such as cable and the many other items in the maintenance operation, 





CONSTRUCTION METHODS has been studying 
contractor maintenance operations and the market 
they represent for many years. The continuing series 
of personal interviews with contractors enables us to 
keep a finger on the pulse of the market . . . to trace 
its growth . . . to determine its value to maintenance 


product advertisers. The facts concerning the activi- 
ties of S. J. Groves & Sons and Slattery Contracting 
give some indication of contractor buying power and 
sales potential for maintenance products. Perhaps you 
can get a clearer picture of this market if you check 
the summary of facts obtained from six contractors 
recently interviewed by METHODS’ marketing staff. 


Dollar Value 
Contractor of Equipment 


A 139 $2,278,000 
174 1,200,000 

56 501,000 

29 675,000 

43 350,000 

315 1,750,000 


Toto! 756 $6,754,000 


Units of 
Equipment 


Amount Spent per 
yr. for Maintenance 
$300,000 
100,000 
100,000 
40,000 
100,000 
262,000 


$902,000 


Here are just six contractors who spent over $900,000 
in one year to repair and maintain $6.8 million worth 
of construction equipment. An analysis of the figures 
above shows that, on the average, these contractors 
own $1 million worth of construction equipment. 
They spend an average of $150,000 annually for main- 
tenance. When you consider that there are 7,986 con- 
tractors who did over $100,000 or more in contracts 
in 1955, you begin to see the magnitude and impor- 
tance of this contractor maintenance market. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ Business News De- 
partment estimates that there are more than 2,800,000 
units of equipment in use today. To keep this amount 
of equipment in operation and repair, contractors pur- 
chase annually .. . 


over 15 million gallons of anti-freeze 
over 4'/2 million oil filters and fuel filters 
over 81 million tires 

over 2 million batteries 


... plus substantial amounts of 


Air Tools Gasoline 
Axles Generators 
Bearings Hand Tools 
Brake Fluid Hard Facing 
Brake Linings Hose 
Carburetors Ignition Parts 
Chain Jacks 

Clutch Facings Lamps 

Coils Lamp Bulbs 
Differentials Fuses 

Diesel Fuel Lubricants Starters 

Diesel Systems Machine Tools Steam-Cleaning Equip. 
Electric Cables Magnetos Tape 

Electric Controls Motors Thermostats 

Electric Tools Mufflers Transmissions 

Engines Nuts & Bolts Universal Joints 

Fan Belts Oil & Grease Voltage Regulators 
Front-End Parts Paint Water Pumps 

Fuel Pumps Pistons Welding Equip. 
Gaskets Piston Rings Wire Rope 


Construction 


Methods... 


Pumps, Hand Grease 
Radios, 2-Way 
Radiator Cleaner 

Rust Preventitives 
Shock Absorbers 
Shop Hoists 

Solder 

Sparkplugs 

Springs 

Spray Painting Equip. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ personal interviews 
with contractors confirm its findings in a mail survey 
to 2,000 of its contractor readers. Take a look at how 
167 contractor subscribers of METHODS responded 
to the following questions: 


Where does your company 
purchase these maintenance items? 


Which of the following maintenance 
items does your company buy? 


Auto Truck Equip 


Respondents Supply Dealers Dists. Mfrs. 


. anti-freeze 150 102 19 19 
batteries 161 29 13 
bearings 115 61 15 
bodies 53 25 23 

. electrical systems 53 22 6 

. diesel fuel 124 12 44 

. oil filters 149 57 11 

friction materials 117 64 10 

. axles 94 21 8 

10. lubricants 152 16 63 

11. piston rings 97 34 8 

12. spark plugs 146 18 3 

13. tires 161 27 32 

14. transmissions 71 33 5 


OMPNAOWS WH ~— 


As you can see, the distribution channels to the con- 
tractor maintenance market are your present estab- 
lished outlets — auto supply, equipment distributors, 
tire dealers, electrical supply outlets, gasoline stations, 
etc. METHODS’ staff recently visited three of these 
outlets to determine the proportion of total business 
these suppliers do with contractors. The first, an 
engine parts dealer, did $400,000 with 100 contractors 
in 56. This was 90% of his total business. An auto 
supply distributor did $30,000 with 20 contractors, or 
30% of his total business. The third, a brake, clutch 
and parts jobber, has 10 contractor customers who 
spent $7,000 in °56 on replacement parts. The facts 
speak for themselves! 


The growth of contractor organizations, including in- 
creasing numbers of people in key positions, parallels 
that of the construction market. CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS has found through interviews and other 
studies that more and more men in contractor com- 
panies influence the purchase of maintenance items 
and parts as well as heavy equipment. What’s more, 
the greatest percentage of products are specified and 
purchased by brand names. (CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS has product brand recognition studies 
available for the asking). That’s why CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS’ circulation penetration among 
key men in contractor companies is so important to 
producers of maintenance products. Paid circulation is 
quality circulation; it provides an ideal market place 
for advertising. The July issue of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS offers you an outstanding opportunity to 
develop a preference for your product in a ripe and 
lucrative contractor maintenance market. Here’s why! 





Construction Methods July 
’57 Maintenance Guide 
is YOUR direct route to 
a $1-billion market! 


For the ninth straight year CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS is devoting its entire July issue to prac- 
tical ways of improving profit margins for contractors 
through better equipment maintenance. As in the 
past, this issue will be a special maintenance report, 
keyed to the specific needs of the construction men 
who are interested in every product, service and tech- 
nique that can help them with their maintenance 
problems. It will tell contractors how they can save 
maintenance time . .. step up the efficiency and out- 
put of equipment . . . reduce repair bills. 


With maintenance operations (and expenditures) ex- 
panding and playing such a vital role in contractors’ 
operations, they have come to rely on CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS for regular monthly maintenance 
tips and how-to-do-it articles. Maintenance reporting 
has become a necessary part of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ editorial service to its contractor readers. 
So in addition to regular monthly coverage of the 
subject, an entire issue is devoted to it each July. This 
annual special guide is exclusive with CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS. Let’s take a quick look at some 
of the editorial features planned for this 1957 Main- 
tenance issue: 


1. Practical, shop-tested maintenance tips and 
methods. 

2. Special Report on Shop Tools . . 
available and how they are used. 

. Specific contractor maintenance case histories. 

. Feature articles on how contractors boost 
profits via preventive maintenance. 

. Fifth Annual Inventory of Service Manuals 

. . listing manufacturers’ own operating, 

maintenance, repair, and parts manuals. 

6. Hints on better equipment and tool mainte- 
nance. 

7. Trouble-shooting charts and guides. 


. what's 


How interested are contractors in maintenance 
editorial material? 


Readex Reader Interest Reports show that contractors 
are vitally interested in CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS’ regular and special editorial coverage of main- 
tenance. The Maintenance Shop is a regular monthly 
feature covering latest maintenance procedures and 
techniques which are essential to efficient and con- 
tinuous operation of contractors’ equipment. Readex 
Reports show that in 1956 an average of 43% of 
METHODS’ readers expressed interest in this feature 
each month. 


Take a look at the maintenance editorial items and 
ads reproduced on this and the following page. The 
reader interest they attained in previous July Main- 
tenance issues attest to the high readership of editorial 
and ad pages dealing with this subject. Every editorial 
item and ad in every issue of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS is studied by READEX. Monthly sum- 
mary reports are available to every advertiser and 
agency, at no cost. Since 1951, Readex reports have 
enabled METHODS’ advertisers to gear their main- 
tenance ads to contractor needs, get some measure 
of interest and ad results. 





EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE GUIDE... 


SECTION OME 


Contractors Find New Ways to 
Make Maintenance Pay, a spe- 
cial 58-page section of the ‘56 
Maintenance issue, featured a 
series of on-the-job maintenance 
reports from contractors. 86% 
of the readers were interested in 
all or part of this section. 


Contractors 
Find New Ways 
To Make 
Maintenance Pay 


CHECK YOURSELF 


Ave you set up to make on the job repaws fast? 
ue your mechanics up on the latest developments ’ 
Does your record system tefl you all ¢ should’ 














Radio, Roving Repair Trucks Team Up to Cut Downtime 


see as I we SEES EY 








Radio Roving Repair Trucks Team Up to Cut Downtime. This feature 
article spotlighted the methods used by a successful contractor to speed 
up on-the-job repairs while cutting down idle time of equipment. 67% 
of METHODS' readers expressed interest in this article. 








if It's 
Electrical 
Keep It Clean 


an 
ABTS 
y ee 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE GUIDE... 


Manufacturers 


On Maintenance 
Methods 


CHECK YOURSELF 


* Do you get your money's worth from tires 
* Do your aw tools get the proper care? 
* Wve electrical systems 2 problem? 











Section Two of the Equipment Maintenance Guide featured 9 articles 
in which equipment makers told how to get more from machines. 91% 
of the readers expressed interest in all or part of the section. The article 
at the right, on trouble-shooting an electrical system, interested 58%. 


(continued)... 








Make CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ July Maintenance 
Issue a year ‘round showplace for YOUR product! 


With the construction industry in an ever-expanding 
boom including record-high contractor demand for 
maintenance parts and accessories . . . the advertising 
pages of CONSTRUCTION METHODS offer you a 
low cost, effective way to: 
@ reach 41,769 paid subscribers including 27,305 
contractor buying influences 
@ tell what your product can do to help simplify 
the contractor's maintenance operation 
@ create product and brand recognition 
®@ build contractor sales traffic to your dealers, 
distributors, and other outlets 
@ secure a strong foothold in the maintenance 
market and retain it in the face of growing 
competition 
The July editorial material on maintenance sets the 
stage and focuses the attention of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ readers on maintenance. The editorial 
climate provides ideal background for your most 
effective advertisements. Contractors have been con- 
ditioned to search the pages of this issue for mainte- 
nance information of every description. Timely and 
quality editorial has built high readership and attracts 
an ever-increasing number of paid subscribers to 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. A paid circulation 
growth of 3,020 in one year is a testimonial to the 
editorial quality of the publication. 
Your ad in the July Maintenance issue will have long 
life. For the very nature of this issue makes it one 
which construction men keep handy and refer to often. 


Reserve Your space NOW! If you want more complete 
facts and data, contact your CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS representative. He can show you such 
aids as: 
1. CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ Truck Main- 
tenance Study 
2. Maintenance Brand Recognition Study 
3. Readex Reports on Maintenance Ads and Edi- 
torial 
. Other Case Histories on Contractor Mainte- 
nance Practices 
. Answers to the Most-Asked Questions About 
the New Highway Program 
. How To Do Business With Modern Contrac- 
tors 
. Construction Market Forecasts 
8. Names of Advertisers by Product Classification 
9. Why Editorial Climate Is Important to You 
and Your Contractor Customers 
Get all the facts and you'll see why CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS is your most effective means of reaching 
and selling construction contractors in the $1-billion 
maintenance market. Ad forms for July close June 


15th. 


Construction 


Methods ...:.. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N. Y., Longacre 4-3000 





The July 1957 Maintenance issue 
will feature the fifth annual In- 
ventory of Service Manuals .. . 
listing manufacturers’ own oper- 
ating, maintenance, repair and 
parts manuals. This section of the 
1956 issue interested 55% of 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


readers. 











thre tit 
that 2 ane 


‘ © package 


im . 
aBic Service lob! 
Makes Mainte 
mance of 
Model xn Magnetics 
pees oer 


REBUILD TRACTOR 
ROLLERS? 


An analysis of the Readex Reader Interest Report covering the July 1956 
Maintenance Issue reveals significant readership of maintenance ads. 
Of all the ads which are listed under replacement parts category, there 
was a total reader interest of 64% in one or more ads. This was the 
highest total reader interest in this category on record. Above are three 
ods from the July ‘56 issue. The ad on the left deals with air-tool mainte- 
nance tips; the center ad discusses rebuilding tractor rollers; the 
third ad discusses the value of replacement kits for magnetos. 
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IN INDUSTRY 


You must be more 
creative, productive, 
O’Brien tells admen 





= What industrial advertising 
needs, says GE’s William V. O’- 
Brien, is more productivity and 
greater creativity. 

Mr. O’Brien, vice-president and 
general manager of General Elec- 
tric’s Apparatus Sales Div., spoke 
before members of the Albany 
NIAA chapter, who met in Sche- 
nectady with NIAA board members 
as guests. 

Productivity must be _ boosted 
both in terms of output per man- 
hour and orders per advertising 
dollar, Mr. O’Brien said. And great- 
er creativity is needed, he said, to 
help solve the increasingly serious 
problem of effectively communicat- 


ing with customers and prospects. 

With regard to productivity, Mr. 
O’Brien asked: “Have you stand- 
ardized your handbooks, your tech- 
nical publications as much as pos- 
sible? Have you standardized the 
format, the type specifications, the 
paper of your bulletins? Have you 
standardized the elements of your 
promotional mailings? Or do you 
start each job from scratch and 
spend unproductive man-hours on 
things that could be standardized?” 

He outlined five steps GE uses to 
get more out of its advertising men 
and advertising dollars. They are: 
study the market, study your prod- 
uct, analyze your sales objectives, 
develop an integrated program of 
communications and measure your 
results. 

“In attempting to increase our 
productivity through standardiza- 
tion and through such a methodical 


approach to campaign planning, it 
may seem that we have put a strait 
jacket on creativity,’ Mr. O’Brien 
said. 

“We believe the opposite to be 
true. We believe that by freeing our 
people from mechanics, we have en- 
abled them to be more creative be- 
cause they have more time to gen- 
erate ideas that are relevant to the 
interests of the business.” 

Admen must convince 
ment they are developing more 
productive techniques and more 
creative ideas so the company can 
hit more buying influences with 
greater impact at lower cost, Mr. 
O’Brien said. “If you can do this, if 
you can show the man who passes 
on budgets in your company how 
you propose to further the com- 
pany’s marketing objectives, then he 
can hardly cut your budget without 
cutting his business throat,” he said. 


manage- 
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As businesspaper readership continues to grow, so do sales opportunities 
for advertisers. Now, businessmen are investing $13,000,000 a year for 
2,850,000 subscriptions to 160 specialized ABP member-papers. The fact is... 


all good selling is specialized...and 


nothing specializes 


HERE’S HOW 4 ADVERTISERS USE BUSINESSPAPERS—AND WHAT RESULTS THEY GET: 








AMELIA 
EARHART DA F Yy ! 
LUGGAGE 5 


uses businesspapers 
to open new doors 
for their salesmen 





foetiaf arhart 


LUCOAGE 


oo et wewane 














OBJECTIVES: To personalize the individual salesman and to 
also introduce him to many accounts upon which he is not 
able to call personally and to new accounts upon whom he 
may call in the future. 


SCHEDULE: Black & white pages in one merchandising 
publication. 


RESULTS: “Amelia Earhart salesmen reported that in their 
calls upon both old and new accounts, buyers mentioned 
the ads they had seen which featured the particular salesmen. 
In the case of calls upon new accounts, these ads served to 
break the ice in a very pleasant, productive way.” 


AGENCY: Daniel & Charles, Inc. 


HIT THE ROAD—Fourth printing of a plain- 
talk booklet on basic ad-research. Have you 
read it recently? Has every new writer on 
your staff read it-—-ever? How about copies 
for top management? It’s fun reading ...a 
refreshing refresher. Write ABP. 








MONARCH 
ALUMINUM 
MFG. CO. 


uses businesspapers 
to gauge potential 
markets for a new 
product finish 

















OBJECTIVES: This was an exploratory campaign aimed to 
quickly gauge potential markets and determine the scope 
of use for a new porcelain finish, applied for the first time 
to aluminum castings. 


SCHEDULE: Two-color pages in ten business publications. 


RESULTS: “Intense interest created dictated a decision to 
spend $250,000 for machinery and equipment to mass- 
produce the new finish. Within 3 months, capacity had been 
sold-out. Leads also were produced that opened up a number 
of widely diversified major markets. that Monarch had not 
been able to previously sell.’’ 


AGENCY: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. 
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You will find them on all members of the Associated 
Business Publications ... leading businesspapers, 
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OBJECTIVES: To introduce a new and different type of wir- 
ing; educate the field on its advantages; develop quality 
sales leads; and enlist the support of electrical contractors 
for the new product. 


SCHEDULE: Two-color pages in nine business publications. 


RESULTS: “In nine months, 11,470 inquiries were received. 
The number of stocking distributors rose from 55 to 410. 
Sales exceeded an ambitious quota, paid off all capital in- 
vestment and moved into the black. Manufacturing facili- 
ties have been tripled and the advertising budget increased 
by about 100%.” 


AGENCY: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
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OBJECTIVES: At the start of 1955, Syroco management 
geared itself to expand distribution in jewelry, furniture and 
department store channels. Ads were timed to retail pro- 
motion periods and designed to develop sales leads. 


SCHEDULE: Black & white pages in four merchandising 
publications. 


RESULTS: “Hundreds of new prospects wrote in for catalogs; 
more than 500 in one 3-month period. Many jewelers ordered 
direct from ads. The sales tempo caused Syroco to expand 
production and had the factory working overtime. At the 
year’s end, Syroco Originals doubled its business publication 
advertising budget.’ 
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High . . Two-page, black-and-white in- 
sert of Kaiser Aluminum scored 33%. 


INSERTS . . 


continued from p. 41 


personnel into accepting the idea, 
enjoyed a_ distinctive advantage 
through the use of inserts. 

For some time the number of 
users of inserts, and the number of 
publications which would accept 
them was relatively small. In more 
recent years, however, the use of 
inserts has grown tremendously, in 
terms of the advertisers who are 
using them as well as in terms of 
publications which will accept them. 

Since inserts are reaching a point 
of maturity it behooves us to take 
a closer look at them in terms of 
how they stack up in attracting per- 
sons who see them and/or are in- 
terested in them. First, though, it 
must be recognized that while in- 
serts present many new problems 
to both the advertising and pub- 
lishing production people they are 
also presenting new problems to the 
advertising research man. 


Why inserts differ . . First of all, 
it must be recognized that many 
inserts are written in an entirely 
different manner than is the usual 
type of space advertising. This is 
so, because many inserts are made 
up to be self-contained units that 
can also double in brass as direct 
mail pieces. Our own experience is 
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Dow Corning’s two-page in- 


yellow stock scored 36%. 


that the life of few inserts ends with 
their appearance in a publication. 

With this use of introductory type 
front pages, perhaps an editorial 
news letter or catalog make up in 
the center, plus frequent use of the 
back page of an insert to feature an 
offer and a coupon, we find that the 
normal type of readership report is 
giving us far from adequate infor- 
mation about the kind of reader- 
ship that an insert receives. 

The readership services recognize 
this and, for the most part, are 
making constant experiments with 
a view to improving their reports 
on inserts. In the Starch reports 
which use “cost ratios’ to compare 
the relative efficiency of various 
units of space there has been an at- 
tempt to “weight-in” some of the 
production costs that are paid di- 
rectly by the advertiser who uses, 
for example, a two-page, four-color 
insert, for which his space cost is 
only that of two-black -and-white 
pages. They are also “flagging” all 
inserts in their reports so that re- 
port readers and analysts can take 
the fact that an ad is an insert into 
consideration when making com- 
parisons with competition. 

Starch is also experimenting with 
a better system of reporting cumu- 
lative scores on inserts. Many peo- 
ple feel that the present system of 
reporting three separate sets of 
scores on, say, a four-page insert 


of ZY TEL nylon resin are ecouomivally injection 


lant 5 tisnes longer than metal parts rophaned 


Highest . 
by DuPont was 


- Three-color, two-page insert 
highest with 48%. 


(one set covers the first page, the 
second the spread, and the third 
the back page) does not give a 
complete enough story on how 
many people actually saw an ad. 

By contrast, Readex reports, of 
the type mailed to advertisers and 
their agencies, give us only a cum- 
ulative interest score for an in- 
sert, regardless of the number of 
pages. The complete, marked-up is- 
sue report, however, does give the 
details on the individual page in- 
terest. 


What can inserts do? . . For those 
who are already using inserts, there 
are still plenty of technical prob- 
lems that need to be worked out 
in the readership services. I am sure 
that those services will be happy 
for any suggestions that insert users 
have on how to improve the re- 
porting methods. 

At the moment, the question is, 
“What can we learn about inserts 
from the readership reports as they 
now exist?” What kind of reader- 
ship, or interest, can you expect 
with an insert? Does the fact that 
an ad is an insert (printed on 
heavier stock) give it an advantage 
that permits you to violate some of 
the rules that you normally expect 
to follow in non-insert advertising? 

I won’t pretend to have all of the 
answers to the above and to the 
many other questions that can be 

Continued on page 144 








170,000 Women who make or influence buying decisions 
read NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN 
170,000 business and professional women add up to a lot of PURSE 
POWER. With higher-than-average income and with the responsibility 
for business purchase, their BUYING POWER is tremendous. 
Here are the consumer magazines they read:* 
Better Homes and Gardens 20% 
Coronet ..... 18% 
Good Housekeeping 
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Life . 
McCall’s 
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But 100% read Nationat Business Woman, their own magazine. 
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Write for fact sheets, rate card and circulation breakdown. Find out 
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ROOM 311 1300 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Your TOP 
Engineering Market 


American 
Engineer 


The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


CIRCULATION OVER 40,000 
—18.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 
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THE MARKET... 


AMERICAN ENGINEER reaches more Registered 
Professional Engineers than any other magazine. 
The Registered Professional Engineer's counsel is 
sought on processes, equipment, methods and ma- 
terials—from basic research through design, devel- 
opment, manufacture or construction. In each step 
he has a decisive voice in buying or specifying— 
78.4% Buy or Specify. 


THE READER... 


The Registered Professional Engineer establishes 
his status by complying with the rigid requirements 
of education and experience established by laws 
in all states. He is thus eligible to be, according 
to the State Boards of Engineering Registration, 
in responsible charge of engineering work.’ 


His Position: 

CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 
OWNERS OR PARTNERS 
SECTION HEADS 
SPECIALISTS (Industrial) 
OTHER 


His Earnings: 


over 4,000 readers) earn more than $18,210 
ver 10,000 readers) earn more than $11,700 
r 20,000 readers) earn more than $8,460 


He Supervises: 
Surveys show the average AMERICAN ENGINEER 
reader supervises 9 Engineers, 29 other workers. 


THE MAGAZINE ... 


Official Publication of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. Membership requires reg- 
istration as a professional Engineer. 


Editorial Policy: 

Professional articles, features and news that treat 
non-technical engineering topics in the fields of 
industry, legislation, government, and economics. 
Approximately one-half is devoted to articles by 
outstanding men on subjects of current interest to 
the profession; one-fourth to “‘workshop” pieces 
of interest to the reader as a professional engi- 
neer and as a businessman. 

Circulation: 

Over 40,000(BPA). National. Highest in Middle 
Atlantic States. Next highest East North Central 
end South Atlantic. Circulation has more than 
tripled in the last ten years. 

Readership: 

Surveys show high readership for features and 
regular departments. Also that each issue has 
average of 2.27 readers—a total of over 90,000 
readers per issve. 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering Market get 
odditional Market and Media Information from: 


American 
/ngineer 


We've changed our oddress to . 


2029 Kay St., N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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continued from p. 142 


raised about inserts. However, I can 
make a few observations, based on 
a rather limited study that has been 
made especially for this IM article. 

In making any research analysis 
there is always the problem of 
eliminating as many variables as 
possible. For this reason, all obser- 
vations we are making are limited 
to two-page inserts (either facing 
pages or back-to-back). All data 
were taken from 1956 Readex re- 
ports covering six issues each of 
Product Engineering, and American 
Machinist. 

These two publications were se- 
lected because of the relatively high 
incidence of inserts in them. At- 
tempts were made to make similar 
analyses on other publications, but 
we were unable to build up a suf- 
ficient sample of inserts without 
covering too long a time period. We 
chose Readex reports for this 
analysis because, as has been pre- 
viously noted, they provide us with 
a cumulative score for an insert. 
This permits direct comparisons 
with spreads in the same publica- 
tions. 


Questions on inserts . . With these 


limitations and qualifications in 


GE, Sears, and Lustrex styrene plastic open 
up new color possibilities in furniture 
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Lowest . . ‘’Addiness’’ hurt Arrow Hart 
Motor Controls ad with a relatively low 
Readex of 7%. 


mind, let’s try to answer some 
typical questions that might be 
asked with respect to inserts: 


1. Do inserts generally get higher 
scores than spreads? 

On the average, the answer 
seems to be, “Yes.” Comparing 28 
inserts in Product Engineering 
with 105 two page (non-insert) ads 
in the same six issues, the average 


“interest” score for inserts was 








You don’t have to use inserts . . Case histories don’t excel in design books, but this 
Monsanto ad (not an insert) Readexed at 26% — better than average. 





18.4% versus 15.7% for the two- 
page ads. This gives the insert an 
apparent advantage of about 20% 
greater interest. 

Making the same comparison in 
American Machinist we find that 
19 inserts had an average interest 
score of 17.7%, compared with 
14.1% for 160 two-page ads. Again, 
the inserts appear to have about a 
20% greater interest than do the 
straight two-page ads. 


2. Are insert scores consistently 
higher than the scores for two- 
page ads? 

Again, the answer seems to be, 
“Yes.” The scores for two-page ads 
tend to start at a lower level than 
those for inserts. Conversely, in- 
sert scores range higher than those 
for two-page ads. It should be 
noted, though, that there was not 
a wide difference between either 
the highs or the lows. 

In Product Engineering the ranges 
compared as follows: 

Two-page ads 
Inserts 

While the ranges in American 

Machinist were: 
Two-page ads 
Inserts 


3. Which type of insert gets better 
scores — facing pages, or back- 
to-back pages? 

Based on the limited evidence at 
hand we can only conclude that the 
internal make up and content of the 
ad is far more important than 
whether the two pages are facing 
or back-to-back. In Product Engi- 
neering, five inserts with facing 
pages had scores ranging from 12 
to 41 and averaging 20.8%. In the 
same publication, 23 inserts with 
back-to-back pages had scores 
ranging from 4 to 48 and averaging 
17.9%. 

By way of contrast, we found that 
in American Machinist the nine in- 
serts with facing pages ranged from 
9% to 23% in interest and averaged 
15.8%, while the interest range for 
inserts with back-to-back pages 
was 8% to 38% and the average 
19.5%. 

4. Some publication printed adver- 
tisements are run two pages, 
back-to-back, rather than in 
spreads. How do scores on these 
compare with spreads? 

Continued on page 146 
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The final decision to invest additional advertising dollars wos largely 
based on the understanding that The JOURNAL reached @ cross-sec 
tion of the men who control America's businesses and industries... 
men who make decisions on capital purchases. 
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INSERTS . . 


continued from p. 145 


We found only one such ad (two 
pages, black and white) in Product 
Engineering. This had an interest 
score of 33%, which ranks it among 
the highest two-page ads in the 
book, insert or no. 

In American Machinist there were 
four two-page, two-color bleed ads, 
run back-to-back, whose scores 
ranged from 17% to 19% and aver- 
aged 18%. The only two-page, 
black-and-white, back-to-back ad 
in the six issues studied received 
an interest score of 20%. 

It should be noted that all six ads 
of this type that were included in 
this brief study were top quality 
advertisements. For that reason I 
would hesitate to draw any conclu- 
sions about the inherent advantage 
of running two pages back-to-back. 


S. Are the “rules” for creating an 
effective insert the same as for 
any other type of advertisement? 


The general inclination might be 
to assume that because inserts seem 
to have an inherent readership or 
interest advantage that we don’t 
have to adhere as closely to those 
precepts that make for high reader- 
ship or interest in a given publica- 
tion. Our analysis of the high scor- 
ing and low scoring ads in the vari- 
ous issues studied indicates this is 
not true. 

Admittedly, the insert does have 
an advantage. However, as even the 
ranges of scores indicate, this ad- 
vantage is not completely auto- 
matic. The qualitative analysis of 
the ads indicates that it is an ad- 
vantage that can make a highly ef- 
fective technique even more effec- 
tive. But, it will not save an unin- 
teresting ad from getting the poor 
score it deserves. Let’s look at a few 
examples. 


How they compare .. It was 
noted that one of the best ads in 
Product Engineering was a two- 
page, black-and-white ad, run 
back-to-back. This was one of 
Kaiser Aluminum’s very fine series 
on “Designing with Aluminum” 
(see p. 142). This ad received an in- 
terest score of 33%. Now, Dow 
Corning, using approximately the 
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Inserts aren’t automatically good . . American Cyanamid used full color and bleed in 
this insert but not enough of interest to designers. Readex: 15%. 


same technique, but with an insert 
printed black on yellow stock re- 
ceived an interest score of 36%. 
But, the highest score of any of the 
ads studied was for DuPont’s ad, 
again using the same technique, but 
with three colors — black, green 
and red. Score for the DuPont in- 
sert was 48%. From this it would 
appear that the insert treatment 
does tend to raise the score of an 
ad somewhat, if the basic presen- 
tation treatment is good. 

Again, by way of contrast, we 
found that one of the lowest scor- 
ing inserts was that for Arrow Hart 
Motor Controls. Here is an ad 
which, on the basis of the kind of 
product, plus the fact that it talks 
about compactness, should have 
been of high interest to readers of 
Product Engineering. 

However, the treatment is strict- 
ly of the “addy” type. It uses three 
flat colors — black, yellow and red 
— plus duotone, uses reverses on 
two of the colors and over-printing 
on two. While the copy gets off to 
a rather poor start there is plenty 
of good information in the ad. In- 
formation of the type that normally 
has high appeal for the designer. 
Regrettably, Arrow-Hart made it 
too difficult for the reader to find 
it. And, the fact that this ad was 
an insert did not save it from get- 
ting a poor 7% interest score. 


DuPont vs. Monsanto . . To cite 
one more set of examples from 
Product Engineering, let’s look at 
three different ads on_ plastics. 
Once again, reference is made to 
the top ad on the list —- the DuPont 
ad, featuring news and information 
about such new plastics as “Zeytel,” 
“Alathon,” “Teflon” and “Lucite.” 

The second ad in this group is 
Monsanto’s very fine two-page, 
black-and-white, bleed (not an in- 
sert) ad for “Lustrex” styrene plas- 
tic. Normally, case histories don’t 
seem to do too well in the design 
books. This ad, however, is proof 
that there are exceptions to this 
rule, too. With this very interesting 
looking and well written ad, Mon- 
santo got a far better than average 
interest score of 26%. 

The third ad in the plastic group 
is for American Cynamid’s “Cy- 
mac.” This ad was very beautifully, 
very artistically created, using four 
color treatment on insert stock. De- 
spite all the advantages it had to 
begin with this ad with, its interest 
score of 15% was just a little better 
than half as effective as the Mon- 
santo ad, and less than a third as 
effective as the DuPont ad. The dif- 
ference was in the added interest 
to the designer in the Monsanto 
and DuPont ads. 

To conclude this admittedly brief 
analysis of the possible advantages 

Continued on page 148 
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WHAT MAKES 
A READER BUY? 


Nothing matches the power of am- 
bition. 

Wall Street Journal readers are 
men who keep getting ahead in busi- 
ness. You see proof of this every day, 
in news reports about high positions 
and greater honors won by men who 
read The Wall Street Journal. Be- 
cause they’re career-minded, they’re 
advertising minded. A little analysing 
explains why. 

To get ahead in business today, a 
man must be able to take advantage 
of every help that the market offers. 
Often, such help takes the form of 
new or improved products, services 
or ideas that are made known through 
advertising. Through the years, Wall 
Street Journal readers have learned 
to look on advertising as though it 
were personal and business counsel. 
Result: They’re not the kind who 
have to be trapped or tricked into 
mailing an inquiry coupon or asking 
for more information. They want to 
know. 

Theory? Hardly. If you could see 
the testimonials (for example, oppo- 
site page) The Journal receives con- 
tinuously, you'd know there’s good, 
solid fact behind the claim: No one 
is more responsive to advertising than 
the man who keeps getting ahead in 
business. 

Want your ads to make more 
progress? Expose them to men 
who make progress. In The Wall 
Street Journal you'll be closer to 


the sale! 
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INSERTS . . 


continued from page 147 


of inserts, it would appear that, on 
the average, the highest scoring in- 
serts were written and created by 
advertising men who bore in mind 
all of the principles of what makes 
for good advertising in the medium 
in which it was to appear. They did 
not assume that, because the ad was 
to be an insert, it no longer had to 
compete with other ads for the at- 
tention of the reader. They kept in 
mind the fact that they had to offer 
and give the reader something in 
return for his attention. 


Too ‘addy’ . . The lowest scoring 
inserts too often seem to be pre- 
pared with their secondary use as 
mailing pieces in mind. They fail 
to achieve either readership or in- 
terest because they are “addy.” Too 
often they appear to have been cre- 
ated with the ad manager or the 
president of the company in mind, 
rather than the reader whose at- 
tention the ad presumably is trying 
to capture. 

Yes, readership reports can tell us 
something about inserts — they are 
still ads that have to follow all of 
the simple basic rules if they are 
to be successful. * 
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dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 


tually eliminated through maxi- : 
ses : a , , ae ere oe 
mum advertising effectiveness to How do you advertise a new 





gas utilities. 


your best buy... 











* 


P. O. BOX 1589 @ DALLAS, TEXAS 


. 
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WRITE FOR MEDIA 
FILE AND RATES 
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THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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product to a new market about 
which almost nothing is known? 
General Electric’s Capacitor De- 
partment had to face this question 
with its line of electronic capaci- 
tors. The market for these compo- 
nents seemed to be expanding faster 
than information about it could be 
gathered. 

General Electric had two things 
in its favor, though. It knew what 
it wanted to know and it knew who 
adver- 


*Mr. Goldthwaite is manager of 


tising and sales promotion in GE’s Capac 
T) + + A ‘ey ] ie “ID 

Department, and Mr. Cole is capac 
account supervisor in the com 
Sales Promotion 


pany’s Advertising and 


Jepartment. 


search agency was engaged to de- 
termine the reading and buying 
habits of men who specify and pur- 
chase electronic capacitors. In three 
months and for the price of about 
one good ad, the Capacitor Depart- 
ment acquired a 100-page dossier 
on its standing in the electronic 
capacitor business as_ well 
wealth of media and _ readership 
data. 

Here are the problems the study 
dealt with: 


as a 


1. Who actually selects a specific 
brand of capacitors? On what basis? 


2. What trade publications do these 
persons read? 


3. What information do the inter- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


= Rh 


The answers . 


. General Electric advertising 


copywriters see results of survey that tells 


them how to slant their copy to reach new market. 


ested persons look for in advertis- 
ing? 

4. What is the relative recognition 
of brands by buying influences? 

5. How are the leading manufactur- 
ers of capacitors regarded with re- 
spect to product quality, sales serv- 
ice, factory service, and price? 

6. How has General Electric’s busi- 
ness publication advertising com- 
pared with that of its leading com- 
petitors during the past year? 

Using names selected from GE’s 
customer and prospect mailing lists, 
the research agency conducted in- 
terviews in six key centers of elec- 
tronics manufacture. The sample 
was composed of about two-thirds 
design engineers and about one- 
third buyers. 

The final questionnaire covered 
seven pages and began by qualify- 
ing the respondent on the basis of 
capacitor buying influence. The first 
portion covered the respondent’s 
qualifications, brand _ recognition, 
brand ratings, standard readership 
interview of 15 capacitor ads, media, 
kind of information wanted from 
ads, how brands were selected, and 
favoritism shown local manufac- 
turers. This last point was of partic- 
ular concern, because a third of 
the interviews were conducted in 


the Midwest and on the Pacifc 
Coast. 

The second portion of the inter- 
view was devoted to an impression 
study of the 15 ads. The interviewer 
asked questions about the three ads 
rated highest by each respondent. 
The questions were designed to 
elicit as complete a playback as 
possible from the respondent about 
the various parts of the ads and 
their meanings to him. These re- 
sponses were recorded verbatim. 

Statistical information was com- 
piled and tabulated, and a verbatim 
playback of the depth impression 
study was reproduced and bound 
together with numerical results. 
Here’s what General Electric 
learned from this study. 

1. Its relative standing among the 
respondents as the manufacturer of 
a recognized brand of capacitors. 
2. Its standing in the areas of sales 
service, shipment and factory serv- 
ice, price and over-all product 
quality. 

3. The prevalence of favoring local 
manufacturers. 

4. How respondents select a specific 
brand of capacitors. 

5. What business publications the 
respondents read regularly, and 
those found most useful. Twelve 
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Neuse lye! 


When competition 
talks about 








Otncianeny 


Ask them to measure up 
to these facts: 





. In 1956 WM&SW and Buyer's Guide 
carried 1376 pages of advertising. 


. 1956 advertising revenue was the high- 
est in WM&SW's history. 


. In 1957 first 3 months, the number of 
advertising pages is up 20%. 


. The March 1957 issue was the largest 
in WM&SW's 36 years of publication. 


tortisitisilipad aaa 








THERE ARE TWO MEASURES of a 
MAGAZINE—Advertising and 
Editorial—and WM&SW 
MEASURES UP IN BOTH. 








1. It carries a larger number of adver- 
tising pages than any other western 
industrial publication in its field. 


ad 


Last year it received the Grand Prize 
for the publication doing the best 
work throughout the year in behalf of 
its readers, advertisers, and the in- 
dustry it serves. 


w 


. In Feb. 1957 many letters of commen- 
dation have been received for WM&- 
SW's outstanding western ordnance re- 
port. 


WHY DOES WM&SW SHOW 
THIS HEALTHY PICTURE? 


The answer is because it delivers what 
metalworking readers want and that's 
ee circulation was up 11% 
in 


tloibiahiie 











BPA Vec. 1956—8510 
BPA Dec. 1955—7660 


Total increase “850 


THESE ARE THE FACTS: 


When you want to sell the metalworking 
West—Use the West's top one-two com- 
bination— 


WESTERN MACHINERY and STEEL WORLD 
AND ITS BUYER'S GUIDE. 
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hospitals 
come here 


your catalog 
filed here 
WY helps them 
buy from you 


Since 1919 hospitals have relied on HosprtaL PURCHASING FILE for 
buying information on the several thousand items used in everyday 
operation and maintenance for which they now spend $2.2 billion 
annually. Administrators, architects, consultants and purchasing 
officers use it also for basic data on the general and special equip- 
ment needed for hospital construction—a 1957 market of $775 
million. Your catalog filed in HosprraL PurcHAsING FILE will help 
them buy from you. The 1958 (35th) Edition is now in preparation 
—catalog space reservations close July 1. Write now for market 
details and full information on why and how to file your catalog in 


HospiraL PURCHASING FILE. 


F.w. DODGE 


RESEARCH .. 


continued from p. 149 


publications received four or more 
mentions. 


6. What kind of information the re- 
spondents were most interested in 
getting from ads. 


7. “Noted,” ‘“seen-associated,” and 
“read-most” scores for 15 of its re- 
cent capacitor ads, and those by 
four leading competitors. 


8. More than 200 detailed verbatim 
responses on the 15 ads studied. 


To make the study even more 
useful, the verbatim responses were 
profiled to show the extent of 
reader-involvement with the sales 
messages contained in each of the 
ads. This portion of the study was 
extremely useful in validating the 
respondents’ expressed preference 
for certain kinds of information in 
ads. For example, while there was 
a great deal of preference expressed 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE =‘ tccinicat information, the re 


spondents did not reveal a strong 
PURCHASING FILES, INC. 


degree of reader-involvement with 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS highly technical ads. 
The verbatim playback also re- 


vealed some irritation with certain 


An Service 


CORPORATION 








Government Business IS Good Business! 


the homes in Canada 
are heated by Oil or Gas | 
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yi 


is the only Canadian publication ex- 
clusively devoted to the develop- 
ment of this rapidly expanding auto- 
matic heating market. 





Write for full details and market survey. 


| 
OIL and GAS HEAT 


Canada’s Journal of Automatic Heating and Cooling 


AGE PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 


31-35 Willcocks St., Toronto, Canada 
5706 
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Get your share through time-tested 


Official Journal of AFCEA 


tims 
ayer 


now 
published 


Through the inexpensive pages of 
SIGNAL you reach the 10,000 primary 
Defense buyers and sub-contractors 
who, as members of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronic Asso- 
ciation, firmly rely upon their “house 
organ” for authoritative information 
and news of current developments. 
Equipment needs, technical improve- 
ments, case histories authored by ex- 
perts—SIGNAL feeds it to ‘em, and 
how they do eat it up! To skim the 
very cream of Government communi- 
cations orders, advertise your wares 
and services in SIGNAL. 


No wasted ammunition here 
++. every shot goes home! 
Investigate this Bee-line 
route to profitable 
Defense business 


Wm, C. Copp & Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 








advertising approaches. Conversely, 
some respondents who denied read- 
ing or being influenced by adver- 
tising, revealed a high degree of 
registration of sales points. Finally, 
each respondent indicated the ac- 
tion, if any, he took as a result of 
reading the ad. 

The usefulness of the accumu- 
lated information is still being felt. 
Although the size of the sample 
made small numerical differences 
insignificant, there was a wealth of 
conclusive data. For example, of the 
12 business publications receiving 
mention by four or more respond- 
ents, four were far ahead of the rest 
in readership and usefulness. The 
relative roles of buyers and engi- 
neers in the purchase of capacitors 
will affect the flavor of General 
Electric’s capacitor advertising. 

An important part of the Capaci- 
tor Department’s advertising pro- 
gram from now on will be research, 
as exemplified by the above study. 
For with it, it was demonstrated 
that valuable information can be 
obtained quickly and economical- 
ly. * 








April 

1- 5..National Industrial Textiles Fair, 
London, England. 

2- 5..Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Aeronautic Production Forum & 
Aircraft Engineering Display, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York. 

2- 7..American Welding Society, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

4- 7..Southwest Automotive Show, Auto- 
mobile Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

8-11..AMA National Packaging Exposi- 
tion, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. 

8-11... National Electrical Industries Show, 
71st Regiment Armory, New York. 

8-11..National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

9-11..Progress in Electrical Equipment 
Exhibit, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 

$-11..Welding Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

10-12... Point of Purchase Advertising In- 

stitute, Palmer House, Chicago. 

12..Southern Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs—Machinery & Raw Ma- 
terial Exhibit, Hotel Sereno, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

25-27..Southeast Automotive Show, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

May 

29- 3..National Materials Handling Expo- 
sition, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


May 

1- 3.. National Feed Industry Show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

6-10.. American Foundrymen’s Society 
and First Engineered Castings 
Show, Music Hall, Cincinnati. 

6-10... National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

6-17..British Industries Fair—Light & 
Heavy Industries, Castle Brom- 
wich, Birmingham, England. 

7-10... Mechanical Contractor’s Assn. of 
America—"New Products Show 
Case,” Fontainbleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 

.- Institute of Food Technologists, In- 
dustrial Exhibits, William Penn, 
Pittsburgh. 

13-16... American Mining Congress—Coal 
Convention & Exposition, Auditori- 
um, Cleveland. 

13-16 .. National Office Management Assn., 
Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





position, Shriners Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 

20-22... Armed Forces—Industry Coopera- 
tion, (Armed Forces Communica- 
tions & Electronics Assn.), Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

20-23..Design Engineering Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

20-23 ..Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

20-24..National Industrial Development 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York. 


June 

6-16..Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

9-12... International Fancy Food, Confec- 
tionery & Packaging Show, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

9-13... Advertising Federation of America, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. 

10-13... Confectionery Industries Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

10-13... National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, New Auditorium, Dallas. 

11-13.. Western Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

16-20... National Assn. of Building Owners 
& Managers “Operating Exhibit of 
Building Equipment and Services,” 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

19-21... American Marketing Assn., Statler, 
Detroit. 

23-27... National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

July 

28-14... Chicagoland Fair, Navy Pier, Chi 

cago. 


July 

8-12... National Housewares Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

10-20..British Plastics Exhibition, Grand 
Hall, Olympia, London, England. 

21-25... Textile Merchants & Associated In- 

Chicago. 


dustries, Palmer House 


August 

12-15... National Food Distributors Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

20-23.. Western Electronic Show & Con 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Sept. 

23- 7..Canadian National Exhibition, Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada. 
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What gives one exhibit more 
stopping-power, more sales- 
power, than another? Design? 
Yes! Construction? Yes! But more 
than either of these, it’s that in- 
tangible “Magic Touch” . . . the 
touch that only imagination and 
creative skill can supply. 
“Gardy” Gardner has it in abun- 
dance . . . so why not let him 
solve your next exhibit problem? 
—_—_— 


a GARDNER 
, B DISPLAYS 
i 


e DETROIT 


477 Melwood Street 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


e CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK 
World's largest designers 
of Trade Show Exhibits 


and builders 
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‘The price can be negligible’ 


How’s your strategy 
in industrial pricing ? 


Pricing has a bearing on nearly everything the company does 


in the marketing area. Here’s what two specialists 


have to say on this important subject. 


® Industrial pricing “tricks of the 
trade” were revealed by two spe- 
cialists in such matters at a meet- 
ing of the industrial marketing 
group of the American Marketing 
Association, Chicago chapter. 

The specialists were John Wiles, 
associate consultant of Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton, marketing consultants, 
and Dr. John Howard, associate 
professor of marketing, University 
of Chicago. 

The two were invited to present 
the academic and the first-hand, 
practical sides of pricing because of 
the alleged tendency of some busi- 
ness men to “throw away the 
theory of pricing and take a prac- 
tical approach.” As it turned out, 
the two experts appeared much in 
agreement, and both were armed 
with specific examples of what 
well known companies have done 
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in specific pricing situations. 
Scaring competition .. As an ex- 
ample of the rewards of well 
planned pricing, Mr. Wiles cited 
profitable activities of some manu- 
facturers in the replacement mar- 
ket. These manufacturers, he said, 
sold machinery and equipment at 
rock bottom prices to scare compe- 
tition out of their markets, and then 
made excellent profits by setting 
high prices on replacement parts 
with a mark-up of from 50 to 100%. 

“A very tough buyer often will 
be sensitive to prices on new equip- 
ment, but will pay little attention 
to the price of replacement parts 
for that equipment,” Mr. Wiles ob- 
served. “The economic 
these replacement parts to such a 
user may be very great. If he’s a 
contractor whose equipment breaks 


value of 


a gear on a job, he doesn’t care 
whether the gear he needs is priced 
at $4.29 or $9.50—he only wants it 
now at any reasonable price. The 
price, compared to loss from job 
delay, can be negligible.” 

The industrial buyer, Mr. Wiles 
said, differs from the consumer 
buyer in that he often is (1) be- 
lieve it or not, less price conscious 
and (2) better able to determine 
value. 

“The industrial buyer is often aft- 
er value and performance, regard- 
less of price,” he asserted. “Your 
equipment may be priced at $60,- 
000 and your competitor’s at $40,- 
000, but the price won’t bother an 
important customer if you can 
prove your product better in any 
way.” 

As for determining the value of 
your product, the buyer may be 
making similar equipment or he 
may be able to test your product 
or materials exhaustively in his 
laboratories and can tell you pretty 
accurately what your costs and 
mark-up are, Mr. Wiles said. 

Industry demand for your prod- 
uct, or anticipated sales volume, can 
be a big factor in determining price. 
Mr. Wiles cited certain auto manu- 
facturers, who sit down with cer- 
tain suppliers and figure out with 
them the price the manufacturer 
will pay per unit during the com- 
ing year, based, for example, on 
auto production at 90% of capacity. 
If sales drop and production slips 
to 60% of capacity, “you’re in the 
soup” as a supplier, he said. On the 
other hand, if auto sales rise you 
may be on Easy Street. “You’ve got 
to price and decide what share of 
the market you are pricing for.” 

Some industrialists, he main- 
tained, believe that auto makers 
“buy too sharply” in this respect. 

Pricing policy decisions, he em- 
phasized, are made fairly “high up 
the line.” Usually price is set by 
the executive vice-president or 
president, in consultation with a 
representative of sales and perhaps 
manufacturing. 

Mr. Wiles warned that price cut- 
ting to build sales can be complete- 
ly ineffectual, when there is some- 
thing about your product or the 
market situation that cuts demand. 
He cited the last depression, when 

Continued on page 152B 








the exciting 
language of 
engineers at work 


You say it, “Sigma-sub e”. 

It’s engineering shorthand for a material’s strength and 
staying power. A design engineer uses it when he’s choosing the 
material best for a certain application. The search for the ex- 
actly right material is a challenging, exciting part of almost 
every designing job. 

In selecting the right material, design engineers depend more 
on MACHINE DESIGN than on any other source of information. 

Since January, 1956, when MACHINE DESIGN increased the 
number of issues per year from 12 to 26, design engineers have 
responded with 214 times as many inquiries. Average adver- 
tising readership has increased as much as 55%. 

Never has a design publication exerted so much influence, or 
produced so well for advertisers, 





You can always look to 


for outstanding readership 


a PENTON publication 


Penton Building Cleveland 














im reprints 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hl. On orders for four or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 
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continued from p. 152 


industry cut its prices and _ still 
found no buyers. 


What to watch . . Professor How- 
ard outlined three basic factors in 
determining price: 

© Industry demand—When there is 
good demand, a company with rep- 
utation and prestige often can set 
prices higher than the competition 
without hurting volume. The indus- 
trial buyer, rational though he is, 
may be swayed by the “snob ap- 
peal” of buying from an industrial 
company with a “Marshall Field’s” 
type of reputation, Mr. Howard 
said. 

© Competition—“A high price on 
your product will encourage com- 
petition; a low price will discourage 
it.” 

® Cost—Usually a manufacturer, 
after he starts production, can 
gradually reduce costs—by refine- 
ments in production methods, ete. 
Thus, in setting price, he “must 
predict how fast his cost will de- 
cline.” 


Have you these traits? .. Mr. 
Howard listed ten characteristics, 
any or all of which may be true of 
a company’s situation and must be 
considered in determining price: 
1. Many competitors. 

2. Product the same among 
competitors. 

3. Single product to market. 

4. Selling to ultimate user. 

5. Buyers all alike. 

6. Buyers well-informed. 

7. Distance (transportation costs) 
not relevant. 

Pricing action not limited by 
law. (The Robinson-Patman Act 
limits charging one customer dif- 
ferently from another unless you 
can prove different conditions.) 

9. One-dimensional problem (only 
pricing). 
10. Unchanging product. 

“The simplest situation is when 
the manufacturer is small and all 
ten of these characteristics are 
true,’ Mr. Howard declared. “Then 
his area for decision is so small as 
to allow no decision: he must take 
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win HAPPINESS JOURNEYS 


a safari... for a sales incentive? Yes! 
A real African Safari . . . arranged for Admiral Corporation 
by JOURNEYS INTERNATIONAL, the foreign division of 


HAPPINESS TRAVEL SERVICE. 


sales builders... No wonder this Admiral 
promotion was such a success. It was more than just an 
ordinary sales contest. It was a real sales builder. It 
presented a thrilling challenge to every participant, made 
them real enthusiastic adventurers. It presented a wer 
that created interest as the contest developed . . . 

the results were even more amazing. HAPPINESS 
JOURNEYS has unlimited travel incentive opportunities 
for you... countless travel themes to build and sustain 
interest with resultant sales volume. 


complete packaged travel... When 
you deal with HAPPINESS JOURNEYS. you are as- 
sured of awards with real appeal. Your incentives are 
completely packaged with every detail arranged. Whether 
you want your program to have the glamour of foreign 
lands or the appeal and fascination of one of America’s 
wonderlands, HAPPINESS JOURNEYS has a travel 
package for your purpose or . . . as the Admiral Safari, 
tailor-made for your exclusive program. 


let the experts handle it...HAPPI- 
NESS JOURNEYS are two of the best known names in 
travel. The personnel are people who have been every- 
where in the world. They have real travel “know-how” 
This combined with expert sales promotion material will 
give you an incentive program that is out of the ordinary. 
Whether you need a week-end trip or an African Safari, 
for one or a thousand, HAPPINESS JOURNEYS has 
a complete plan from A to Z—including all sales help and 
literature necessary to make your next incentive program 
your greatest success. 


package your conventions 
Nothing insures the success and attendance of 

a sales convention like an appealing environ- 
ment. HAPPINESS will arrange trans- 
portation, location and other attractions 

without charge for service. 


Telephone, wire or write today on your letterhead for details on how 
HAPPINESS JOURNEYS can help apply travel to your business successfully! 


INCENTIVE DIVISION 


6 EAST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
STate 2-4900 


Happiness 


TRAVEL SERVICE, 


2 WEST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Circle 7-3645 


INC. 
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FOR ADVERTISING 


TO THE 
RAILROAD 


* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


* has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. Modern 
Railroads is now verified. 


* averages over 4.5 readers per copy 


—making for a multiple reader- § 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 


men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER'S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 
three other monthly railway publi- 


cations combined. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN BIE) 
RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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PRICING . . 
continued from p. 152B 


the going market price of his kind 
of product and adjust his produc- 
tion to what he can sell at that 
price.” 

For manufacturers with a multi- 
product line, Mr. Howard said, a 
change in the price of one product 
can affect sales of others in the line. 
He cited a pricing decision once 
faced by Bell & Howell, which be- 
lieved it could get half of the pro- 
jector market by selling a cheaper 
projector than the standard one al- 
ready sold. The company was afraid 





| gry manufacturers . 
| abetted by the 
| dealers themselves, who tend to 
| reach out for additional product 
| lines, regardless of whether they fit 
| into their markets and operations, 
| and irrespective of their ability to 
| do a proper merchandising job with 


INEPT 


Bad price promotion 
blamed on company 
and its distributor 


= Promotions based on price are 


| turning up in increasing numbers 


and they bode no good for the U. S. 
economy, a marketing executive 
believes. 

Dr. Henry Bund, vice-president 
of the Research Institute of Amer- 


| ica, decried that currently, during 


the very time when U. S. industry 
“has been shifting into higher qual- 
ity goods,” there has been “a re- 


| surgence of promotions based on 
| price—the inept merchandiser’s last 
| resort, just before he is ready to 


meet defeat.” 
He blamed the resurgence on “the 


| wild scrambling for every available 


distribution outlet by volume-hun- 
. aided and 
distributors and 


them.” 

Urging the creation of new wants 
and better marketing machinery, as 
well as the products to satisfy these 
wants, he declared: 

“At stake is our ability to attain 
the spectacular growth which has 
been widely predicted for the next 
ten years.” * 





the cheaper projector would hurt 
the higher priced item, but intro- 
duced it, anyway, and found that 
it served as a good “trading up” 
item—that is, it attracted the at- 
tention of buyers, who looked it 
over and usually decided on the 
better, higher priced unit. ~ 





AGONIZING? 


Pitfalls, triumphs 
of new marketing 
methods told 


= Many industrial companies are 
undergoing an “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of their selling programs. 

This was indicated by speakers at 
the marketing conference of the 
American Marketing Association in 
New York. This reappraisal evi- 
dently covers such things as diver- 
sification, use of the marketing con- 
cept and cutting sales and market- 
ing costs. 

Highlights of the meeting: 
® Willard F. Rockwell Jr. presi- 
dent, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
which is an old hand at diversifica- 
tion, said: “I suspect all too many 
managements may be _ furiously 
searching for product lines to meet 
the utopian goal of adding volume 
and cutting sales costs without ever 
having taken a realistic inventory 
of the sales talents at their com- 
mand. 
e Fred J. Borch, vice-president of 
marketing services, General Electric 
Co., told how GE has shifted from a 
volume concept of selling to a 
marketing philosophy that rests on 
two key fundamentals — (1) focus- 
ing on the customer’s needs and 
desires, including those he’s not 
aware of, and (2) rooting the phi- 
losophy in profit, not volume. 
¢ Ralph Winslow, vice-president, 
marketing, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
told how Koppers integrates mar- 
keting by placing all staff marketing 
specialists in a single department, 
because “only when they work to- 
gether day after day do we have 
the best insurance that their talents 
will be pooled and that they will 
not be working at cross purposes.” 
e W. E. Morgan, vice-president, 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, said the 
costliest ingredient in marketing 
expense is selling time and that 








blending marketing efforts with 
product planning is the best way of 
cutting such costs. « 


Radley retires as Oakite’s 
head of advertising, publicity 


= Charles F. Radley has retired 
after 30 years of directing the pro- 
motional efforts of Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York. But he’ll continue 
to advise the company. 

Mr. Radley 
had been direc- 
tor of publicity 
of the company 
since 1927. In 
that job he was 
responsible for 
the company’s 
industrial ad- 
vertising pro- 
gram, including trade publications, 
exhibits, direct mail, literature and 
printing. 

He also retired as a member of 
the Oakite board of directors, a post 
he had held since 1926, when Oakite 
was formed as a successor to the 
old Oakley Chemical Co. He will 
continue to serve the company, as 
a consultant on advertising, public 
relations and general management 
policy. 

Mr. Radley joined Oakley in 1917 
as editor of the “Oakite News Serv- 
ice,’ the company’s external publi- 
cation. He was a member of the 
Advertising Club of New York for 
nearly 30 years. 


Radley 


Mr. Wonderful . . Albert Neroni (left), 
advertising manager, John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Corp., Trenton, N. J., receives 
award designating him ‘’Mr. Wonder- 
ful’ for getting 100 new members for 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce within 
one year. C. D. Mifflin, only other 
chamber member to receive such award, 
makes presentation. 





HIGH standards of 








are a major requirement for 
serving modern industry in the 





planning, design and 
execution of 


Among our we 
are proud to include: 


Abbott Laboratories Illinois Bell 

Armour & Co. Telephone Co. 

Automatic Electric Co. International 

Crane Co. Harvester Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co. Masonite Co. 

E. I. du Pont Mead Johnson & Co. 
de Nemours & Co. Motorola 

Eastman Kodak Co. Owens-Corning 

Ekco Products Co. Fiberglas Corp. 

General Electric Co. Standard Brands, Inc. 


IBM Swift & Co. 











eneral exhibits and displays, inc. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Chicago's leading 
designers and buldenrs 
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How I use 
the Market Data Book 





One of the prize-winners in IM’s contest for the best 


letter on ‘How I Use the Market Data Book’ tells his 


experiences as researcher, copywriter, media man, 


account executive and general manager. 


By Richard C,. Christian 
Vice-President 


Gebhardt & R 


Executive 
1s 


arsteller, Rickard 


vhicag¢ 


= To me, the image, the personal- 
ity, and the character of the rnpUsS- 
TRIAL MARKETING Market Data Book 
are clear and distinct. 

The indelible mental picture I 
carry is this: Indispensable Market- 
ing Manual. It’s these three words 
which, perhaps, best indicate “How 
I Use the Market Data Book”. 
Here’s why. 

My advertising career has been 
with one industrial advertising 
agency. As an agency man, I have 
used the Market Data Book in 
many ways. 

I was first assigned to the Re- 

search Department: 
1. In providing the agency’s Media 
Department with industrial plant 
and product data, I found the Mar- 
ket Data Book my most useful 
source. Particularly in the chemical 
and petroleum industries, where 
changes have come so rapidly in re- 
cent years, such information was 
especially valuable. 
2. The statistical 
specific industrial markets was con- 
tinuously helpful to me. In analyz- 
ing possible new markets for our 
clients, I could depend on the Mar- 
ket Data Book to provide useful 
facts and figures on the type of 
equipment purchased as well as the 
purchasing methods employed. 

When I was later assigned to the 
Media Department: 
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information on 


1. Our big job, of course, was to 
match markets and media. The 
Market Data Book was indispen- 
sable for this. There is no other 
source so complete and so handy for 
analyzing client markets and then 
relating that information to the se- 
lection of business papers in the 
field. 


2. Often a Media Department does 
not have a complete picture of some 
of the client markets. The Data 
Book capsules that picture for 
them. More effective media deci- 
sions are the result. 

And then, when I was made a 
Copy Writer: 
1. My duties brought me into con- 
tact with a good many clients — 
their products and industries. It 
was often necessary for me to learn 
a good deal in a relatively short 
time about some industry, or mar- 
ket, or product unfamiliar to me. 
Its listing of “Available Market 
Data” suggested how I might obtain 
additional facts if I needed them. 


2. In reviewing the descriptions of 
industry operations, the marketing 
techniques, and product categories, 
I often found “copy appeals” were 
indirectly suggested. Such reviews 
helped me sharpen my “feel” of the 
markets. 

Following my copy 
signment, I became an Account Ex- 


writing as- 


ecutive: 

1. In dozens of client-agency ac- 
count team planning meetings, the 
Market Data Book helped answer 
troublesome questions on-the-spot. 


2. The business paper advertise- 


ments in the Data Book, together 
with the sections of basic media 
data, often enabled me to formulate 
my recommendations to the Media 
Department for their own further 
analysis and review. 

Some years later, following my 
assignment as General Manager of 
the Chicago office: 


1. I soon learned that my years of 
experience in using the IM Market 
Data Book had consciously, or un- 
consciously, trained me to rely on it 
as a basic tool of my day-to-day 
management duties. For example, 
now I use it as a basic text and 
reference book in the agency train- 
ing program for our younger peo- 
ple. 


2. Among my administrative and 
management responsibilities is the 
coordination of our new _ business 
activities. As a fact source on target 
prospect industries, the Market 
Data Book is, indeed, an indispen- 
sable marketing manual. 

Any data or source book, just as 
an advertising campaign, can be 
justified if it pays its way. If it 
contributes in some way to making 
sound business decisions. If it con- 
tributes to marketing effectiveness. 
And if, even only indirectly, it con- 
tributes to sales and profits. 

The INDUSTRIAL MARKETING Mar- 
ket Data Book meets this test. 
While not so dynamic or dramatic 
as contributions from a new auto- 
mated machine tool, or a modern 
materials handling technique, or a 
revolutionary raw material, the 
Market Data Book does make a 
continuing contribution which is no 
less valuable. 

For example, I am sure: 
> If I were an industrial firm’s 
Marketing Research Manager, the 
Data Book would be my right hand 
guide as I work with the sales de- 
partment in making sales forecasts, 
establishing sales potentials, and 
setting sales quotas. 
> If I were a Sales Manager, the 
Data Book would be a helpful ref- 
erence as I explored for facts about 
new markets for established prod- 
ucts. 
> If I were an Advertising Manager, 
the IM Market Data Book would be 
one of my basic sources for de- 
veloping facts and figures for my 


















GLOSSY PHOTOS 
IN QUANTITY 


We make 
what we be- 
lieve to be the 
best genuine 
glossy photos 
in the busi- 


ness. 

We believe 
this because 
our customers 
| say so and 
keep coming 
m back year 

after year. 

Our prices are competitive. 

Our quality is superb. 

Our service unexcelled. 

Try us the next time you need 
quantity photos. 


PRICE LIST 


8x10 GLOSSY PHOTOS 














QUANTITY COST 
1000 $75.00 
500 42.50 
100 9.50 

50 6.00 

25 4.00 

12 3.00 

6 2:22 








Copy negatives of your prints, $1.63 
per negative. Samples, other sizes, 
prices on request. 


MAJOR PHOTO Co. 
Commercial Photographers 

1210 N. Clark Street © Chicago 10, Illinois 

Dept. IN-4 © Telephone: Michigan 2-5651 








Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CN... 


TOP READERSHIP 


...In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period, ending 
February, 1957 Construction News, Public 
Works Issue, published a total of 2,104 
pictures which included 823 on-the-job 
pictures and 1,880 pictures of identified 
personalities. 


a 
For the twelve month period, ending 
February, 1957 Construction News, Public 


Works Issue published 10,544 column 
inches of news and features. 


° 
For the twelve month period, ending 
February. 1957 Construction News pub- 


lished a total of 17,775 column inches of 
bid news. 


For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 

















yearly advertising and 


budget presentation. 
> If I were a Vice-President of 
Marketing in an industrial com- 
pany, I would insist that everyone 
on my marketing team be familiar 
with, and when applicable, use the 
Market Data Book. 

A man’s progress and success in 
business is dependent on dozens of 
factors. As I review my own busi- 
ness life, and whatever small meas- 
ure of progress I may have made, I 
now know why the _ INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING Market Data Book car- 
ries for me the image it does. For 
that image — Indispensable Mar- 
keting Manual — is just exactly 
what it has been to me. 


budget 
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Customer's customer . . Ad features non- 


user of product in Lawson’s campaign. 


Lawson testimonial campaign 
features customers’ customers 

# A testimonial advertising cam- 
paign with a new twist is being 
used by E. P. Lawson Co., New 
York, manufacturer of paper cut- 
ting machinery. 

Instead of the usual direct quotes 


from satisfied users of Lawson 
equipment, the ads feature com- 
ments of nationally known com- 


panies with whom Lawson custom- 
ers do business. 

First ad in the series pictures 
the purchasing director of American 
Safety Razor Corp. who tells how 
his printer uses Lawson equipment. 
Agency for the campaign is Zlowe 
Co., New York. 






INQUIRIES 


Are a wonderful thing 


if they come from good 


prospects eee 


if they don’t cost too 
much to secure! 


LOW COST 


Six insertions (just $840.00 total) will 
give over 200,000 reader impressions 
Twelve insertions (just $1,440.00 total) 
will give over 400,000 impressions on 
potential buyers. Only equipment buy- 
ers will receive Oil and Gas Equipment, 
so your inquiries will be of the highest 





quality and will be produced at the 
lowest possible cost. 


Forms close 30 
days prior to date of issue 


Equipment 





The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 @ Tulsa, Okla. 
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McClaskey 


40 brainstormed ideas .. . 


How to get your 
salesmen to push a 
low-ticket product 


= Getting distributor salesmen to 
demonstrate a low-ticket item was 
the target as IM’s “Barnstorming 
with Brainstorming” caravan went 
into action in Louisville. The ses- 
sion was held January 4, 1957, in 
cooperation with the Advertising 
Club of Louisville. 

The panel of 17 came up with 
73 ideas in 21 minutes, including 
many of the “free-wheeling” varie- 
ty which are so important in brain- 
storming. 


The problem .. Our company 
sells through distributors, all of 
which carry dozens of other lines 
in addition to our own. We've just 
brought out a new product which 
has applications in every manufac- 
turing plant in the country. 

To be sold properly, however, it 
needs to be demonstrated to main- 
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tenance men, executives and/or 
purchasing agents. It’s portable 
enough to be easily carried around 
by distributor salesmen and a 
demonstration takes only five min- 
utes — but the product sells for 
only $25 per unit, with the price 
to distributors $15. The average 
sale per plant would be only from 
two to five units, with repeat sales 
normally limited to only every 
three to five years. 

What can we do to get our dis- 
tributors’ salesmen to push this new 
product — and, in particular, get 
them to demonstrate it to all of 
their customers? 


The panel . . David F. Beard, 
Reynolds Metals Co.; Ray Christen- 
sen, Reynolds Metals Co.; John 
Frazier, American Air Filter; Wil- 
liam Gray, Louisville Graphic Arts 
Assn.; James Howell, Zimmer-Mc- 
Claskey Advertising; Louis Lancas- 
ter, Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.; 
Albert Loeffler, Louisville Tin & 
Stove; Henry McClaskey, Zimmer- 
McClaskey Advertising; John R. 
McConnell, American Air Filter; 
Rod W. Moorhead, Brown-Forman 
Corp.; William T. Owens, Girdler 








Owens 


Mrs. Wright 


Corp.; Max Reed, V. G. Reed & 
Sons; Frank E. Simon, Publishers 
Printing Co.; George Staples, Sta- 
ples Advertising; W. B. Tyrrell, 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.; Mrs. 
Stephen Wright, Stitzel-Weller, and 
Dick Hodgson, executive editor, IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


The following 40 ideas have been 
selected by IM’s editors from the 
73 suggested solutions offered by 
the panel. Most of the ideas can 
serve only as “starting points” for 
the industrial marketer faced by 
a problem similar to that put to the 
panel — briefing material for a 
“private” brainstorming session. 


1. Stage a contest with a big-ticket 
prize for the salesman who conducts 
the greatest number of demonstra- 
tions during a specific period. 

2. Set up an incentive system with 
prize points for every demonstra- 
tion. 

3. Give additional points for every 
sale resulting from a demonstra- 
tion. 

4. Give a special prize to the sales- 
man who covers all his customers 
first. 

5. Also a special award for the 
salesman with the highest demon- 
stration-sales record. 

6. Hire pretty models to put on the 
demonstrations along with the 
salesmen (an example of “free- 
wheeling”). 

7. Set up “demonstration mara- 
thons” during which salesmen can 
demonstrate other products they 
represent. 

8. Since this is a low-cost item, try 














Moorhead 


to combine it with some high-ticket 
item to increase the incentive for 
selling. 

9. Use this as a premium on the 
other item. 


10. Use the demonstration as a 
“door-opener” for salesmen, with 
special “teaser” promotional ma- 
terials mailed to prospects in ad- 
vance of salesmen’s calls. 

11. Run an advertising campaign 
urging prospects to demand a dem- 
onstration by the salesman calling 
on them. 

12. Ship a sample of the machine 
to the person to whom it is to be 
demonstrated, marked “hold for ar- 
rival of (name of salesman).” If it 
isn’t sold, the salesman can pick it 
up and bring it back to his office 
(after demonstrating it, of course). 
13. Conduct “five minute schools” 
for salesmen, showing them how 
easy it is to demonstrate the ma- 
chine, and pointing out that a “live 
demonstration” of any product 
helps “add variety” to sales calls. 
14. Increase the price of the ma- 
chine to $30 and give the salesman 
the additional $5. 

15. Arrange demonstrations of the 
product at conventions. 

16. Stage the demonstrations in 
night clubs. 

17. Why not put on the demonstra- 
tions at club meetings? 

18. Show the salesman how he can 
use the product demonstration as 
an entree to get in touch with hard- 
to-contact men in plants. 

19. Give a discount to purchasers 
who give leads as to where you can 


Simon 


put on additional demonstrations. 


20. Develop a consumable acces- 
sory for the item as a further in- 
centive to demonstrations and sales. 
21. Send a sample of the machine 
to the salesmen’s homes and include 
some sort of gadget for the wife so 
she will needle him into giving 
her a demonstration. 

22. Carry this a step further with 
prizes for wives based on the num- 
ber of demonstrations her husband 
gives. 

23. Give a group demonstration to 
a “captive audience” in some sort 
of unique spot — such as an air- 
plane, boat, étce. 

24. Perhaps it would be possible to 
enlist the aid of manufacturers’, 
maintenance or safety associations 





ee 


McConnell Loeffler 


in urging demonstrations. 
25. Build the entire 
campaign for the item 
demonstrations by salesmen. 
26. Feature the salesmen who give 
the most demonstrations in those 
ads. 
27. During the period of demon- 
stration, give a rebate if the pros- 
pect purchases immediately after 
demonstration. 
28. A demonstration is more effec- 
tive if the prospect can be brought 
into the act. Set up some kind of 
a contest with prizes for prospects 
who successfully complete a dem- 
onstration after being instructed by 
salesmen. 
29. Run an advertising campaign 
aimed at distributors, stressing the 
Continued on page 160 


advertising 
around 





Brainstorming reprints 
now available 


Reprints of the article appearing in 
the November IM explaining the brain- 
storming technique are now available. 
Included in this reprint is special in- 
formation on how to get a brainstorm- 
ing session started plus a list of 25 tips 
for effective brainstorming. 

Also available is a reprint containing 
the first two ‘‘Barnstorming with Brain- 
storming” articles, which appeared in 
the December and January issues of 
IM. The first article presented 125 ideas 


on how to get more and better case 





histories; the second, 60 ways admen 
can boost their idea output. 
The reprints are available at the 


following prices: 


Single copies 25¢ each 
10 or more 20c each 
50 or more 15c each 


100 or more 12Yec each 

Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, In- 
dustrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11. Specify No. R300 for the 
reprint on the brainstorming technique; 
No. R301 for the reprint containing the 
first two “Barnstorming with Brainstorm- 
ing” articles. Payment should accom- 


pany all orders for less than $2. 
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Reach and sell the “decision-makers in ALL | 
THREE segments of the dairy industries through | 
Olsen publications — each one the leader in its | 
field . . . offering the largest top level PAID 
circulation and the most outstanding editorial | 
content. Tremendous increases in the nation's food 
requirements keep the dairy industries ever-active, 
alert, and on-the-move . . . constituting one of 
today's richest and most responsive industrial 
markets. | 


nad THE MILK DEALER 

A paid ABC circulation of | 
9,667, reaching 90% of the plants that handle 85% 
of the nation's fluid milk business. Largest PAID | 
circulation of any dairy trade paper. Over 70% 
subscription renewal rate. 


MILK 
MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL | 
PRODUCTS Covers the butter, cheese, | 


and concentrated milk markets with ABC paid | 
circulation of 4,093. Reaches top management in 
90%, of the plants processing over half of the 
nation's milk supply. The only monthly feature 
type publication. 


ICE 
CREAM THE ICE CREAM REVIEW 
Highest PAID circulation of | 
8,520, virtual saturation coverage throughout the | 
industry nation-wide, Consistently leads in pages 
of advertising and quality of editorial content. | 


ANNUAL : , 
Dairy Industries CATALOG 
CATALOG A thirty year old “‘institu- 


tion'’ among dairy industries buyers. A 17,000 
circulation to top rated plants and management 
personnel. Basic reference and buying guide 
covering all phases of the dairy industries. 


Let Us Help You With 
Your Marketing Problems 


PAK 


DEALER..| 





















































PHONE COLLECT FOR MARKET DATA 
BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 N. 5th St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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Brainstorming in Louisville . 


. As members of the Advertising Club of Louisville listen, 


IM executive editor Dick Hodgson explains the mechanics of brainstorming. The Louis- 
ville panel came up with 73 ideas on how to get distributor salesmen to demonstrate 


and sell a low-ticket item. 


BRAINSTORMING . . 
continued from p. 159 


volume potential of this item. 


30. Since the demonstration is the 
important thing, we should have 
some sort of incentive perhaps 
a contest — to encourage salesmen 
to develop proficiency in demon- 
strating the item. 


31. Develop a_ special campaign 
aimed at distributor salesmen, with 
case histories on how other sales- 
men have developed a volume of 
sales through demonstrations. 


32. If possible, leave some portion 
of the demonstration with the pros- 
pect, as a reminder of the demon- 
stration. 

33. Develop a humorous approach 
to give the demonstration a plus 
value for the salesmen — some- 
thing which will help remind the 
prospect of the salesman. 


34. Use the demonstration as the 
key to a follow-up direct mail 
campaign which will push the 
salesman’s entire line. 

35. Check to see if the type of dis- 
tributor you have is the best one 
for this product. It might be bet- 
ter to seek a different type of dis- 
tribution. 


36. Consider working with another 
manufacturer who also uses the 
same distribution outlets. 


37. Make each new customer “an 


agent,” with a 10% commission on 
each sale he recommends. 

38. Work it on a club plan, where- 
by the first one arranges to interest 
others. 

39. Run local or regional ads fea- 


turing pictures of the salesmen 
demonstrating the machine. 


40. Produce a complete educational 
packet for distributors to use in 
briefing their salesmen on_ this 
product. o 
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The 59-year-old Wood 
Working Digest, Wheaton, Ill., has 
changed its format from 5'%4x72’- 
size to 7x10’. Both editorial make-up 
and cover (shown above) have been re- 
designed to make for easier reading and 
more attractive appearance. 


New format. . 











PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


“STORYBOARD” PAD >———— 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x 17” 2.50 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 814” 
(50 Sheets—1 Segment on Sheet) 


Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 2%,x4"” video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational new paper for 
TV artists. Makes an ordin- 
ary pencil line vivid and 
colors just pop! Write for 
sample. 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. ‘‘An Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials'’ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 36 








NATURAL COLOR 
POSTCARDS 


MADE ONLY BY COLOURPICTURE 


AT NEW LOW PRICES!! 


Plastichrome®, winner of the Lithographers 
National Assoc. Aword for 3 straight years, is 
unequalled for quality, ‘‘true-to-life’’ color and 
they're backed by the foremost manufacturer of 
postcards in the world. They offer unlimited 
possibilities for product promotion and mer- 
chandising of your advertising campaign. A 
must for deoler promotions. Made from trans- 
parencies —- COST LESS THAN Ic EACH. 


Also available are jumbo size 
self mailers, king size cards, 
brochures, and broadsides. All 
in beautiful natural color. 
Use genuine Plastichrome® 
postcards —- made only by 
Colourpicture. 

Remember, there is no card 
**just as good’ ’ as Plastichrome. 


Write for complete information, 
394 samples and new low price list. 


COLOURPICTURE PUBLISHERS, INC. 


390 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


NAUHEIM TELLS 





How to get your 

salesmen to follow 

up ad inquiries 
= A successful technique for get- 
ting salesmen to do a decent job 
of following up on inquiries has 
been described for members of the 
Mail Advertising Club of Chicago 
by Ferd Nauheim, one of the coun- 
try’s top financial advertising ex- 
perts. 

Mr. Nauheim suggested that get- 
ting salesmen “into the act” early 
can be the solution. 

One New York company, Mr. 
Nauheim related, called in the 
salesmen to help plan a direct mail 


| campaign and then had each sales- 


man sign letters going to prospects 


| in his area. The result was that 
| each salesman developed a_ per- 
| 

| sonal interest in the inquiries and 


did a much better job of follow-up 
than the company had previously 
experienced. 

As an example of the “typical” 


reaction of salesmen to inquiries 


produced through advertising, Mr. 
Nauheim told of a Washington in- 
vestment broker who required each 
salesman to report within three 


| days on the results of following up 
| all inquiries. The vast majority of 


the reports came back marked “no 


| good.” 


Deciding that the fault probably 


| was in the failure of the salesmen 


to approach these leads with any 


| enthusiasm, the sales manager took 


the next 14 “n.g.” reports and fol- 
lowed through himself. The result: 
eight sales ranging from $500 to 
$28,000. 

He also described a mail-phone 
sales building system which has 
consistently pulled 33% return for 
users. The first step is a simple two- 
paragraph letter which tells the 
prospect that the salesman has 


| something which he thinks will be 


of special interest to him and that 


| he will call in a few days. 


Forty-eight hours later, the sales- 
man calls the individual and tells 


| him that he is the man who wrote 
| the other day and would it be pos- 


sible to make an appointment to see 


| him at one of two odd-hour times 


on a specific day two to three weeks 
hence. 


Continued on page 162 
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cou MINING 


Feeling the coal industry's 
pulse, comparing it to busi- 
ness in general, evaluating 
new developments and then 
making accurate projections 
of future trends—that’s been 
Coal Mining's editorial policy 
since 1898. 

In 1944, for example, Coal 
Mining was already giving 
authoritative data on the ef- 
fects that automation would 
have on methods, equipment 
and personnel.Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was look- 
ing ahead... providing 
vitalinformationtothe 4} 
men who plan, specify E 
and buy your products. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and rates. 


COAL MINING 
4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 


Serving the cool industry since 1898 
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“We wouldn't be without it,” Franz 
Ridgway says of the PORTLAND 
DAILY JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Ridgway, who heads Courtesy Credit 
Corporation of Portland, Ore., says he 
and his men check the Daily Journal of 
Commerce every day for at least eight 
items of information. 

“This gives us new business leads and 
protects our portfolio of loans,” he points 
out. 

People who read the Portland Daily Journal 
of Commerce every day include: 

@ Monufacturers 

@ Attorneys 


@ Logging, Lumber 
Firms 


@ General Contractors 

@ Sub-contractors 

@ Building Materia! 
Dealers 


@ Architects, Engineers @ Financial Firms 


Daily Fexsnabsf€ommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 


Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Fool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 






















Something to 
SPOUT about 


Every issue of ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 
MENTS overfiows with the kind of know- 
how and know-why that leads to better 
promotion, production, and merchandising. 
it's always timely and comprehensive, cov- 
ering every non-media advertising func- 
tion. It's a complete guide for you and 
your staff to all the things an advertising 
man must handle in addition te placing 
space or buying time. 

W iris the handy coupon below to enter your 








trial subscription today. 


TRY AR — You Risk Nothing! 





ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Enter my trial subscription for 1-year (12 issues) 
at $3. If I’m not 100% satisfied my money 


will be refunded. 
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That’s all — but the salesmen get 
that amazing 33% affirmative re- 
sponse. Mr. Nauheim attributed the 
success primarily to the timing of 
the system. Calling in 48 hours, for 
example, gives the letter time to be 
received, but not long enough so 
the name will be forgotten. 

Asking for an appointment at 
such hours as 10:20 or 3:50 is not 
apt to conflict with other appoint- 
ments which are normally sched- 
uled for the hour or half-hour and 
suggests that only a short period 
of time is required. It also implies 
that the salesman is a successful, 
busy man. 

The selection of a date two to 
three weeks away makes it difficult 
to use the excuse that the time is 
already taken and eliminates the 
feeling that the prospect is being 
pushed into something. 


Advertiser changes. . 













Neale Clark 
Denison Neale . . from assistant director 
of sales to director of sales, Denison En 


gineering Div., American Brake Shoe Co., 


Columbus, O., maker of hydraulic presses 


and equipment. 


George H. Clark . . from engineering and 


sales administrative capacities, to ad- 


vertising manager, National Automatic 


T la 


Co., Richmond, Ind. 


Bates H. Murphy .. from acting manager, 
advertising and sales promotion, to man- 


ager of advertising, sales promotion and 


marketing personnel development, loco- 
motive and car equipment department, 
General Electric Erie, Pa. 


Paul D. Williams . . 
materials, 


from sales manager, 


insulating laminated products 


department, to marketing manager, in 


sulating materials, General Electric Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. 





C. Kenneth Juno. . from advertising man- 
advertising man- 
Strom- 


division of 


ager, Otto Bernz Co., t 
division, 
. ee os 


Dynamics Corp. 


ager, special products 
berg-Carlson, Rochester 


General 


Charles R. Farmer, Jr. 








from assistant 
Victor 


manager, 


Chemical 
Chicago 


to advertising director 


Works, to advertising 


manufacturers 


Screw Co., Bellwood, IIL, 


»f industrial fasteners. 


Maclsaac 





A. R. Maclsaac . . from assistant director 


of advertising, Burroughs Corp., Detroit, 
to advertising manager, newly-created 
Burroughs Div. of the corporation. William 
C. Sproull 


vertising of the corporation with increased 


continues as director of ad- 
staff responsibilities. 


Fred K. Shankweiler . . from sales man- 


ager, coating materials, to director of 
sales, cellulose products department, Her- 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del, pro- 


protective coatings. 


cules 


ducer of 






Charles J. Ritzen . . from assistant vice- 
vice-president in charge of 
Automatic Canteen Co. 


president to 
national sales, 


of America, Chicago. 


Arthur W. Taber . . from sales manager 
to vice-president in charge of sales, Peer- 
less Photo Products, Shoreham, L. IL, N. Y., 
manufacturer of office and industrial pho- 
tocopying equipment. 


O. B. Lance . . from manager of national 
advertising, sales promotion and public 
relations, electric refrigeration and air 
conditioning compressor division, Servel, 
Inc., to director of advertising and pub- 
lic relations, Texas Vitrified Pipe Co. and 
its subsidiary divisions, Tex-Vit Supply 
Co. and Southwestern Plastic Pipe Co., 
all of Mineral Wells, Tex. 


E. J. Reitler . . from assistant sales man- 
ager to sales manager, Firth-Loach Metals, 
McKeesport, Pa., maker of cemented car- 


bide dies. 


Ary Mossiman . . from manager of mar- 
ket research, Electrical World, to manager 
research, Anaconda Wire & 
New York. 


of market 
Co., 


Cable 





Sam E. Robb . . from New York sales rep- 
resentative, to advertising supervisor, ad- 
Tube, 
maker 


department, Wolverine 
& Hecla, Detroit 
of industrial tubing. 


vertising 


Div. of Calumet 





















Pollack 


Gustafson 


Monree W. Pollack . . vice-president and 


formerly in charge of special product 
sales, named director of sales, U. S. Ply 


wood Corp., New York. 


M. O. Gustafson . . from executive vice- 
Thyer Mfg. Corp., to market- 
Lumber Fabricators, 


president, 
ing vice-president, 
Fort Payne, Ala., producer of factory built 
homes. 


W. Ward Jackson . . 
petrochemicals division, 
in charge of sales and marketing activi- 
Solvents Corp., New 
industrial 


from vice-president, 
to vice-president 


ties, Commercial 
York producer of automotive, 
and agricultural chemical products. 


F. C. Nicholas . . from sales manager, 
school equipment division, Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., to vice-president and 
national sales manager, Panelfab Prod- 
ucts, North Miami, Fla., manufacturer of 


pre-fabricated building products. 


Milton P. Gussack . . from director of 
Grant Pulley & Hardware Corp., 
commercial 


sales, 
to national sales manager, 
bearing and allied lines, General Bear- 
ing Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

Stanley M. Babson . . from sales manager 
to vice-president in 
Orange, 


and _ vice-president 
charge of sales, Bates Mfg. Co., 
N. J., maker of desk appliances. 


William L. Schmunk . . from sales and 
manufacturing positions to manager of 
advertising and technical publicity, Na- 
tional-Standard Co., Niles, Mich., manu- 
facturer of specialty wire for industry. 


Sumner L. Trilling . . from general man- 
ager, institutional products division, to 
general sales manager, Bolta products 
Tire & Rubber Co., 
The division manufac- 


division, General 
Lawrence, Mass. 


tures plastic products. 


John W. Hansen . . from manager, ad- 
vertising and publicity to manager, sales 
promotion and advertising, Union Switch 
& Signal Div. of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Kent S. Putnam .. advertising manager, 


Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn., 
maker of mechanical precision springs, 
named also advertising manager for the 
company's wholly-owned Canadian sub- 
sidiary, Wallace Barnes Co. Ltd. Hamil 
ton, Ont., Canada. 

Reginald L. Johnson . 
Johns-Manville Corp., 


Johns-Mansville Sales 


. from senior ad- 
vertising manager, 
to vice-president, 
Corp., New York, and sales promotion 
manager for the J-M Corp. 

Ernest F. Bovermann . . named general 
sales manager, duplicating products di- 
vision, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. producer of copying machines 
and paper. 





Amsterdam 


F. O. Pauls . . from assistant advertising 
manager to advertising manager, Jas. P. 
Marsh Corp., Skokie, IIl., 


of valves, gages and heating equipment. 


manufacturer 


Jack A. Amsterdam . . 


sales promotion to manager of advertis- 


from supervisor of 


ing and sales promotion, American Elec- 
tronics, Los Angeles. 


Richard A. Stetson . . from advertising 
and market development, U. S. Steel Sup- 
ply Div. U. S. Steel Co., to manager of 
advertising and sales promotion, Ingersoll 
Kalamazoo Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Kala 
mazoo, Mich., materials handling equip- 
ment manufacturer. 


William L. Gillespie . . 
trict sales manager to manager, 


from Chicago dis- 
sales 
Hooker Electrochemical 
ee 
chemicals and plastics. 


administration, 


Co., Niagara Falls, maker of 


George F. Henschel . . from general man- 


ager of sales, American Can Co., to vice- 
president and general manager of sales, 
National Can Corp., Chicago manufacturer 


of metal containers. 


Walter Zale . . 
vertising staff to newly-created post of 


from member of the ad- 


advertising manager, Mitchell Mfg. Corp., 
Chicago. 


Walter Gillman . . 
manager, 


has been named ad- 
Chart-Pak, J.eeds, 
maker of pressure sensitive pre- 


vertising 
Mass., 
printed tapes. 









35% More 
DISPLAY SPACE™ 


| UP 
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*(12 months, 1956 vs. 1955) 
For Top Sales Results 
in ’57 to the Major Plants 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 


tion “across the board” in this multi- 
billion industry, use the one dynamic 
national magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more — ana and operating 
men — the men o make the buying 
decisions. 


More Top Buying Power 
for Your Advertising Dollar 
OC) See for yourself! Ask for latest report 
showing these circulation gains among 
the right people in the right places: 
Total paid .......... BEA 
Effective Buying Power ‘Coverage UP 30% 

Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, Wooden 


Container Mfrs. .... UP 55% 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 

Planing Mills ..... UP 8% 
Furniture, Fixture and 

Cabinet Mfrs. . sates 20 Ie 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., “Large 

Industrial Plants with 

Woodworking Shops UP 18% 


Renewal Pai bss UP 14.3 
Tt (Nov. '52 to Nov. 56) 


wooD and 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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“Because we service many industrial accounts, 
all of our creative people read Industrial Marketing. 
I receive it at home where I can relax, 

read and clip material for reference. I haven’t 
missed an issue in years.” 


says RALPH H. WRIGHT, 


Account Executive 


The Bayless-Kerr Co. 





A 4 d 
journalism graduate of the Univer sity of Notre Dame, Mr. Wright spent a year with two 

_ papers before goin into advertisin ye After a per iod as assistant adverti 1 a I lance 
news g bd S ng man ge at Rel a 
il & Engineering Company, he moved toa similar position at Hydreco Division, 

4 7? , ¢ ° 

I he ew Y or k Ait Br ake Company In l 9 54 he joined the Griswold-Eshlem an. Co as an 
ace exec Str S m V 7 rr I e serves 
iccount utive on indu t ial accounts, Later he OV ed to Ba less Ke , whe e h 


as an c i i i 
account executive on industrial and consumer accounts 


associate 











“Industrial Marketing is practically ‘must’ reading 
for every member of our sales promotion 
department. In fact, because of its pertinence 
and thorough coverage of the industrial marketing 
field, we rely on it to keep abreast of effective 


industrial sales and promotional ideas.” 


says G. H. PFEIFER, 


Manager, Sales Promotion & Advertising 


Chain Belt Company 






After graduating from Yale University in the hectic year of 1932, Mr. Pfeifer had a brief 
flurry of odd jobs in such diversified fields as dry cleaning and meat packing for about eighteen 
months. Since that time, he has been connected with Chain Belt advertising. He became 
advertising manager in 1943 and in 1955 was promoted to manager, sales promotion 

and advertising. Active in civic affairs, Mr. Pfeifer is now serving his fifth year as a trustee of 
the Village of Fox Point, Wisconsin. He is a member of the Milwaukee Advertising Club, 
Milwaukee Industrial Marketing Association and the Fox Point-Bayside Joint Health Board. 
















ting is the one publication that 


or me and each of our 
departmental section supervisors. It is thoroughly 
read and permanently filed for future 

reference. We find it a stimulating source of new 
ideas, as well as a welcome check on how 

our practices compare with th 

other industrial manufacturers.” 


“Industrial Marke 
is ‘must’ reading f 





ose of 











says NEWTON D. BAKER, 


Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 


1949, Mr. Baker began his career 1n 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
tion. Responsible 














niversity of Missouri in 
& Co. In 1959, he moved to 
present posi 


rom the U 
{ Sears, Roebuck 
nd in 1951 was boosted to his 
and sales promotion, he oversees 
He is currently serving 4s chairman, Kansas 


17 employees and a pr! 
City Advertising Round Table (AFA); vice president, Kansas City Public Relations Society; 
and member of the Board of Directors, Kansas City Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


After graduating f 
the advertising department 0 
as assistant advertising manager, a 
to the president for company-wide advertising 
inting shop operation. 


a department of 
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a WITH MEN WHO MAKE 
DUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
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Agency changes. . 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N_J., 
named agency for Emkay Chemical Co., 


Elizabeth, N.J., maker of textile chemicals. 


Kight Advertising . . Columbus, O., named 


agency for Guibert Steel Co., Pittsburgh 





maker of structural steel. 





Atwood Strenski 
Clare Atwood . . from director of creative 
planning to vice-president in charge of 





keting, a new position, 





Milwaukee. 


Dict - T1 
rietersom-Uuniay 


He will head the agency’s expanded pro- 





James B. Strenski . . has formed an indus 
trial publicity and sales promotion firm 
called Attitude Engineering, Inc., at 108 


KT 





N. State St., Chicago. Accounts include: 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago Blower Corp., Re- 
flectal Cor B. H. Bann Co., A. C. Niel- 
sen Co., W. S. Dickey Mfg. Co., Fastener 


ylcon Management Assn., and 


¢ 
Weber Bros. Metal Works. 


Howard Linn Edsall . . has resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Fred Wittner Ad- 





vertising, New York. 


General Box Co. . . Des Plaines, IIl., from 
The Buchen Co. to Russell T, Gray, Chi- 


ago. 


K. C. Shenton Advertising . . Hartford 
Yonn., named agency for Amston Plastic 
(7 


Engineering Amston, Conn., maker of 


vacuum formed and fabricated plastic 


paris. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . Pittsburgh 
und New York, named agency for con- 
struction equipment division, Blaw-Knox 
>o., Mattoon, Ill., manufacturer of highway 
und airport paving equipment. The ac- 
unt was formerly handled by Russell 


T. Gray. 


Buck Equipment Corp. . . Cincinnati man- 
ufacturer of portable hoisting machines, 
from §. C. Baer Co. to Perry-Brown, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Robert L. Foreman . . from vice-president 
to executive vice-president and chairman 
of the new plans board, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York. 
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James S. Alexander . . from American 
Seating Co. to assistant account executive, 
Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jacques L, Kahn . . has joined Dubin & 
Feldman, Pittsburgh, as a member of the 
corporation which will now be known as 


Dubin, Feldman & Kahn. 


George F. Walsh Advertising Agency . . 
Vineland, N.J., named agency for More- 
house Machine Co., York, Pa., maker of 
proving rings, ring dynamometers and 





calibration systems for testing machines. 


Grimm & Craigle . . Chicago, announced 
the following changes: William K. Grimm 
from president to chairman of the board; 
Walter T. Craigle from vice-president to 
president, and Dale J. Bartizal to head of 
the market research division from adver- 
tising and engineering methods depart 


ment, Clearing Machine Corp. 


Spencer M. Fossel . . from director of clin- 
ical promotion, Organon Inc., to director of 


marketing L. W. Frohlich & Co., New York. 


Howell & Young Advertising . . 
ham, Mich., named agency for industrial 


Birming- 


account, Detrex Chemical Industries, De- 
troit manufacturer of solvents, alkalies and 


industrial chemicals. 


Norine Freeman .. named director of 
publicity in addition to duties as media 
director, Western Advertising Agency, Los 


Angeles. 


Gerald R. Tennyson . . named to the pub- 
lic relations account executive staff, edi- 
torial department, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 


lap, Milwaukee. 


Melvin Jacobson . . from manager of 
media and research, Fred Wittner Adver- 
tising, to media director, John Mather Lup- 
ton Co., New York. 


D. C. Smith, Inc. . . New York, has 
changed its name to Smith, Winters, Ma- 
buchi, Inc. 


James A. Boyce . . from account executive 
and member of plans board, Baker, John- 
son & Dickinson, to member of client serv- 
ice division, Hoffman & York, Milwaukee. 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen. . 
Philadelphia, named agency for cooking 
controls division, Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Greensburg, Pa. 


Cayton, Inc. .. New York, named agency 
for F. O. Pierce Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 


producer of paints and varnishes. 


Fred Wittner Advertising . . New York, 
named agency for Sweet's Catalog. Serv- 


ice, division of F. W. Dodge Corp., New 
York. 


Boccard, Dunshee & Jacobsen . . Denver, 
has the following new accounts: Colorado 
Research Corp., electronics manufacturer; 
Morrison-Pelsue Co., space heater pro- 
ducer, and Stainless Equipment Co., maker 
of restaurant equipment. 


Henry T. Gayley, Jr. . . from copy chief, 
Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen to 
creative coordinator of advertising staff, 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 





Wiebusch 


Schweizer 


Norman N. Wiebusch , . from sales man- 
ager Thyer Mfg. Corp., to vice-president; 
and Louis A. Schweizer, secretary and di- 
rector, now named vice-president, both 
for Bayless-Kerr Co., Cleveland. 


Saul Waring . . from vice-president and 
account executive, DePerri Advertising, to 
account executive, Grey Advertising 
Agency, New York, and Max Sapan, from 
copy chief, Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, 
to copy group supervisor at Grey. 


John A. Rodick . . elected vice-president, 
William Schaller Co., West Hartford, Conn. 


Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance . . 
New York, named agency for communica- 
tion products department General Electric 
Co., Syracuse, N.Y., effective May 20. 


Dennis G. Beaumont . . from Cormack- 
Imse, to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chicago. 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co. . . Quincy, 
Mass., named agency for the following ac- 
counts: Brown Bag-Filling Machine Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. maker of automatic pack- 
aging machinery; Barbour-Stockwell Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
manufacturer, and Conveyor Specialty Co., 
North Quincy, Mass. producer of indus- 
trial and package handling conveyors. 


precision instrument 


Brad Wright Smith Advertising . . Cleve- 
land, named agency for Trabon Engineer- 
ing Corp., Solon, O., maker of centralized 
lubricating systems. 


Geare-Marston . . Philadelphia subsidiary 
of Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, named 
agency for Pioneer chain saws, Gale 



















A mighty small fee, too, for 
Marie’s mighty fast, efficient, com- 
plete mailing service. 


Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 
clients for more than 25 years 
—multigraphing, multilithing, 
mimeographing, automatic typing, 
addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
graph and hand-list maintenance. 
She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
to you) right on time. 


For information, service, prices, ete. 
just write or phone Marie at... 


nn Lider Mt nw 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 





Get Your FREE 


Copy of =r 
“HOW BUSINESS > | 





USES CLIPPINGS” R= 
a, 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you a 
Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 
3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 

azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 


BACON'S 


Publicity Handbook 

Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00—128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illine 


























Products Div., Outboard Marine 
maker of direct-drive chain saws, and 
Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
manufacturer of metal windows and cur- 
tain walls. 


Corp., 


Carpenter-Proctor . . Newark, named agen 
cy for New Jersey Metals Co., Elizabeth, 
N.J. non-ferrous metals processor. 





Charles Dreier, Jr... 
media department to media director, 
Fletcher D. Richards, New York. 


from manager of the 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, named 
agency for Roberts Co., Sanford, N.C. man 
ufacturer of spinning frames for textile in- 
dustry. 




















William Hart Adler . . Chicago, named 
agency for Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago 
and Grand Haven, Mich. manufacturer of | 
fountain equipment and high pressure gas_ | 
equipment, and Union Asbestos & Rubber 
Co., Chicago maker of insulating equip- 
ment. 






































Malcolm W. McClellan Advertising 

Copiague and Brookhaven, N.Y., named 
agency for Air Marine Motors, Amityville, 
L.L, N.Y., manufacturer of industrial air 


















moving equipment. 
J Serving businesses of high standing 
Hazard Advertising Co. . New York in both domestic and export advertising. 


named agency for Gevaert Co. of Amer- 





Accredited continously as a recognized 
advertising agency, which means our 
method of operation, experience, qual- 
ity of service, and financial standing 
have remained good. 








ica, New York distributor of sensitized 








photographic materials. 








We report regularly to Dun and Brad- 
street and publishers’ associations 
through a certified public accountant. 


- Montclair, 





Josephson, Gulick & Cuffari . 
N.J., named agency for Monitor Dispenser 














We firmly believe in direct-by-mail 
advertising and its direct, traceable 
results. We have learned by experience 
that direct-by-mail is most productive 
when supported by logical trade or con- 
sumer publication advertising. 


Member 








Co., Jersey City producer of milk dispens 
ing machines. 4 











Robert J. Ward . . from account executive, | 
California Advertising Agency, to account 














executive, Compton Advertising, Los Ange- 


























les, and Charles Warner from copy chief, National Sales Executives, Inc. 

Philip J. Meany Co., to copy chief at | The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. 

Compton. 





Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
Construction Equipment Advertisers. 














Alvin S. Cohan . . from assistant director 























of public relations and advertising, Titani- enema: 

um Metals Corp. of America, to public re- The Advertising Federation of America. 
ae The Advertisi il. 

lations department, J. M. Mathes, New i w Adeotising Counel 

York. 





The 
MORGAN ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 








Martin K. Speckter Associates . . New 
York, named agency for Caravan Products | 
Co., Passaic, N.J., manufacturer of bakers’ | 














265 Park Avenue West 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 











supplies. 














Advertising Associates of California . . 
Riverside, Cal. named agency for Blueprint | 











Rack Co., Fontana, Cal., maker of blue- 





print racks. 














David Cole . . from Scott Paper Co. to | 

assistant account executive, Michener Co., | 

Philadelphia, and Betty Shemp, from Wal- | 
Continued on page 169 
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Now ... produce that 
business film yourself 





at a fraction of —— costs ! 





— ? 


1. YOU PLAN IT — write the 2. YOUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
script, decide what's to be shot. shoots the footage, according to 
You don’t need movie-making a working outline based on your 
experience. Common sense does script. He shoots enough extra 
the job film to permit smooth editing 











3. WE DO THE REST — Whea SOON IT’S BACK in your 
we get your color film, we make hands, ready for projection 
the black-and-white workprint, 
edit, match, splice, narrate, title, 
record, add opening and closing 
music*, process, and make a 
400-foot, 16mm color release 
print all for less than $1900, job as films costing thousands 
and often for as little as $575 !** of dollars more! 


Despite its easy, low-cost pro- 
duction, it's a smooth, profes- 
sional motion picture. It can 
do the same powerful selling 





FREE BOOKLET, “How to Make Low Cost Business Films,” ex- 
plains in detail the proven production formula which cuts costs 
by letting you deal directly with the technical agencies of film 
\ production. No obligation, no high-pressure follow-up 








a leading 16mm motion picture 
technical service since 1938 





—_TELEFILM_ 


ncorR,re-vpeoRaATE D 





6039 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 





Tell More! 


Sell Wore! 





witH A Yotemadcter! 


An ordinary ring binder that we have made into a valuable 
selling tool . . . it sets-up and takes-down in split seconds. 
Its simplicity makes its inexpensive. Carried in stock. Also 
100s of other items 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER! 
Ss. ] 7 /, 7, 1720 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
' Me- cuicAGO 12, 1LLINOIS 
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Marketing 








All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


401/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Catalog of 178 fonts 
available on Fotosetter 

A booklet containing showings of 178 
lifferent fonts of type now available on 
Fotosetter has been issued by Intertype 

Brooklyn, N. Y. “Fotosetter Type 

ices’ contains showings of some 400 
ecial astronomical, ecclesiastical, medi- 
x1, mathematical and tariff characters, as 


1s many styles of ornaments. 


402/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Miniature jack-knife makes 
intriguing giveaway gimmick 
When you first see this tiny jack-knife 
you won't believe that it actually works. 
joes. It's only 11/4” from the tip 
le to the end of the handle 





, and it is produced in a 
single die-casting operation. Yet the tiny 
lade closes and folds into the handle 
1s in a full-size knife. The knives are 
made out of zinc. They are mgnufactured 
by the Gries Reproducer Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., which offers a sample 
knife to people who are interested in 


the possibility of using the knife or one 





f the other miniatures produced by the 
Gries “‘intercast’’ method as sales promo- 
tion items. Some of the other working 


miniatures produced by this process are 





403/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Growth of electronics 
industry is traced 

The Most Amazing Growth Pattern in 
American Industrial History’ is the title 
that Electronic Industries & Bi Tech, 
Philadelphia, has given its booklet, which 
cusses the history and projection for 





the future of the rapidly expanding elec- 





404/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


How much should offset 
reproduction work cost? 

Gregg-Moore Lithographic Co., Chicago, 
offers a folder telling what planograph 
printing is and showing how it can save 
money in producing such things as sales 
and technical booklets. The folder has 
tables listing prices for planograph print- 
ing in quantites ranging from 100 to 10, 
000. The folder also includes a “Handful 
of Helpful Hints” for preparing copy for 
offset reproduction by the planograph 
method. 


405/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to get color with 3-D 
effect..at low cost 

Striking, full-color direct mail pieces 
with illustrations that have a realistic, 
three-dimensional effect can be produced 
at comparatively low cost, says this 
booklet describing the “Curteichcolor” 
process of Curt Teich & Co., Chicago. The 
booklet and samples of mail pieces using 
the process are available from the com- 
pany. The booklet tells how, through this 
process, the industrial advertiser can get 
top quality color reproduction and cut 
costs through using the same plates for 
color booklets, catalog supplements, cata- 
log sheets or business reply cards. 


406/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Spray-on plastic protects 
trade show exhibits 

Chemical Consulting Service, Milwau- 
kee, offers a sample of its ‘Strip-Kote” 
and information on this new protective 
covering for products or exhibits shown at 
trade shows. “Strip-Kote” is a _ plastic 
emulsion, which can be sprayed or 
brushed onto metal, glass, porcelain and 
some other surfaces to protect them dur- 
ing storage or transit. It dries into a 
tough plastic film, which can be stripped 
from the surface easily when the product 
is to be displayed or the exhibit set up. 


+ 








marketing 


® Send for these free selling tools 


407/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


6.000 direct mail lists 
and how to use them 

If you have anything to do with direct 
mail promotion, here’s a valuable book 
for you. It’s the “Direct Mail Advertising 
Manual” of R. L. Polk & Co., Detroit, which 
lists some 6,000 mailing lists, available 
from Polk. But more than that, the 56-page 
booklet is a useful reference guide in 
solving many direct mail problems. One 





mail advertising and suggests ten specific 
uses for the medium. It also includes a 
guide to assist advertisers in selecting 
prospect lists. 


408/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Varying markets on the 
inland waterways 

Illustrated, two-color, 48-page booklet, 
available through Waterways Journal, 
St. Louis, discusses market potentials on 







section is a digest of current postal regu- 
lations, giving rates and requirements for 
the various classes of mail and explain- 
ing postal regulations covering such mat- 
ters as addressing and the use of busi- 
ness reply cards and window envelopes. 
The booklet tells the advantages of direct 


the nation’s inland waterways. After out- 
lining operations of lake and river boats, 
the brochure shows marketing possibili- 
ties for such commodities as steel, chemi- 
cals, coal, paper, building materials, 
aluminum, sulphur, etc. 

Continued on next page 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
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Please send me the following 
research and media data 


® Please print or type information below 
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*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond July 15, 1957 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Clase Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Il. 











Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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continued from previous page 


409/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
‘This is how the 
big firms grew big’ 

“There is no cheaper way to increase 
sales than a mailing campaign,” says the 
foreword to Fritz S. Hofheimer’s latest 
catalog of U. S. and Canadian mailing 
lists. “This is how the big firms grew 
big,” it says. The Hofheimer company is 
a New York mail advertising and sales 
promotion The bulk of the catalog 
is taken up with a list of some 8,000 mail- 
have been used by Hof- 


firm 


ing lists, which 
heimer clients. 


410/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here's a quick look at the 
electronic design market 

Electronic Design, New York, offers its 
new market and media data file, based 
on the recommended NIAA outline. The 
folder gives a brief outline of the market 
and tells how the publication serves it 
in circulation, editorial matter and special 


services. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 


5704 


411/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s a picture of 
the power engineer 

Reprinted from its December, 1956, is- 
sue, National Engineer, Chicago, offers 
a 12-page bulletin, “Profile of a Power 
Engineer.” Data presented covers educa- 
tion, experience-income, job titles, type 
of pay, employes supervised, total num- 
ber of employes in plant, job satisfaction, 
society affiliation and personal comments 
by respondents. 


412/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Need a projection screen? 
Here’s how to pick one 

Radiant Mfg. Corp., Chicago, offers a 
colorful, 16-page booklet telling, as its 
title says, "How to shop for a projection 


screen.” The booklet includes a discus- 
sion of the various factors that must be 
taken into consideration in selecting the 


right screen for purposes—such 
things as room size, 
ing arrangements and type of projector. 
With this background, the booklet says, 
you can decide on the screen's size and 
shape, type of fabric and type of mount- 


ing, which will give best results. 


your 
audience size, 


seat- 


No 
Postage Stamp 
N 


ecessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
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200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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413/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
A sales analysis 
of the motel market 
Two-color, 36-page booklet 
from American Motel Magazine, Chicago, 
defines a motel, outlines the market and 
its trends, and discusses buying influences 
within it. 


available 


414/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to make animated 
presentations without film 

The Cellomatic process is the only 
method of animated projection other than 
film, says this illustrated booklet offered 
by the Cellomatic Corp., New York. The 
process, the company says, is widely used 
for audio-visual presentations at sales 
meetings, for advertising presentations and 
for technical training classes in industry. 
The booklet, ‘The Cellomatic Story,” de- 
scribes the process in detail and gives in- 
formation on script consultation, art work, 
studio photography and other services 
that go with a Cellomatic production. 


415/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to stop traffic at trade 
shows .. give a whistle 

Franklin C. Wertheim, Jamaica, N. Y., 
direct mail consultant offers a sample 
and information on new trade show give- 
away item, a "whistle pencil.” It's a slim 
no. 2 lead pencil with a small plastic 
whistle mounted on the end where the 
eraser usually is found. There is space 
for a five-line advertising message on the 
pencil barrel. Wertheim claims that “any 
business firm that hands these out at a 
trade show booth will soon find the 
crowds drifting its way to find out what 
all the noise is about.” 


416/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here are 19 ways 
to use photostats 

Rapid Copy Service, Chicago, offers a 
folder listing 19 ways to use photosiats, 
including such things as positioning and 
keylining layouts, reducing or enlarging 
art work and producing posters and dis- 
plays. The folder also has a list of “tricks 
with photostats,” including reducing color 
film slides to black-and-white, reversing 
positions of drawings and reducing photos 
to line drawings. The inside of the pro- 
motional folder is made up of a handy 
vacation schedule form. 











Agency changes. . 
Continued from p. 167 


ter Chittick Co. to space 
Michener. 


buyer with 


Jay W. Courage . . from public relations 
staff, Western Electric Co., to 
Denham & Co., 


account 
executive, Detroit. 
T. Jack Henry . and 
sales promotion manager, 
Ford Mo to vice-president and di- 
rector of client services in Detroit, McCann- 
Erickson, Detroit. 


- from advertising 
Mercury Div., 
tor Co., 


W. E. Mitchel . . from account executive 
and general manager, Kase & Associates, 
to account 


Co., 


executive, Mann Advertising 


Los Angeles. 


Beauvais, Wenning & Zitso . 
Mass., named agency for Arthur C. Ruge 
Associates, Cambridge, 


. Lexington, 


Mass., manufac- 


turer of resistance temperature elements. 





Gregory-House Advertising Co. . . Cleve- 
land, has changed its named to Gregory 
& House & Jansen. 


Milton L. Krist . . from space buyer, Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross, to media director, 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Mar- 
ion, O. 


William V. Ricglane . . supervisor of art 
and production, Gotham-Vladimir Adver- 
tising, New York, elected a vice-president. 






Harry P. Bridge Co. . 
named agency for Electronic Tube Corp., 
Philadelphia maker 
tronic equipment. 


Philadelphia, 


of specialized elec- 


Darius L. Goff . 


to vice-president, 


. from account supervisor 
Creamer-Trowbridge Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Graceman Advertising . . Hartford, Conn., 
named agency for American Sealants Co., 
Hartf 


ants. 


ord producer of liquid plastic seal- 


Robert L. Stevenson . . from director of 
sales and advertising, Granite Board Inc., 
F. W. Prelle Co., Hart- 


to vice-president, 
ford, 


Conn. 
Media changes. . 


Stanley Kimes . . to Chicago representa- 
tive, Management Digest, Industrial & Con- 
struction, New York. 


Clarence L. Morton . 
lishers’ 


- New England pub- 


representative, named to repre- 


sent New England Hardware, Boston 


* Charles J. Brex, Jr. . 


Morgan M. Hoover . . from assistant and 


associate editor, Chemical Engineering, to 


managing editor, Modern Materials Han- 


dling, Boston, succeeding Miles J. Rowan 
who was named editor. 
Charles C. Horton . . from advertising 


sales manager, Domestic Engineering, t 


midwestern manager, Stanley Publishing 


Chicago. 
Purchasing Magazine . . New York, has 
made the following appointments: Ells- 
worth Brown promoted to district manager, 
New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
area; Jack Steelman, from Collier's to De 
troit sales 


representative succeeding Joe 


McCourt, who was named sales manager. 


Leo J. Ritter . 
ard Hansen, Inc., 


- from vice-president, How- 
Modern High- 


contractor's 


to editor, 


ways, new highway maga- 
zine published 
Co., Chicago 

January with a 


10,000. 


by Scranton Publishing 
First 


controlled circulation of 


issue appeared in 


over 


Ernest C. Heath . . 


tive, to midwestern sales 


from account execu- 
representative, 
Water & Sewage Works, Industrial Wastes 
and Modern Highways, Chicago. 
William M. Hart, Jr. . . 
direct mail department, to 


from manager, 
regional man- 
ager in Columbus, O., for Hardware Age 


Philadelphia. 


Jack Fairlie . 


managing editor, 


- from associate editor to 
Welding Engineer, Chi- 
cago. 


Lew Gilbert . . 
publishing director, Industry & Welding 
and Welding Illustrated, 
lishing Corp., Cleveland. 


rom general manager tc 


Industrial Pub 


McDonald-Thompson . Los Angeles, 
named to represent Domestic Engineering 
and its Catalog Directory in California. 
Western Electronic News . . has moved t 
10373 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Implement & Tractor Publications . . Kan 


sas City, Mo., has moved to 1014 Wyan 


dotte St. 
Henry H. Bean . . from advertising rep- 
resentafive 


Chicago Ele 


vice-president, siikiabiiaass °| 


ctrical News, Chicago. 

- from assistant com 
pany McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., tc 


promotion manager, 
newly-created position 
Metal 


of promotion manager, American 


Market, New York. 


John M. Carroll . 


to managing editor, Electronics, New York. 


- from associate editor 









how to produce 




















inquiries 
5 and 
influence... 


If your product or service can be 
used by municipal and state police, 
just give them the facts in 










































Law And Order. One advertiser received 
over 668 inquiries within 10 months. 
You get results because each issue 
gets intensive readership through 
focusing attention on a specialized 
field of police work—most 
issues are saved and used in police 
training programs. 
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t Law And Order be y 
Write or call: 


LAW... ORDER 


75 BROAD WAY. NEW ¥ 
BRy in 
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Although there are several ways to sell 
the textile mills in Latin America, none 
offers quicker recognition of your trade 
mark and readier acceptance of your 
products than this magazine which, 
self, has had the acceptance of the mar- 
ket’s most important buyers for fifteen 
years 


VOMMLES 


570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 
LAckawanna 4-5563 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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Get a firm grip on the 
Radio-Electronics Industry 













Two Editions 


Full DIRECTORY Ast 
to 47,000 


IRE Members | <— 

) 47,000 
Purchasing Enei 
DIRECTORY ngineers 
with all ads ease 
to 5000 2 500 
Company oe 

P.As. Firms 
< — 
300 


Products in 
100 Groups 
ne 
Distribution 
Services 


Telephone 


Numbers 


Closes 
June 15 
Annually 


Paced to a “jet propelled” age, the IRE DIRECTORY 
is more than a buying index. It actually classifies a com- 
plex industry the way engineers think. By code system 
it provides a complete picture of each manufacturer and 
what he makes. For high speed buying, it gives over 3000 
telephone numbers. It is the only DIRECTORY in elec- 
tronics that lists MEN, FIRMS and PRODUCTS — 3 
services in 1, personalized to the reader because the read- 
er himself is listed. 


1958 IRE DIRECTORY : 


Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS for its Members and Industry 
‘ 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. * BRyant 9-7550 
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copy chasers 


AT YOUR FINGERTIPS... 





OE 
JOHNSON “SERVICE” 


A te yeu sdeedd Mey 





in one organization 





RTALLING 








Johnson Service Co. (front and back covers) . . the color came free 


How to make winners 
out of your inserts 


Inserts have inherent attention value. But don’t 


get careless . . you still need to work hard 


® Most of the methods industrial 
advertisers use in attempting to “be 
different” produce mainly indiffer- 
ence on the readers’ part. 

Trick techniques of one sort or 
another are usually self-defeating: 
either the technique overwhelms 
the message or requires so much 
pay-off (in the sense of necessary 
explanatory tie-in) that the reader 
loses interest before the message 
begins. 


to communicate the message. 


In recent years, an increasing 
number of business paper adver- 
tisers have been attracted to inserts 
as a manner of being different, and 
we think this has proved to be gen- 
erally rewarding to both advertiser 
and reader. 

Readership ‘scores indicate that 
inserts are an exceptionally good 
buy in relation to space costs, and 
the inserts themselves make, usual- 
ly, a very satisfying appearance. 


OK 


as inserted 





4 


Special (heavy) stock and full 
color illustration have unquestion- 
able values in stopping readers and 
in creating emotional impact. In the 
latter respect, the insert is a “big 
company” thing to do, and the 
product representation is more 
luxurious and more descriptive as a 
consequence of more faithful prod- 
uct illustration and superior me- 
chanical production. 


No panacea . . But, like so many 
things in advertising, this technique 
is not automatically successful; 
maybe the potential for outstanding 
results is particularly high, but 
good sense has to be used and as 
much skill as when trying to make 
a “winner” out of a half-page ad in 
black-and-white. 

Let’s look at a few current issues 
and learn something about how in- 
serts are being handled. 

In Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating we found the following: 

What looks like a product sales 
bulletin has been inserted, eight 
pages worth, by Johnson Service 
Co. 

Unlike many inserts (as we shall 
see), its first page is a “cover” — 
chiefly a decorative introduction to 
the following pages. Against an 
over-all bleed tone a pen-and-ink 
hand reaches up to grasp what it 
requires a little examination to see 
is a room thermostat. Headline is 
not very illuminating (apparently 
regarded as a “teaser”) — “at your 
fingertips . . . the two most desirable 
features of modern air-conditioning 
control.” 


Color compulsion . . Each of the 
inside spreads and also the back 
cover suffer the trouble which often 
occurs when extra colors are avail- 
able: the compulsion to use them 
all. Nowhere in this insert is there 
a full-color illustration and no- 
where is there a functional need for 
any more than a single extra color 
(if that), but apparently the fact 
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The ALL-NEW DRAVO COUNTERFLO HEATER 


with the revolutionary 





SEE IT AT THE HEATING AND VENTILATING SHOW ~ Chico « / 


” 


BURNER 
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WRO wT 


COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES 
VERSATILE INSTALLATION 
MAKIMUM SAFETY 
NEW ORAVO 


wvnover 
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Dravo (center spread) . . 





that the colors came free (no space 
charge) made them appear desir- 
able. 

With no reason to use color for 
exposition, the colors were used for 
decoration (symbols and paintbrush 
wipes) and, as unfortunately often 
happens, the decoration interferes 
with the message, either by pulling 
the eye away from the text or by 
actually obscuring part of it. 

Copy is not only long (in relation 
to the space it occupies), it is also 
wordy (“... perfection of perform- 
ance without sacrificing any of the 
matchless simplicity .. .”). And the 
text is set so tight and in such a 
broad measure that reading is vir- 
tually impossible. 

Dravco Corp.’s insert is a four- 
page gate-fold. “The biggest news 
in space heating” occupies all of 
page one. 

Inside spread is genuinely in- 
formative. A cutaway of the Coun- 
ter-flo heater is shown in black- 
and-white; while this is well-done, 
it does seem that here an oppor- 
tunity was missed in the failure to 
use several colors. 

The Tube-Turns single sheet in- 
sert has no reason to use full-color, 
because the flange illustrated on the 
front has no color values. A bright 
yellow color is the base of each side, 
and this is striking enough to have 
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an opportunity was missed 











stopping power. Red is also used in 
display wording and a couple of 
“spots”, including an arrow pointing 
to the other side over which is 
printed “How to Save.” The text 
reads well against the yellow, and 
nowhere does the color interfere. 
On the reverse side, four black- 
and-white square-up pictures show 
application photographs, diagram- 
matic drawings and a photograph 





National Oak Flooring . . 























TUBE-TURN "TAPER FACE” FLANGE 
+. €4ts Cost of light-duty piping 
..- PrOtects low Pressure purnps and vatves 
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the picture covers the sales point 








Tube Turns . . striking 


of the warehouse stock (“one 
source for all your needs in weld- 
ing fittings and flanges”). 
Moving on to American Builder, 
we found these: 
* National Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association is selling ap- 
pearance, and full color is to be ex- 
pected in its insert. Cover of the 
magazine itself is a beautiful color 
photo of an attractive prefab in a 
Continued on page 174 
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Home buyers favorite floor is more 
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Get your secretary to push you around to the 
other side of your desk... here’s why... 


When you go from the selling side of your desk around to 
the buying side, you get a better perspective on the view- 
point of the man you’re aiming at with your advertising. 


In this role, one of the buying tools you'll need is a 
directory to help you locate industrial supply sources. 
Now that you are an industrial “buyer,” don’t you think 
this is the kind of directory you would want to use in 
your work? 


= A one-volume directory that is wholly industrial — 
no non-industrial listings to slow you up in getting 
what you want. 


A directory that saves your valuable time because 
it is easier to use—due to its compact size and mod- 
ern indexing system. 
A directory that has 100% verified listings — no 
returned inquiries marked “out of business”— or “we 
no longer make that product.” 

= Adirectory that uses employment as a size indicator 
for each listed company—a most accurate measure. 


Industrial buyers get all these advantages in Conover- 
Mast Purchasing Directory. 


A Now get your secretary to push 
» you back to your own side of 
the desk, and resume your 
position as a seller to industry. 


Wouldn’t you consider the 
aforementioned user advan- 
tages to be of value to you 
when you advertise in an in- 
dustrial directory? 


And, also as an advertiser, wouldn’t you choose the 
directory that gave you these additional values? 


m Greater manufacturing circulation than any other 
directory. 


m Coverage of plant, engineering, and purchasing 
executives in practically every worthwhile plant 
throughout the country. 


There are other advantages for advertisers who use 
Conover-Mast PurcHaAsinc Directory to help indus- 
trial buyers locate products. For this information, call 
or write: me 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 172 


setting, and this insert 
editorial quality beauti- 


woodsy 
matches 
fully. 

The photograph in the insert is 
handled skillfully, for it’s a tricky 
problem to demonstrate a floor 
without making the photograph 
look all floor and nothing else. 
Headline is handled nicely, too: 
“Almost everybody wants” in script 
and then the words “oak floors” 
printed over a full-color photo of a 
single oak board. 

But the advertiser shrewdly let 
the picture take care of the appear- 
ance sales point. Copy -— aided by a 
graph — devotes itself to proving 
the increasing popularity of oak 
flooring. 

This is a fine presentation of oak 
flooring. Credits go to W. P. Cald- 
well, copywriter, and Charles M. 
Cantrell, art director, both | of 
Greenhaw & Rush, Memphis. 


Where's the Cimemascope? . . 
Gate-folds bother us unless they’re 
conventional gate-folds. Andersen 
Corp. has a tricky one. First you 
encounter a rather design-y page 
which introduces “a new idea in 
window beauty.” Lower right (be- 
cause you're supposed to turn the 


THE MOST 
REVOLUTIONARY HOUSE 

OF THE 

POST WAR ERA! 


REVOLUTIONARY BECAUSE, 


@ Scholz Homes will erect 
in One Day 


#) At a Guaranteed Price 


of °7,500!! 


Scholz Homes . . better paper would have helped 


page normally) is an _ attractive 
couple inviting you to “see for 
yourself’; dotted lines direct the 
reader toward the edge. 

You turn and find that the left- 
hand page is a gate-fold. By open- 
ing this, you produce a three-page 
spread. Unfortunately, the chance 
to be panoramic is not capitalized 
upon, because each of the three 
pages is pretty much a unit. 


We'd like to see this gate-fold 
idea used to reveal a real Cinema- 
scope effect across the three pages. 

American Builder, unlike most 
business papers, runs R.O.P. four- 
color, and what with a heavy appli- 
cation of ink, it’s not easy at first 
feel to tell whether insert stock is 
being used, but a close examination 
of a full-color spread by Scholz 
Homes proves that you’re wise if 








te popetar ome story style ~~. me 





new Andersen Beauty-Line window 
combines beauty, quality and low cost! 
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Anderson Corp. . . The three-page effect is wasted 
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xplore the advantages of newDISPERSCON Powders 
* 
Latest addition to the AMANTHRENE?’ vats 


American Aniline . . great idea 


you're spending that much money, 
to buy your own paper and press 
time. The ad is badly printed. 
Here are some samples from 
American Dyestuff Reporter where 
you'd expect to find a lot of color. 
% American Aniline Products has a 
great insert to demonstrate the 
washability of its vat colors — a 
full-color drawing of a girl seen 
through the window of a washing 
machine. American Aniline’s R. A. 
Gopel, assistant general sales man- 
ager, and Kelly-Nason, New York, 


Spectrosol 


a naphthol and stabilized 
diazo combination for printing 
ne color loss 
custom made 
dozens of combinations 
economical 


Hilton-Davis . . all layout 


Here’s how G-E voltage 


pone you increase production 
easentecin | a 


General Electric . . 


Aniline’s agency, created the idea. 
Color without “color” . . Couple 
of pages along is a heavily var- 
nished insert by Hilton-Davis 
Chemical Co. The page is virtually 
all layout — circle, arrow, and 
hand-lettering in various flat colors. 
“A companion to ‘Spectrolene’ 
(whatever that is) is ‘Spectrosol’, a 
naphthol and stabilized diazo com- 
bination for printing.” That’s all ex- 
cept for a listing of “no color loss 

custom made . ... dozens of 


Faaration a 


4 my 
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- 


DIRECT CHEMICAL LINKAGE MAKES THEM FASTER. an entirely 


+ ey 


new concept m dyeing 


PROCIINS ~ fired forever ae ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 


Arnold, Hoffman . . low-priced art 


General Deuaiae oe 


ee 
stabilizing transformers can help 
in your manufacturing processes 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


the full-color packs a wallop 


combinations . . . economical.” 

This insert lacks quite a lot of 
“color” in the figurative sense. 

Some pretty low-priced artwork 
— of three girls each in a dress of a 
different color — spoils Arnold, 
Hoffman’s insert. It helps not at all 
to have the girls holding test tubes 
while floating a line-up of 
chemical apparatus. 

General Dyestuff Co. shows sel- 
vedges of two lengths of dyed cloth, 
and we suspect the colors were ap- 
plied to black-and-white photo- 


over 
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faulty printing? 
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Pushbutton control arrangements almost to infinity .. all standard 


you can ee SURE. i ors 


W estinghe MUSE 





mACHiMe THe 
ADA Nee Saeeng 





tor DC Appioomnes 


G-E Control for the Automotive Industry 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 








Westinghouse fun for somebody . . and a nice try 


A panel control for a ten-station 
39-spindle, hydraulic feed drilling 
machine hasn’t much inherent hu- 
man interest, but General Electric 
has at least introduced a sense of 
reality by using full-color. 

Later on, McLouth Steel Corp. 
uses full-color drawings (of a cow, 
a dairy barn, and some milk proc- 


graphs (if they weren't, then the 
slate work and/or printing was 
faulty). The background color, over 
which the text is printed, is‘a quite 
revolting color which we can’t de- 
scribe but which does nothing but 
harm to the fabrics. 

From Automation: 

We wouldn’t have expected to 
find full-color ads in this magazine, 
but here’s a spread insert by Gen- 
eral Electric whose illustration sells 
nothing but color, al- 

copy mentions color 


essing equipment) to tell the read- 
ers of Automotive Industries how 
“from cow to container ... stainless 


steel safeguards the purity of your 


practically 
though the 
only once. 
The main illustration, running 


GE . . full-color adds reality 


dairy products.” Very helpful in the 
auto industry to keep cows happy. 


How to be spectacular .. So 
much for the “A” publications 
which have probably given. us a 
fair enough cross-section. Now let’s 
see if we can find some unusual 
insert ideas which you might use, in 
a magazine which has always been 
noted for its spectacular inserts: 
Modern Packaging. 

Here’s one by Reynolds Alumi- 
num on its Reynolds Wrap. Repro- 








across the top half of the spread, is 
something we'll have to demon- 
strate by a cut, (see p. 175), for it 
defies description. But it sells color. 


Pretty as a Life Saver . . Then 
there’s a Westinghouse spread 
which looks like something you’d 
find in the Museum of Non-Ob- 
jective Art. Again, we’re baffled by 
how to describe it, but take cur 
word for it that the result is, if 
nothing else, as pretty as one of 
those Life Saver ads. 

Somebody had fun and 
probably a rough assignment to il- 
lustrate “Pushbutton control ar- 
rangements almost to infinity . 
all standard”, but what the reader 
gets out of this for the money spent 
is questionable. Nice try, though. 

Then there are these from Auto- 
motive Industries: 


it was 








Reynolds . . the insert demonstrates 
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stainless steel ——~-— 
safeguards the purity oe ee 
of your dairy products 
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McLouth . . the cows are happy 
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Viclr chemicals solve design problems in many industries 
/ / 





Victor Chemicals . . uniqueness with a die-cut page 


duced in full color om an actual 
sheet of Reynolds Wrap are the 
wraps which won five of the six all- 
show awards in the 1956 National 
Flexible Packaging Competition. 
The insert demonstrates; an R.O.P. 
ad across from the insert tells the 
story. 

Ever Ready Label Corp. attaches 
to its page a sample of a label it 
printed for a hair tonic customer. 
The 2142x3%” label is dramatically 
positioned against a solid black area 


PARDON US, BUT... 
IT’S GONE TO OUR HEAD 


eave FR et 





Ever Ready . . dramatic 


oe — 2 


occupying ¢the upper half of the 
page. 

Allan Hollander Co. does the 
same thing with a 1957 calendar 
which “sticks without moistening 
to smooth, clean, dry surfaces.” The 
reader is invited to “peel off the 
backing, press in place on wall, 
desk, mirror, memo book, etc.” 
Demonstration, again. 

S. D. Warren attaches to its ad a 
sample of a folding box. Roto- 
gravure Packaging uses a_ label. 
East Texas Paper & Pulp simulates 





Flaws Tex is 
’) '- ” 
File aa Paper Company 
-— one 


joni 
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Here’s another foil application 


Rotograt leh 


East Texas . . simulates a tent card 


a tent card by sticking an engraved 
invitation against a silver salver. 

Victor Chemicals has been run- 
ning some odd die-cuts. A number 
of advertisers have published in- 
serts sized somewhat smaller than 
the paper size. Phonograph records 
have been bound into magazines. 
There are many possibilities. 


365 
wood 
wishes 
to 

you 








Rotogravure . . uses a label 


Allan Hollander . . demonstration 
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Chemical 
Engineers 
specify and 
BUY 341 


BRANDS 

of the basic 
materials and 
equipment 
used in 
chemical 
process — 
industries” 


CEP delivers more engineers 


per dollar than any other 
publication in the C.P.I. 


* From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@® Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Remember... 
the engineer is educated 


to specify and buy! 
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to the editor 








Calls salesmanship ‘deplorable 
—are aptitude tests to blame? 


= I cannot, to borrow from the 
language in your article, “Do tests 
help pick the best salesmen?” (IM, 
Dec.) “be counted as indifferent to, 
or uninformed about, tests.” As to 
answering the question posed in the 
title of your article, mine is a cate- 
gorical “no!” 

Next I reject the qualitative com- 
parison — science vs. intuition — 
with which you state the question. 
Finally I reject the question as 
such, because managemént’s task is 
not, in my opinion to “pick” sales- 
men, but to “build” salesmen. Any- 
thing short of this would be “abro- 
gating responsibility,” which Dr. 
Fillmore Sanford talks about. 

Your article states, and un- 
doubtedly correctly so, that aptitude 
tests lead the list of tests used in 
selecting salesmen. That may ac- 
count for the generally deplorable 
state of salesmanship today. 

It is of course not possible to ex- 
plore this subject fully in one letter, 
or in 50 letters. But I'll say this. 
Selling is essentially a man-to-man 
relationship. When the chips are 
down, the important selling deci- 
sions are made when two minds 
come to the same conclusion on a 
man-to-man basis. Given the equal- 
ity of all things a salesman must 
have to back him up — his training; 
the advertising, merchandising and 
other promotional devices; the 
leadership he gets from his sales 
management — the decisive ele- 
ment that makes a man do a better 
selling job is not his aptitude, but 
his attitude. The latter far more 
than the former helps a salesman to 
understand the mental setup of the 
fellow he’s selling. When, with the 
right backing and leadership, a man 
has the right attitude, this means he 
is going to score in a higher propor- 
tion of cases than the other fellow 
and add to his company’s profits. 
It’s been my experience that sales- 


men are made, not born. Sure, some 
simply don’t have the stuff to be 
good salesmen, and of course they 
shouldn’t be salesmen. But an apti- 
tude test, I hold, can tell me nothing 
until I've worked with a man and 
have found out if his attitude is 
such that he’ll turn the selling tools 
given him into profits. 
ERWIN KLAUS 
Marketing Director, Northrup, 
King & Co., Berkeley, Cal. 


IM’‘s cartoons throw this 
editor into high gear 


= Once again, the cartoons in IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING have rung the 
bell with us. The one on page 139 
of the February issue is especially 
clever. (See below.) 

We would like to have your per- 
mission to print this cartoon in a 
forthcoming issue of our own maga- 
zine, “High Gear.” Last year, your 
publication granted us permission 
to use a cartoon, and our readers 
enjoyed it quite a bit. 

CHARLES F. PHARAOH 

Associate Editor, “High Gear,” 

Western Gear Corp., Lynwood, 

Cal. 

[Permission granted.—Ed. | 
Continued on page 180 











“To tell the truth, we have no sales- 
men, but it’s a handy place to keep 
thumbtacks.”’ 















ROY R. ROBINSON, City Manager 

of Kinston, N. C. (Pop. 25,500) was in 1955 
City Superintendent of Charlevoix, Mich. 
(Pop. 13,475), a comparable position with a 
different title. He is a regular reader of 
PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. So are W. G. 
McAdams, City Engineer and Water 
Superintendent, and Heber Gray, State 
Highway Department District Engineer, 

at Kinston. 


PUBLIC WORKS reaches all engineering and 
technical administrative officials in every 
city of 3,000 or more, all similar officials 

in counties of 10,000 and up, and all key 
state highway and public health engineers. 
Plus all the consulting engineers and 

water and sewer contractors. 


Edited by Engineers for Engineers. 
PUBLIC WORKS is edited by experienced 
engineers who are specialists in their own 
right in the various phases of Public Works. 
The monthly presentation of full-dimension, 
problem-solving material, with extensive 

use of charts, graphs and four-color process 
illustrations is continually field-checked by the 
R. O. Eastman Research Organization, Inc. 


Every Month and All Year. The full 
coverage of the monthly PUBLIC WORKS 
Magazine is further intensified by the all-year 
buying effect of individual annual MANUALS 
and Catalog Files in the Street and Highway, 
Sewerage, and Water Works phases 

of this $115 Billion market. 


An Integrated Market. Modern Public 
Works is a huge, integrated market, 

rather than a collection of unrelated segments. 
The same men, at the deciding and 
coordinating level, are responsible for 

more of its buying than any mere titles 

can indicate. Reach them all most effectively 
through PUBLIC WORKS Publications. 


PUBLIC 


WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 













Leaders in Public Works 


are 
Readers of P 





UBLIC WORKS 





















SELL 


the HUGE METAL 
FORMING and 


FABRICATING 


industries... 
with 
th 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 


EQUIPMENT 


Shears 

Slitters 

Furnaces and 
induction Heating 
Units 

Joining and 
Fastening Devices 

Automation Devices 

Motors and Controls 

Lubricating Systems 

Welding Machinery 


Presses 

Press Brakes 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Bending Rolls 


Cleaning and 
Finishing 
Equipment 


Transferring and 
Positioning 
Devices 


MATERIALS 


Lubricants 


Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 


Cleaning and 
Finishing Supplies 


Tooling Plastics 


Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 

Die Steeis 

Carbides 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Dies and Tooling Job and Contract 
Plant Layout Stamping 
Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 
Office and Store 

Machines and 

Furniture 
Transportation 

Equipment 
Containers 


Automobiles 
Aircraft 
Forgings 
Structural Metal 
Products 


Appliances 


Agricultural 
Machinery 


. . .YOU’RE SURE to réach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
ing these products in .. . 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL 2602 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 » ST 2-4121 
mone 2 eee), me) - 1 ler wale), | 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 178 


Must only industrial admen 
wear the dunce cap? 


s February’s Copy Chasers caused 
quite a large-size discussion here. 

If clamor and confusion describe 
business paper advertising, are these 
more dreary than the ceaseless 
three-ring circus of “consumer” ad- 
vertising? 

While much industrial advertis- 
ing can be classed as “studhorse” 
and nuts-and-bolts, which I as- 
sume to mean dull and uninspired, 
the terms hodge-podge, meaning- 
less generalities, and unsupported 
claims can be applied at least as 
well to advertising found in con- 
sumer publications; perhaps even 
better. 

The criticisms quoted from Mr. 
Jacobson’s address to the NIAA 
seem to represent a rather over- 
sized hat that will fit the big head 
of consumer advertising more sure- 
ly than that of business paper ad- 
vertising. 

My point is this: Why do we 
business paper advertising people 
meekly accept the dunce cap of all 
advertising as if only we were born 
to wear it? 

GEORGE M. KOVACS 

Vice-President, Duncan-Brooks, 

Inc., Mineola, N. Y. 


South African reader finds 
source material in IM 


= As you may remember from past 
correspondence, our foundation is 
a non-profit public association 
whose chief aim is the dissemina- 
tion of management knowledge to 
officials of member companies 
throughout our country. 

To this end, our functions include 
the publishing of information bul- 
letins and digests on specific sub- 
jects, practices or techniques. 

We should therefore be very 
grateful if you would -be kind 
enough to grant us permission to 
reproduce as an information bulle- 
tin, the article on page 46 of the 
December 1956 issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING entitled, “How to Or- 
ganize an Effective Public Relations 
Department,” by Carleton P. 
Adams. 


We should, of course, be pleased 
to make full acknowledgements to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and to the 
author. 

(MRS.) H. J. A. MC CAGIE 

Librarian, National Development 

Foundation of South Africa, Jo- 

hannesburg 
[Permission granted.—Ed. ] 


Editor bemoans faulty mailing 
lists of publicity men 


= The writer, being technical editor 
of a periodical, receives during the 
course of the month many news re- 
leases from manufacturers and their 
publicity agencies. The publicity 
agencies are anxious to have the 
releases delivered without fail and 
promptly. Yet, there are occasions 
when the close connecting link be- 
tween producer and consumer is 
broken. Here is an example of such 
an occasion. 

In mid-November the post office 
box number of the writer was 
changed from P.O. Box 142 to P.O. 
Box 88, made necessary due to me- 
chanical changes at the post office. 
The writer, as a matter of conven- 
ience and in the interest of easier 
mailing list identification by the 
senders of news releases, made a 
notation of change in post office 
box number on the received enve- 
lopes and returned them to the 
senders. 

What happened: in some instanc- 
es the addresses were corrected at 
once on the mailing list, and in a 
very few instances an acknowledg- 
ment card was mailed. The vast 
majority of mailers of news releas- 
es to whom request for change in 
mailing address had been made, 
either ignored making the change or 
delayed making the change, and I 
must say, delays have now extended 
for nearly two months. 

What happens: The proposed re- 
cipient of news releases may not 
receive the release at all, or he may 
become upset because the correct. 
address has not been applied, or he 
is forced to make another request 
for address change, with needless 
waste of time, postage and other 
expense, and possible confusion at 
the receiving end. 

To me the news release is as im- 
portant as any first class mail mat- 
ter and anything you can do to fur- 


Continued on page 182 





A PRIME OUTLET FOR 
GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


and a desperately-needed public service 


One of the most effective public relations 
jobs ever accomplished was achieved last 
year by hundreds of companies and individ- 
ual businesses of every size. 


These companies have been helping to 
sustain an advertising campaign that per- 
forms a desperately-needed public service: 
It shows the American people how to drive 
to stay alive. It also portrays the almost 
unbelievable fact that more than 40,000 
men, women and children were killed in 
traffic accidents last year—and tells what to 
do to help stop highway homicide. 


The campaign was prepared by a volunteer 
advertising agency in cooperation with The 
Advertising Council and The National Safety 


Council. But the over ten million dollars 
worth of time and space which carry the 
messages to the public was contributed by 
media owners or sponsored by business or- 


ganizations, in the public interest. 


Your own plans may readily permit the 
inclusion of such advertising—both from the 
view of the vital public service it would per- 
form, and the incalculable good will it would 
promote for your name, your company, and 


your product or service. 


To find out how easily your own program 
can tie in with this nationwide effort, and for 
the complete story on who, what, when and 
where, we sincerely invite you to write to The 
National Safety Council, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Published in cooperation with 
The National Safety Council 
The Advertising Council 
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GLOSSY PRINTS 
IN QUANTITY 


Zepp quality photos in quantity offer: Prompt 
Service - Top Grade Reproduction - Low Price 
$05... each (100 tots)” 
lots)* 

Photos . .$.06¥2 each (100 
ane Photos . .$.08' each (100 \ots)* 


*Complete price list on request. 





Glossy Past Cards 






aE: _ 
PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
SEA NLT ARE Ny RCI Nam 





WANTED 


Industrial Copy Writer thoroughly experienced in 
agency operation and qualified to handle technical 
copy for ads and literature. Engineering degree 
very helpful and convincing 

Salary: up to $10,000 to start, depending on 
experience and qualifications, plus bonus, free 
insurance, medical and eventual participation. Our 
organization also looking for this man so write 
in confidence giving general outline of experience 
and qualifications. New York City location. Write 
Box 538, c/o Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illi- 
nois St., Chicago 11, II linois 








ESE” E& - most dependable source for 














if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 








for over 71 seg ee the leading 
industry 


journal of the coal 





Case Histories 


on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 






phone North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for mine OS editorial or 
or write ch purposes 


sicxes Hado- Lap sees SERVICE 





Mss 





THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., INC. / 542 S. DEARBORN ST. / CHICAGO 5 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 180 


ther the cause of getting mailing 
lists corrected promptly will be ap- 
preciated. 
JOHN H. D. BLANKE 
Technical editor, International 
Operating Engineer, Barrington, 
Ill. 
[We sympathize deeply—we still 
get letters addressed to editors who 
haven't been with us for 15 
years.—Ed. | 


Likes Rosberg series 
# Thanks much to you for Mr. 
Wesley Rosberg‘s series of articles 
on readership research. They’ve 
been very helpful to me in evaluat- 
ing some of the things that we are 
doing. 
DAN BYRD 

Advertising Manager, Dresser- 

Ideco Co., Columbus, O. 


Another readership 

research enthusiast 

= Congratulations on Rosberg’s re- 
prints! Could we have five copies 
for our management? Thanks very 
much! 
JACK MARSHALL 
Advertising Department, Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories, 
Philadelphia 


Wants more information 

on why new products fail 

= We were much interested to note 
in your February Top Management 
Forum the discussion on why new 
products fail in acceptance. 

This was introduced, as you know, 
by the statement that a “recent sur- 
vey showed that only one out of 
five new products launched by 200 
major manufacturers since the war 
has been successful”. 

We would appreciate it if you 
could tell us whose survey it is. 

GEORGE S. ARMSTRONG 

President, George S. Armstrong 

& Co., New York 
[The survey was based on a study 
by the Department of Commerce. 
It is covered in a report, “New 
Product Introduction for Small 
Business Owners,” by the depart- 
ment’s Small Business Administra- 
tion.—Ed. | « 





FRIENDLY PROSPECTS 
BUY QUICKER 


Get on “first name” terms with your 
list by using the Let’s Have Better Mot- 
tees Association monthly direct mail. 
Copyright license exclusive by type of 
business and sales territory. Write for 
details. 

GYMER—2125 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15. 











VARITYPER FONT SALE FREE TRIAL! 
Use your Varitypers full potential 
Choose your fonts for ae effective copy 
Top performance: $12 3 — §29.50, 6 
only $49.50 (would “ys $30. 50 ea New) 
Via Air Mail. ‘while the supply lasts’ 
basis. Get List. DSJ, 15 fonts, $1250. Vari- 
typers $175 

Ask for TIPS FOR THE VARITYPIST 

ADAMM CO. 656 Broadway 
New York 12, N. Y. 





Do You Need a 
Technical Publicity Director? 
Head of small agency thinking of giving up pres- 
ent business and putting his talents to work for 
one organization. Manufacturing firm or large, 
stable ad or pr agency considered. Background: 
Engineering education, editor of trade magazines, 
technical publicity specialist. Some experience in 
ind’|. advg. Age 38. Will relocate for good oppty. 
Write Box 539, c/o Industrial Marketing, 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 














Be it Madison Avenue, Michigan 
Boulevard, Hollywood and Vine or 
Ashtabula Drive, a few hours with 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
each month are sure to qualify you for 
a spot at the head of the local ad pro- 
cession. Just keeping current with all 
the fast-moving developments in non- 
media advertising helps you stay 
ahead of competitors. 

Use the handy coupon below to enter 


your trial subscription today. 





TRY AR—You Risk Nothing! 








Advertising Requirements 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 

Enter my trial subscription for l-year (12 issues) 
at $3. If I’m not 100% satisfied my money will 
be refunded. 


My Name .. 
Company 
] Home or 


Office ADDRESS 


| Sy : Zone 


State 


$3 enclosed C] Bill firm C] Bill me 
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; EDITORIALLY 
| SPEAKING 


The Agency’s Inquiring Mind 


Since IM is publishing in this issue its annual tabu- 
lation of the volume of industrial and business paper 
advertising placed by advertising agencies, it may be 
worth while to pause for,a moment to consider the 
basic contribution of the agency, from the standpoint 
of the marketing operations of manufacturers. 

Disregarding the purely technical aspects of the crea- 
tion and production of advertisements, I think a good 
case could be made for the thesis that the most valua- 
ble contribution the agency makes is through its con- 
stant inquiry and review of advertising and merchan- 
dising concepts, policies and methods. 

While marketing executives of manufacturers are 
constantly confronted with new problems which re- 
quire solution, the chances are that in most cases an 
established program which seems to be working rea- 
sonably well will not be disturbed. Not so with the ad- 
vertising agency. 

It brings to its creative function a spirit of constant 
dissatisfaction, of probing, through formal research and 
analytical discussion, for weaknesses which could be 
corrected through the development of new and better 
advertising and merchandising ideas. 

Even the annual review of advertising, the use of 
annual budgets, and the effort to develop new cam- 
paigns each year throw the spotlight on the record of 
achievement in the previous period, and raise chal- 
lenges to the basic ideas which the program has en- 
deavored to execute. 

It is often remarked that advertisers discard good 
ideas before they have exhausted their value, in the 
effort to come up each year with something new and 
different. While good plans and ideas should not be 
abandoned while they are still effective, the very fact 
that the entire advertising program, keyed to the sales 
and merchandising operation, is carefully reviewed at 
least once a year means that the test of experience can 
be applied to ideas which in the beginning were neces- 
sarily theoretical. 

The advertising agency is usually a much more en- 
thusiastic proponent of marketing and advertising re- 
search than the advertiser, even though the develop- 
ment of market research by manufacturers has been 
taking many long strides in recent years. But the re- 
search-minded agency is constantly suggesting the ad- 
visability of finding out, through carefully planned field 
studies, just how the program is working, and how ef- 
fective one idea is in practice as compared with an- 
other. 
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“A good advertising agency makes a unique and highly 
valuable contribution to the marketing success of its 
clients.”’ 


In the field of market research, the agency is dealing 
not only with sales potentials for new products, but 
is also checking markets for old products with refer- 
ence to new applications, competitive situations, dis- 
tribution methods, etc. By dramatizing the importance 
of research, the advertising agency contributes greatly 
to the thinking of manufacturing executives in many 
areas of marketing. 

Because agencies are primarily creators of ideas, they 
are often the catalysts who spark action on the part of 
their clients. This is an important consideration, for 
inertia often deters manufacturers from ready adoption 
of ideas and programs which everybody agrees are 
worth while, but which are very slow to get into action. 

The agency has the viewpoint and the enthusiasm to 
promote the adoption of new ideas, and while advertis- 
ing is its special province, the programs which it de- 
velops and promotes have their effect at every stage of 
selling and merchandising. 

The steady growth of agency service, as reflected in 
the increased volume of advertising which it is placing 
in the business press, is not due merely to the fact that 
media commissions are available for agency compensa- 
tion. 

I believe that the experience which manufacturers 
have had with agency service in the past 25 years, 
during which industrial advertising has had its great- 
est development, would confirm the belief that a good 
advertising agency makes a unique and highly valuable 
contribution to the marketing success of its clients. 
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G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 
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* TIME offers the biggest concentrated audience of best customers 
and influential people in the United States today. Nevertheless, 
McKie exaggerates. Not all TIME readers have their faces carved 
in mountains. 
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can the publications you advertise in 


cover it as soon as it appears? 


New buying power is very important for any 
industrial marketer. New plants—new branches 
of old plants—and new people with the author- 
ity to initiate requisitions, to specify, to buy. 


What guarantee do you have that your publi- 
cation advertising is carrying your sales mes- 
sages to these very important sources of new 
business as fast as they appear? 


Miu & Factory can and does cover this vital 
market for new business because its circulation 
is built by local industrial salesmen who know 
their territories like you know your own back- 
yard—who know about a new plant, a new 
branch, a new man with buying power, the 
way you know about the first crocus of Spring 
in your garden. 


Here is a sales force as unlike any group of sub- 
scription canvassers as you might imagine— 


1,724 industrial salesmen, making over two 
million plant calls a year, who must know the 
men in their sales territories who can initiate 
requisitions, specify, buy—because these are 
the men they must sell. 


These 1,724 industrial salesmen are employed 
by 146 of the leading industrial distributor 
organizations in the country—selected with 
extreme care because they are Franchised dis- 
tributors for Mitt & Factory. They pay for 
the subscriptions to this publication for the 
men their salesmen identify as important buy- 
ing influences for the products they sell—the 
same men that your salesmen must sell whether 
you sell direct or through distributors. If you 
want your advertising to cover important new 
buying power as soon as it appears, MILL & 
Factory is the publication that can cover it 
for you. 


Mill & Factory reaches the men, 
regardless of title, 


your salesmen must see to sell. 


Mill « Factory 


a Conover-Mast publication Dipo 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











